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Kansas Grows the Best 
Wheat in the World 





“RED STAR” 
ESTABLISHING the superiority 


of southwestern wheat in every 
market in the world. 


REG.u.s,.pAT.OF® 


Otal Capaci; 
4400 ome 
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WORLD'S FINEST 
FLOUR. MILL 
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if the baker knows his flour will work today exactly as it 
did yesterday, he has gone a long way toward increasing his 
profit through the elimination of divider losses, absorption 
losses, oven losses, labor losses—all of them invisible 
wastes, hungry thieves of profit. 


The retorts bubble day and night in the Pillsbury labora- 
tories, and a real bakery runs tests all day long, maintaining 
in Pillsbury’s Bakery Flours that uniformity which is so 
precious to the baker. 


Pillsbury’s must be more than a high auallty flour. It must 


also be uniform and absolutely dependable. Bakers say 
it is—absolutely. 


PILLSBURYS 


: ae 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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arabee’s Best 


lour 


fan A BC of FLOUR JOBBING 





Isn’t intensive advertising the best way of 
entering new territory? 





It is effective, but expensive. A good policy 
is to use standardized products, such as 
“TLarabee’s Best Flour,” which already have 
been advertised so widely that there is no 
territory where they are wholly unknown. 


‘ohe LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Hundreds of Good Bakers Use Chicago Office: 


Minneapolis-Larabee Flour Co. 


C R EK A M L Q) A HK 807 North Michigan Ave. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Where Is My Flour Trade Going? 


John Stilson had asked himself that question often during the past ten years as he 
saw his trade dwindle to one half and then one third of what it had been once. 


One day an “I-H” salesman called on him and listened to his troubles. 
“It’s your flour,” the salesman suggested. 


“No,” answered Stilson positively, “I’ve always used the same flour,—one of the 
best made.” 


“Perhaps it was once, but is it still?” 
“What do you mean?” asked Stilson. 


Then the salesman told him of the progress in milling made in the past few years, 
—of improving flour quality and uniformity, and how some brands had kept step, 
and others had dropped out. When he left, Stilson thought it over and decided 
to change brands. 


He is doing very well with “I-H” now. 


OP5r Bakers 
ORACLE 
cf Short Patent- 
THUNDERBOLT 
C4 Reliable Flour 
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WHY GINGHAM GIRL 
IS A LEADER 


merchandising methods are the first 
requisites of a flour for successful 
jobber distribution. 


In quality GINGHAM GIRL has the ad- 
vantages of a mill located where it can draw 
wheat from the best producing areas, and 
eens backed by 87 years of eminently successful 
ein 28.46", milling experience. 


QO rie and adaptability to modern 

















Its merchandising features are so striking 
that where introduced it quickly becomes a 
4 leader. But we would like to explain this 
se OM Me further to you—so wire or write us for de- 


tailed information about GINGHAM GIRL. 


The World’s F inest Flour— MADE EXCLUSIVELY BY THE 


in Real Gingham Bags! 
PLANT FLOUR MILLS CO. 


MILLERS OF WHITE STAR 
The Dependable Bakers’ Flour 


FAvoRABLY LOCATED TO SERVE Quality Millers Since 1840 
ALL IMporTING MARKETS ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S.A. 


Gingham Girl Flour 
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The Wonderful New / 
take Hour by Mennel 


Brokers....Jobbers....Dealers....0pportunity 


We solicit Brokers, Jobbers and Dealers to intro- 
duce and handle our cake flour. 


We are open for connections everywhere. 


Never before has there been such a fine cake 
flour. 


This splendid new cake flour is the result of sev- 
eral years of scientific research in our laboratories. 


It has been approved by women who have tried it 
—and now keep on using it. 


Memo cake flour is milled by a special process 
to extremely fine texture from the choicest grade of 
soft winter wheat. 


Memo is packed in the new handy patented air- 
tight canister, the very newest development against 
deterioration, wastage or messy spilling. It is dis- 
tinctive and attractive, white lettering on a back- 
ground of light blue. 


Here is an unusual opportunity for brokers and 
dealers. Once introduced, it sells itself. Repeat 
orders are sure. 


The Mennel Milling Company 


TOLEDO. OHIO. 
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Consider the Brand 
The Kelly Mills offer... .. a brand that has 


been known as one of Kansas’ finest for fifty 
years,—a brand that has always sold slightly 
over other short patents in all markets. 


Oe WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON , KANSAS 


WILLIAM KELLY, PresipENT CAPACITY 2500 BARRELS 


Grain Storage Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels 
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Chrom a Territory 
famous for its fine flours 


It is not surprising that from the Southwest, 
—long famous as the producer of America’s 
fine flours,—should come the super-short 
patent, the shortest patent of them all. 


In producing this flour, we have followed 
the accepted method of raising the protein 
content. 


The result is . . . America’s finest flour, and, 
of course, its most expensive flour. 


But remember, Americans buy quality, no 
matter the price. 


Heart of America 


Short Patent—1927 Style. 


RODNEY MILLING CO, 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


UA Sterling, Pr President 
C £Beckenbach, Sales Mgr. 
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/ 3 MERICAN EAGLE” never has 


fe HY 


Se been “just a good flour.” It is 
~~ pre-eminently good. 


Te H-D Lee FlourMills C 


CAPACITY 2500 BBLS. 
ie ts Kenaas S alin a AAN ~ Kans as and Cheapest Food 


vn - lll a TEE ane ee ee Sonu rama 


Bread Is the Best 








“Trademark Registered 
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- CHase Bao Co, 
Factories: Milwaukee, Memphis, Minneapolis, New ‘Onl leans, St. Louis, Goshen, apie Kansas City, Toledo, Chagrin Falls 
Sales Offices: NewYork, Dallas, Charlotte; Chicago, Denver, Louisville, Cleveland, Detroit, Houston, Hutchinson, Little Rock, Charleston 


: - Atiiatet Company THE ADAMS BAG COMPANY chagrin Falls, Obio 
_ Manefactsters of NEVERBURST ‘Paper Bags 
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Input and Output 
Brought Nearer 
Together 


The margin between power input 
and power output has been stead- 
ily narrowed by Allis-Chalmers 
advancements. And the economy 
curve is kept flat year after year 
by Allis-Chalmers electrical and 
mechanical advantages. 


The frames of electric steel are 
shock-proof, rigid and clean. The 
special core construction produces 
an actual unit effect. Allis-Chalmers 
silver brazing has eliminated the 
rotor bar assembly as a critical 
factor. Allis-Chalmers Volume 
Ventilation is a positive cooling 
method under any conditions. The 
smooth, baked-on extra insulation 
is almost impenetrable. 


The permanent wear resistance of 
the stationary parts is matched 
by the bearings themselves in 
Timken-equipped Allis-Chalmers 
motors! The higher load capacity 
of Timken Bearings, and their 
great freedom from friction means 
refined design, power-saving, and 
a continuously uniform gap, with 
no more than two or three greas- 
ings a year! 

Anti-friction types and all other 
Allis- Chalmers motors are backed 
by authentic operating data, avail- 
able at the Allis-Chalmers office 
nearest you—or by mail. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO. 
Milwaukee 

District Sales Offices . 

in all Principal Cities 
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1926 1927 
1,750,000 Bushels 1,000,000 Bushels ———>} 


What’s A Million 








This is one of the Com- 


mander Elevators com- 
Bushels More Or is ts dom, oot o> 


to hold 1,000,000 more 

{ eSs to Y ou? bushels or a total of 
s 2,750,000 bushels. It is 

one of the largest con- 
crete elevators in Minne- 


JUST THIS! apolis. 


It means just that much more assurance of Commander Flour 
Uniformity—without which you, Mr. Baker, would be hard 
put to maintain your reputation for good baking—and, without 
which, we would have difficulty in maintaining our reputation 
for good milling. 


Great elevators, like the above, provide sufficient storage to 
insure an ample reserve supply of the best wheat for such 
emergencies as are created by new crops and increased de- 
mands. 


All the risks and uncertainties of an untried crop are elimi- 
nated. You can bank on the fact that every barrel of Com- 
mander will be identical with every other barrel in absorption, 
color, gluten, oven action and yield. 


And too, these giant storage bins are important factors of econ- 
omy that permit giving you greater value for your flour dollar. 


COMMANDER 


Commander MILLING 


COMPANY 


Flour | =~ 


ely 


LQ 








SENERAL OFFICES 
EAPOL! 1S MINN 
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Both units of this modern mill are running now, supplying 
the increased demand for “PRINCE JOHN FLOUR” that 
made necessary the addition of the new 3,300 barrel unit. 











THE MONARCH MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL Orrfices: 309 Dwicut BuILDING KANSAS CITY, MO. 
CaBLE ADDRESS: “MONARCO” 
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‘Tue location of the mill 
is important to the flour 
buyer. 


It must be right to secure 
ample, constant and uni- 
form wheat supplies. 


It must be right for ship- 
ping the product to the 
buyer. 


Our location enables us to secure 
always the best wheat available from 
any of the great wheat producing 
areas and at competing prices. 


David Stott Flour Mills 


DAVID 


MILLER 


We are also very near the big con- 
suming markets of the East and 
Southeast, and can make quick deliv- 
ery on shipments of either straight, 
assorted or mixed cars. 


To feature our brands of flour you 
do not need to carry large stocks. 


Our location enables you to de- 
pend on mill shipment when your 
stocks need replenishing. 


Our location and varied products 
put us in a position to offer excep- 
tional service. 
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THE GREAT FLOUR MILL OF THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 


ARISTOS FLOUR’ 


Superior Quality Always Is the Best Value 
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THE SOUTHWESTERN MILLING CO., INC. 


KANSAS CITY, U.S. A. 









AT THE GATEWAY TO THE WORLD’S PREMIER WHEATFIELD 
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The RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING Co. 


General Offices, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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eAnother | 
‘Reason Why 


The Agene Mills 
are the Busy Mills 
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Write for 
Technical 
Publication 


No. &O 


= Shai 


THE AGENE PROCESS AS INSTALLED BY THE SPERRY FLOUR 
MILLS CO., VALLEJO, CAL, 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
NEWARK NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO KNOXVILLE SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH DALLAS’ KANSAS CITY 
SEATTLE ST. LOUIS BUFFALO HARRISBURGH LOS ANGELES INDIANAPOLIS DETROIT 
WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND 
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[<3@%r LEADING MILLS OF CANADA 
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“DIRECT FROM PRODUCERS TO MILLS” 


Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd. 


(The Farmers’ Wheat Pool) 


O } er Wheat, Oats, Barley and Rye for immediate or deferred ship- 
ment from Goderich, MecNicoll, Midland or Owen Sound. Oats 


bagged if desired. We also handle government standard recleaned screenings. 


Heap Orrice: WINNIPEG, Canapa 


MontTreaAL AGENCY Toronto OFFIcEe WEsTERN OFFICE 
Board of Trade Building 1003 Royal Bank Building Calgary, Alberta 


New York—Produce Exchange 


Ne ieee 
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We specialize on Manitoba 
Spring Patent under brand Excello 


“- oe , Ve Export Flour 
See Meer Mil, Lintted , <{ —__—_—_ INSURANCE 
? 4 


ST. , ONT. s e 
oF ywerenen The face of your flour bag ** All Risks’’ 
is the most valuable adver- 
can use. ‘ ‘ . . 
ye A. ay “ene of Oe ‘ Special Service to Flour Mills on 


xe Puss ~ . iy 4 ' buy-moment, and if attrac- A Export and Domestic 
B. H. MUIRHEAD “a : ; —— — hea ‘ee eed, Ocean and Lake Insurance 
EXPORTER {s: “A\S 4 = Esco Wetntet Danes. and Transportation 


Flour and Oatmeal re « ee ' J i | Twenty-Five Years’ Experience in 
et a : - - : Export Flour Handling 
Cable Address: j ere ¢ 


H ” Toronto, CANADA 
ae ; Western Assurance 
Company 
1001 Royal Bank Building, TORONTO 

Vannatter & Company, Ltd. F. 0. THOMPSON 00., LTD. 
Dominion Bank Bidg. Toronto, Canada “ ¢ , Canadian Agents 

Grain, Flour and Feed o Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 

‘Merchants eee baie : “ R. W. LIGHTBURNE, JR. 


Our Specialty— , i ; Board of Traie Bldg., Kansas City, Mc 
Standard Recleaned Wheat Screenings . oard of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, 
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WESTERN CANADA FLouR Mitts Co, Limirep 


Head Office, TORONTO, CANADA 





MILLS i a sis Manufacturers 

WINNIPEG CALGARY : on fae le ' of 

GODERICH EDMONTON |f fet. ta. ; : 

BRANDON VICTORIA fj ee ee | aa ee ere et 
} a ~ . ours 


Total Daily Flour Milling Capacity 


100 Interior Elevators 
10,000 Barrels 


Re ey OF 4 throughout Western Canada’s 
Rolled Oats and Oatmeal % famous Wheat Belt 
800 Barrels 


New Yorx Orrice: 
Cable Address: “Laxuron” ‘ Room 1001, 44 Wurrenatt Sr. 


Winnipeg Plant (St. Boniface) Daily Capacity, 5,500 Barrels 


PURITY - THREE STARS - 


DO TH i i HD 
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OR two generations “WHITE Dove” and “GOLD 
SEAL” have stood out among the crowd as flours 
of excellent quality. 


Our policy of selecting the pick of the famous hard 
Spring wheat of Western Canada and conscientious 
milling by an organization of experienced men as- 
sures buyers of uniform high quality. 


GALT FLour MILLS Ltp. 


Sa.es Orrices: TORONTO, CANADA 
Mus at GALT, CANADA 


Cable address: “Gattriour” 


Codes: A.B.C. 5th Ed., Bentley's, Western Union, 
Lieber’s, Riverside improved 


eTe) AD, 
y SEAL 
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Competition OnLy Stimuxtates Our Sa.es 





































CHOICEST sce ems 
CANADIAN Victory 
HARD SPRING “Prairie 
WeeAs Blossom” 
AND 3 ” 
PERFECT Woodland 
MILLING “Homeland” 
FACILITIES a 
HAVE MONTREAL 
PLACED HAMILTON 
OUR BRANTFORD 
PRODUCTS Capacity, 8,000 Bbls 
IN THE Cable Address: 
VAN ““DOoMFLOUR” 


Riverside Code 





OUR SEABOARD MILL AT MONTREAL 


The Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. 


Branch Offices at Hatirax, QuEsec and Toronto MONTREAL, CANADA 

































Established 1857 


COPELAND FLOUR MILLS, LTD. James Richardson 


MIDLAND, CANADA & Sons, Ltd. 


; GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Millers Selected Hard Spring Wheat Flour 


Owners and Operators of 
Public Terminals, Private Terminals 
and Country Line Elevators 
Grain Receivers—Grain Shippers 





Cable Address: Sans Enneatens 
“MIDcoP” 
If you are interested in Cana- 
dian Grain we would be glad 
Codes— seen. to hear from ou. he ng 
Riverside Seetientiiemeds a specialty of Millers’ Trade. 
— ) guarantee uniform Head Office: 
ey qneting end caveiee. WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
Western Branches: Winnipeg 
Port Arthur 
Calgary 
Saskatoon 
Eastern Branches: Toronto 
Montreal 
BRANDS Export Offices: 
FIVECROWNS’ GILTEDGE CANADIANMAID GEORGIAN MONTREAL 


Private Wire Connections 


Grain Storage Tributary to Our Mills 17,000,000 Bushels ‘Shineat Unset te Canad 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address on », 
“HASTINGS” y nye a ABC 4th & 5th Editions 


Montreal Riverside 1901 


og 





Makers of MANITOBA SPRING WHEAT Flours 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
125 Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Montreal, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
. Daily Capacity, 40,000 Bags of 98 Ibs. 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ices: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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Millers of High-Grade 


Mills and Western Offices at 
Moose Jaw, SASK. 
CaLGarRy, ALTA. 
SASKATOON, SASK. 





SPRING WHEAT 
FLOUR 






Dairy Capacity: 8,000 Barrets Fiour 
1,200 Barrets Roiitep Oats anp OaTMEAL 








Eastern Sales Office: Highest Quality 


Boarp or TrapE Buripine 


MONTREAL 





Cable Address: ‘‘RoBINHOOD” Montreal Codes: Riverside and A B C 5th Edition 





DM ] Tl 








WESTERN CANADIAN 






ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 
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Head 
Office— 





Toronto, 


V ’ iy : 
Wi 





. ee ae ces eee as 
OUR PORT COLBORNE, CANADA, MILL Daily Capacity This Single Unit, 14,000 Barrels 





Maple Leaf Mills, Terminal Elevators, and Receiving Stations Across Canada Comprise 
Total Milling Capacity ., 1 a 24,500 Barrels Daily 
Total Storage Capacity . . . 4,600,000 Bushels 


Halifax, St. John, Quebec BRANCH OFFICES Montreal, Ottawa, Peterborough 
Hamilton, Thorold, Winnipeg Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver 
New York, U. S. A. London, England 


Cable 

Address— 
“Shawley,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY, LTD. 


JAMES STEWART, President A. R. MACDONALD, General Manager Cc. W. BAND, Vice President 
W. C. DUNCAN, 25 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. N. P. LAMBERT, Western Manager, Winnipeg, Canada 
In Charge General Exports In Charge Exports to Orient 


“NELSON” FLOUR ENJOYS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Limited 
Brands—“Regal’—“National”—“Daily Bread”—“Citadel” 





















Our mill at Montreal is on the LachineCanal, 
a name inseparably associated with the his- 
tory of Canada and the development of trade 
and commerce via the St. Lawrence River— 
one of the mightiest of the world’s great 
waterways. Our wheat comes all-water from 
the grain ports of the west and we reach the 
world’s markets by the St. Lawrence. Quality 
is the supreme virtue of our flour. It is the 
best Canada has to offer. 


MONTREAL - CANADA 


Capacity - - 3,000 Barrels Per Day 
Cable Address: ‘‘LaBwin,”’ Montreal 











SPILLERS CANADIAN MILLING CO. LIMITED 


AND 


VANCOUVER MILLING AND GRAIN CO. LIMITED 


Export Agents—Vancouver Milling and Grain Co. Limited 
Cable Address: “‘HALLGRAIN,”’’ Vancouver, Canada 


European Agents—No. 1 Milling Group Export Company, 
40, St. Mary Axe London, E. C. 3, England 


Mills at Calgary and Vancouver, Canada 














McLeod Milling Co., Ltd. ENTE IBIS ISIE EDITED TIDES la JOHN KENNEDY 


Manitoba Springs, Ontario Winter Flour 


EXPORTER 
and Blends, Our location guarantees 
quick service to Atlantic seaports. t- AN ADIAN FLOUR EXPORT CO FLOUR—OATMEAL—CEREALS 
STRATFORD, ONTARIO, CANADA le Royal Bank Building 
Cable Address: McLeod, Stratford Cable Address: 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley, A B 0 6th Edition G. D. Baumparr, Proprietor ale caress: 4’? TORONTO, CANADA 








Manitoba Springs Ontario Winters 
“AVIATOR” “ST. JULIEN” 
Quality and Service 








Norris Grain Co., Ltd. 
705-711 Grain Exchange WINNIPEG 


We give special attention to the wants 
of Canadian and American mills buying 


Canadian Hard Spring 


Wheat 840 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 


CP PI PP I DD 


Cable: “CanFiexco” TORONTO, CANADA 
and selling high class milling wheats and 
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MILLS AT 
Monrreat, Fort Wi111aMm, 
Wixnirec, Epmonton aNnD 
Menpiciwe Hat 














Dairy Mitt Capacrry 
22,750 BarRELS 





BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
















Exevator Capacity 
10,335,000 BusHELs 


TELEGRAPHIC AND CABLE ADDRESS 
“OGILVIE, MONTREAL” 










Copgrs Usrep—PRIvarTE, 

AB C 41x & 5TH, WESTERN UNION, 
RIVERsIpDE, Al, 

BENTLEY'S 


W arenouseE Capacity 
377,000 Barres 









FORT WILLIAM MILLS 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL, CANADA 
BRANCH OFFICES aT St. JoHN, QuEBEC, OrTawA, TORONTO, LONDON, HAMILTON, CALGARY, VANCOUVER 


MakKERs OF THE Famous “ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” Flour 
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Head Office, MONTREAL, QUE. 
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e Canadian Bag Company, Ltd. 





Cable Address: ““DOMBAY” 
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Canadian bags for Canadian flour is the : 


right combination. The package sells the 
goods in many cases. 
making bags is at your service. 









Our experience in 
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J.G. WOLVERTON, 
President and General Manager 


Cable Address: “"WOLMACS” 


Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MILLERS OF 
Select Hard Spring Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” 
(BEST PATENT) (PATENT) (PATENT) 


Choice Ontario Winter Wheat Flour 
“KEYSTONE” 


ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


WM. SIMPSON, 
Vice President and Manager of Sales 
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LEADING COMPANIES | 











Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd.,Grain Dealers and Exporters 


Head Office, CALGARY, Canada 


Branches at Winnipeg, Vancouver and Edmonton 


Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





i NR, cn ccna nwa ceusesseoheenessed $2,922,372 
COMBE TODOS 18 WU. Bonn ccc ccveccccccscccese 200,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 883,109 





CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
5 and 7 South William St., New York 
424 Insurance Exchange, Chicago 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL. RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 




















Pfeffer Milling Company 


Millers of Manitoba Spring Wheat Flour 
and Ontario Winter Wheat Flour 


Export Brands: Five Jewels and Banner 
MILVERTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 


W. B. BROWNE & CO. 


Established 1877 
EXPORT FLOUR 
Manitoba—Ontario Winters 
53 Yonge St. TORONTO, CANADA 








OUTLOOK-SASKATCHEWAN FLOUR 
MILLS CO., LTD. 
Outlook, Sask. - Canada 


Located in the heart of Saskatchewan 
where the world’s best wheat is grown 


Export Brand: “OUTLOOK PATENT”’ 








JAMES WILSON & Sons 
FERGUS, ONTARIO, CANADA 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Rolled Oats, Oatmeal, Pot Barley, 
Pearl Barley and Feeds 
Correspondence solicited. 


25 Beaver Street 
e NEW YORK 


F.H. PRICE & C 


Insurance 


Policies arranged by us include the services of the 
Millers’ Export Inspection Bureau 


CoRRESPONDENTS IN AMERICAN AND ForEIGN Ports 














R. C. PRATT 


FLOUR—Exporter—CEREALS 
Manufacturers’ Exchange, 21 King St. E. 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Cable Address: “PRaMILLoo,” Toronto 
Codes: A BO 5th Edition, Bentley, Riverside 








W. & T. Avery, Limited 


Complete Weighing Equipment 
for Flour Mills 


98 Queen St.East TORONTO, CANADA 








The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


WINNIPEG, 779-782 Dufferin Ave. 


TORONTO, 50 Front Street East 


“Everything for Every Mill and Elevator’’ 


Mitt Mutua SERVICE 
For Policy Holders 


Mill and Klevator 
Insurance 


Murvat Fire Prevention Bureau 
230 East Ohio St. Chicago, Ill, 





519 








of all kinds 





Marsh & McLennan 


Minneapolis Office 
First National Soo Line Building 

































To Destroy Mill Insects 
Fumigators Supply Company ( 


INCORPORATED 
535 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. | 
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Calcyanide System of 
Flour Mill Fumigation 


CALCYANIDE COMPANY 
216 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


CARTER 
DUO-ASPIRATOR 


Unquestionably, users say, the 
greatest screenings machine 
ever built! 


Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 





W.S. NOTT CO., Minneapolis 
Mill Supply Headquarters 























Liquid Hydrocyanic Acid Gas 
for successful FIRST fumigations 


Fumigators Engineering Co.,Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Kansas City, Mo. 
210% Plymouth Bldg. 616 Board of Trade 








FLOUR ANALYSES 


40 Years of Service. Practical, reliable reports that show 
you the exact characteristics of flours and comparison with 
standard type averages. Know all the qualities of your flours. 
You can’t afford to be without the HOWARD TESTS. HOWARD 
REPORTS are always unbiased and easily understood. Write 
for price list of tests. Consultation on mill, bakery and re- 
lated problems, laboratory control methods, etc. 


The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Laboratory 


Drawer 1, Commerce Station MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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/ ‘Rly A Lucky Day 


I) VEN if it did happen to be Friday the 13th, every cake-baker will agree 
that it was a lucky day when he started to use Kismet Super-Patent Flour. 


If you want to make better cakes, cakes such as you have never made before, 
try this unusual flour. You will appreciate its real quality, its purity, and its 
remarkable uniformity—all the result of careful selection of wheat and de- 
pendable milling. 

Write us for further information. 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY - Noblesville, Ind., U.S.A. 


Elevator Capacity, 750,000 Bushels Mill Capacity, 1,200 Barrels Daily 





“Use Our Soft “Winter “(Wheat Flours 
Your Interests Safeguarded ‘ches ail aie. 


A Short Patent A Standard Patent 
UNEXCELLED FOR FAMILY USE 


Also ’ ‘EXPANSION “ig 


A Self-rising Flour 





When you buy 


Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Hard Winter Wheat Flour 
Hard Spring Wheat Flour 
Plain or Self-Rising 


from 


Acme-Ewvans Company 
INDIANAPOLIS 


p 100 Years ‘Opt “CONQUEROR’ Flour 


We Invite Your Inquiries 


THE GOSHEN MILLING COMPANY 
GOSHEN, INDIANA 








Milled from Laboratory Selected High Protein Wheat 


Ye ing. The mills at Lawrenceburg are so located that wheat may be drawn from 
North Dakota in the Northwest to Oklahoma in the Southwest on the 


basis of the through rates from the wheat fields to all points east of the 
Mississippi River—wonderful quality insurance to 
Lawrenceburg customers 


BLISH MILLING COMPANY Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 


Manufacturers of Winter Wheat Flour Daily Capacity 2,500 Barrels LAWRENCEBURG, IND. 
Daily Capacity 1,200 bbls. 


SEYMOUR, - ~- INDIANA 
~ PHOENIX FLOUR MILL 


Tapes bbs peed ene hl 
a y Me 

Wi eek x ho if a EVANSVILLE INDIANA. 
E ri MAKERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


Many customers have used our flour continuously over the four & - Pp AN 4 Dy Te. ‘@) once 


decades—and are pleased with it. ___FAMOUS FOR IT ‘Ss HIGH QUALITY. 
Many employees have spent a lifetime in our service and are 
glad of it. 


Buyers and employees alike—are our steadfast friends. The Loughry _— Milling & Crete Co 


We are open for connections 
WINTER and SPRING Member Millers’ National Federation 


J. ALLEN SMITH & WHEAT MILLERS MONTICELLO, INDIANA 


COMPANY, Inc. 
KNOXVILLE : TENN. 
MILLERS OF Lyon & Greenleaf Co. Mixed Cars 


Soft Wheat Flour MILLERS OF of Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
Hard Wheat Flour (for Bakers) High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour and Feed 
White Corn Meal LIGONTER, IND. MAYFLOWER MILLS 

Domestic and Export Ask for Prices | WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. FT. WAYNE, IND. 
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Evans Milling Co. JoneEs-HETTELSATER ConsTRUCTION Co. Complete EiacreBaspmen 
anufacture Kiln- : ; TIA : Flour Mills and Grain Elevators 
eee eee Designers and Builders for Milling Companies aaah eee 
Capacity, 5,000 Bushels 708-9 Mutual Building Kansas Crry, Missovrr Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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LEADING MILLS OF OHIO 














The Ansted & Burk Co. 7 Gwinn Milling Co. 


MILLERS SINCE 1846, 
BUT UP TO THE MINUTE IN IDEAS 





SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 7. Millers of soft, hard winter, 
1 FTES SSTENT FY and spring wheat flours 
William Tell’s ss Gdtehitnn 0 
Master Bread Flour “MT. elf-rising flour 
Master Pie Crust Flour NS Mixed cars pet flour, feed 
d 
Master Cake Flour ) ao 
Each specially milled for its purpose — Columbus, Ohio 














Both Terminal and 
Ohio Soft W heat Country Locations Bakers— 


When comparing Spring 
Flour Wheat Flour use 
OF HIGHEST QUALITY S WE HAVE MILLIS at Toledo, Ohio, 
eo Awe barrels daily capacity, and at Mt. " BULL DOG 1 


Vernon, Ohio, 500 barrels, with addi- 


THE tional elevator capacity at Fredericktown, for your standard 
ALLEN & WHEELER CO. Ohio, we combine whatever advantages accrue aici 
Domestic and Export to milling from locations at terminal and nig 
i The Fairchild Milling Company 
saps _— coumtzy poute. CLEVELAND, OHIO 

















We specialize in grinding selected soft 
winter wheat grown in this section. Our 





The Emery Thierwechter plain and self-rising flours have always en- When is a miller liable 
Co. oak HARBOR, OHIO joyed a high reputation for quality and uni- for forei en substances 
Millers of Soft and Hard Wheat Flours formity. We are always open for new con- in hi d ° 
eee soe Satepars of Seats nections where not already represented. in. his products 








Ths and many other 


The Toledo | Grain & Milling Co. weer BIE ove practical questions of 
a Northwestern Elevator (@ Mill Co. law affecting flour 
Red Ball Patent Old Homestead Toledo, Ohio (main office) Mt. Vernon, Ohio milling and allied in- 











dustries are answered 
in “The Miller and 





— BREAD, PASTRY AND SELF-RISING FLOUR 
The Williams Bros. Co. 











i ; ‘ 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. e i All Rail and Ex-Lake 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour t i ; Transit Milling the Law,” by A. L.H. 
wa our whens Ad oows on Ph yan E } 
erve”’ - . s ug 
ers at po. 4. sn phan ond pasate. 3 p ; The Most Me »dern Mill in Ohio Street. 
‘ A i r 3 : ‘ 
é ti or UNITED MILLS A handsomely bound volume 


CORPORATION 


of 734 pages, completely in- 


Service for Millers dexed, price $5.00, postpaid. 


Grain Dealers Bakers 






































Feed Manufacturers 
Mid-West Laboratories Co. 
samaeen Erase THE WARWICK CO. = Siiiraset FLOUR Wine Wiest The Northwestern Miller 
COLUMBUS, OHIO MASSILLON, OHIO Write for Samples and Prices Minneapolis, Minn. 
Si ORDER BLANK 
Hardesty Milling Co. 1927 
Quslity Millers Fand C Advertising’ Mustrations ~ The Peipentas ie. 
$y « ‘ Minneapolis, Minn, 
Domestic and Export © DOVER,OHIO Half- tones ~Zinc E tchings ye yen 
OAS SORE ME. oc ccccccccece copies 
of “The Miller and the Law,” by A. 
L. H. Street. Price $5.00. 








MAS-SOTA Spring Patent Flour 

ECCO Blended Patent Flour 

MRS Y Horse Feed Mixed Cars 
LTO Dairy Feed a Specialty 


The Buckeye Cereal Co. 


MASSILLON, OHIO 











....Charge to my account. 
....L enclose check. 
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Ocean freight 


Service — 


Special 
Equipment 
for Flour, 
Etc. 
104 Ships 


More Than a 
Million Tons 
56 Years’ 
Experience 
World-wide 
in Scope 
Frequent 
Sailings 


Speedy and Safe! 


KILLED hands deliver 

your freight shipment with 
the care and promptness that 
are the outgrowth of 56 years 
of experience. 


104 ships that total over a mil- 
lion tons provide a world-wide 
service for every kind of 
freight. There are fast trans- 
atlantic mail liners, the largest 
and fastest ships in the New 
York to California service, and 
special types of freighters to 
meet individual shipping needs. 


You can count on speedy de- 
livery with a minimum of 
breakage and pilferage and you 
will secure the favorable insur- 
ance rates that are accorded 
our steamers when you 


Ship via IMM. 


Regular Services Between 
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Ship your Flour 


via American Ships 


MONG the lines operated for the United 

States Shipping Board are several especially 

equipped for handling shipments of flour from 
American ports to all parts of the world. 


The ships operated by these lines will carry your 
flour cargoes promptly and efficiently to their des- 
tinations, and by utilizing them you will have the 
satisfaction and security that come from shipping 
your exports under the American flag. 


These services afford shippers an exceptional op- 
portunity to open up new and profitable markets, 
and to give added impetus to their foreign trade. 
Furthermore, they are under the direction of ex- 
perienced American operators whose advice is bound 


to prove helpful. 


For complete information regarding ships and dates 


of sailing, write for Schedule of Sailings, a compre- 
hensive publication issued to assist the shipper 


New York New Orleans London Antwerp 


Boston Galveston : 
Philadelphia Houston and nereergnnt negeaatind 
Manchester Glasgow 


Baltimore Montreal 
Hampton Roads Quebec Avonmouth Southampton 


One of our many offices is conveniently near you. 


Principal Offices : 
A.C. FETTEROLF, Vice President T.O. NERVIG, W. F. T. M. 
1 Broadway, New York 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


T. O. MARTIN, G. P. & F. A. E. J. McCONNELL, S. W.F. A. 
Metropolitan Life Bldg., 1100 Locust Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. St. Louis, Mo. 

J. D. ROTH, Western Traffic Manager, Chicago 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE LINES 


WHITE STAR LINE RED STAR LINE ATLANTIC TRANSPORT 
LEYLAND LINE WHITE STAR CANADIAN SERVICE 
PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


United States Shipping Board 


Merchant Fleet oration 


216 Metropolitan Life Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


437 Board of Trade Bldé. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


19th & B Streets N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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} SCANDINAVIAN A? 


REGULAR DIRECT SAILINGS FROM 


New York to Oslo, Copenhagen, and Baltic Ports 





























“AMERICAN LIN 


ANS 





F 


ht and particula 1 : ; , 

For Gen York, to Funch, Raye & Co., Inc. Also from Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 

ony i ee Uo., tas more and New Orleans to Copenhagen 
At Baltimore, to Ramsay, Scarlett & Co., Inc., and Baltic Ports 


Keyser Buildin 
At Boston, to A. 6. Lombard’s Sons. 


w Orleans, to American Baltic Ohartoring Special attention given to prompt 
Me Shippina Co. 1416-1417 New Orleans Bk. Bidg. forwarding of Flour to All Sean- 
At Chicago, . L. Harrison, Agent, 327 So. LaSalle St. dinavian Ports. 








HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


Regular Sailings from NEW YORK with fast pas- 


For Rates and other information senger steamers to Rotterdam via Plymouth, Eng- 
apply to: : land, and Boulogne Sur Mer, France. 

New York: Holland-America Line, Also Regular Freight Service from Boston, Phila- 
21 State Street delphia, Baltimore, Newport News, Norfolk, Savan- 

Chicago: Holland-America Line, nah and New Orleans to Rotterdam, Amsterdam. 
Room 509, 111 West Jackson Blvd. — Regular Service from NORTH PACIFIC COAST 

San Francisco: Holland-America Line, POINTS to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, London, Liver- 
120 Market Street. pool, Antwerp and Hamburg. 








BARR SHIPPING CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 
Freight Forwarders for Flour Millers 
and Exporters 


Are you using “BARR SERVICE”? 




















F. V. CAESAR W.L. RicHeson & Sons 
Traffi c Counselor Ocean Freight Brokers 
Transit Accounts a Specialty Forwarding Agents 
420 Flour Exchange MINNEAPOLIS 1320-26 Hibernia Bldg. NEW ORLEANS 
; ; ; It may pay you to 
We Are Large Buyers of Purified Middlings petne Aw 
CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn. with us 
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There is not a commercial estab- 
lishment of age in America the suc- 
: cess of which is not based on qual- 
Y ity. The S. George Company has Ay 


. never been successfully attacked on 


= = pe’ 


eel. ae 


~~ 


Pap a ralange 


se i NR ge me 






é 
¥ 
z 






the high grade of the product it {§ 
, sells. The world over, S. George @& 
¥ Company paper sacks are the 
standard of excellence. 
sota, New York, Pennsylvania, ,§ 
North Carolina, Ohio, Kansas and t > 
Michigan its sacks are standard for Y 
quality. S.George Company never 4 
would have withstood the storms of ‘# 
years but for the quality of its | 
products. No one can measure 
the worth of quality. 


S GEORGE COMPA 


gWELLSBURG, W. VA 


In Minne- 





endered wy 


LWAYS pleased to answer inquiries 
or discuss the merits of our machines. 
We can probably refer you to plants 
in your vicinity using’ our machin- 
ery to good advantage. Remember 
we are always at your service. 


Southwestern Representative—N. M. Vilm, 216 N. Estelle, Wichita, Kansas 
Eastern Representative—John McBride, 30 W. Balcom St., Buffalo, N. Y. 








It’s the a 





that have so firmly established 
their record with millers and 
elevator men throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


Each machine was designed 
for a specific service neces- 
sarily required for better mill- 
ing and production of flour of 
the highest quality. 


The mechanical principles 
adopted only after the most 
exacting tests have given proof 
of efficiency. 


All machines are built for long 
service, light upkeep and low 
power cost. 


(he PRINZ & RAU MFG. COMPAN 


Crevice 


OurThree Stars 


%* The Perfection 
Dust Collector 
26 Sizes 


%* The Iron Prince 
Scourer 
8 Sizes 


% AutomaticMilling 
Separator 


Numerous sizes for 
varied service 


MILWAUKEE 
WISCONSIN 
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WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 


Weare exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER—BLUE RIBBON—RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
‘‘Wisconsin Makes the Best Rye Flour” 




















Cream of Wheat Flour 


always uniform; always the best at a 
fair price. We.want some live buyers 
who are willing to pay for quality. 


John H. Ebeling Milling Co. 


GREEN BAY, WIS. 











Since 1849 Wisconsin’s Par Plus Product 


“ROCK RIVER RYE”’ 


All Grades— from the Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 


FRANK H. BLopGett, INCORPORATED, J ANESVILLE, WIs. 


Successors to Blodgett-Holmes Co., Blodgett Milling Co., and Ford Milling Co. 
The buyer purchasing our products pays no commission, 
no brokerage. Each sale is direct from mill to buyer. 








WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


RYE MEAL—ALL GRANULATIONS 
In the heart of the Rye producing sections of Wisconsin 


WEYAUWEGA MILLING CO. 
WEY AUWEGA, WISCONSIN 













In All the World the Finest Flour Mill 


FLOURS 


** ‘Made Good’ Since 1855”’ 


Hard Wheat Flours: Soft Wheat Flours: 
BAKER’S BEST VELVET 
KENO FANCY CAKE 
CHIEF PONTIAC ROYAL STAR 


COMMERCIAL MILLING CO. 


CLEVELAND, 0. DETROIT, MICH. PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPAQA, WIS. 


Choicest Rye is Raised in 


WISCONSIN 


VOIGT MILLING COMPANY 
Granp Raptps, Micu., U.'S. A. 


Watson-Higgins Milling Co. 
Fancy Soft Wheat Flour 


“NEW PERFECTION” “FIRST PRIZE” 
Flour Self-Rising Flour 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. eaten aden aed 


Hard Wheat Flours 














Pride. ..af 


Wisconsin 


Pure Wisconsin Rye Flour 
Samples and quotations 
sent on request 


THE PAGEL MILLING COMPANY 
Stevens Point, Wis. 


MARK TWAIN 
. er , COLUMBIAN 
Quality Michigan Flour PEP 
Plain and Self-Rising Soft Wheat Flours 
Made exclusively from Michigan wheat—we CRESCENT 
grind nothing else. Open for Connections ROYAL PATENT 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. - CHELSEA, MICH. GILT EDGE SELF RISING 





——— 








Rye Flour 








Made from Choice of Choicest Wisconsin Ry e Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 
A Pure White Patent 
That Helps the Baker 


FRANK JAEGER MILLING Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 


Tue A. H. Ranpati Mitt Co. 


Millers of Michigan Quality 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


The Huron Milling Co. "asie” 


SITU FINE BISCUIT FLOUR Mle 


Made from selected White Winter Wheat of 
a quality Peculiar to This Section. 


el 


New up-to-date mill just completed. 
Open for a few additional ti 


TEKONSHA, MICH, 














Make a Better Loaf 





ANALYSES 


The Columbus Laboratories 


31 North State Street - CHICAGO 


Wisconsin Milling Co. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 


Cable Address: “POWERFUL” 
Codes: Millers’ and Riverside 





** Michigan’s Finest Flour’’ OVID ROLLER MILLS 
: $ sas OVID, MICHIGAN 
White Swan and Hi Selfrising All our flour is made exclusively from selected 
Write for connections and samples Michigan —— ta from nearby territory _ 
PENINSULAR MILLING CO. Self-Rising Flour. Michigan bes Beans. 


Fuint, MICHIGAN Txos. H. Hysiop, Proprietor. 























Riverside Code . P'VELETTER REVISION ey Copy $12.50 


For sale by all its branches and THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 








Union City Milling Co. W. O. Hartig Electric Co. 
RANDALL BROS. UNION CITY, MICH. 312 Marquette Ave. Minneapolis 
ee 99 Fancy Patent Satisfaction Guaranteed—Get Our Prices 00 
ARBE Winter Wiest Anything Electrical 
Welte an Piours Milling Business Solicited 











Estimates furnished on all work 
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(LEADING MILLS OF THE ST. LOUIS DISTRICT] 
































Paut M. Marsua.t, Rospert N. Waker, Prentiss S. Witson, Herman A. BerKEMEYER, 
President Vice President Vice President Secretary-Treasurer 
Flour mill location in St. Louis means an | 


opportunity for a real selection of wheat 
—all the hard wheat that’s grown in this country 
is available to us. 


Ask the bakers who have been using RADIUM | 
whether this opportunity has meant anything 
in dollars and cents to them—every answer will 
make us another new customer. 














HALL MILLING COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
3,000 Barrels Daily Capacity Cable Address: HALLMILL 














































































































: Retshitched 2000 GILSTER MILLING CO. 
Saxony Mills . e CHESTER, ILLINOIS 
Hac a Sot Winter Wheat Fr The Operation of Flour Mills Manufaetarer of 
Correspondence ST. LOUIS, MO. Gilster’s Best and Featherlite 
Bolicived Daily Capacity, 1,100 Bbls. Plain and Self-rising Flour 
on two of which we grind Kansas Hard Wheat 
Flour and on two Soft Red Illinois and Indiana 
Wheat Flour enables us to take care of the re- 
eaummeabettd quirements of both bread and cake bakers in 
Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co. either straight or mixed cars, rendering excellent 
Exporters service in both quality and shipment to both large 
Always open for new and small customers. me * THE BAKER'S PROFIT SPECIALTY = Om 
foreign connections ST. LOUIS, MO. aM WRITE RALSTON PURINACO., ST.LOUIS Mi 
ALTON, ILL. 
° TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
SPARKS MILLING CO., i 
or Established 1855 Capacity 3,000 Barrels Daily 
Hezel Milling Company Bernet, Craft & Kauffman 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. illi 
Established 1861 Milling Co. sr. routs, mo. 
Manufacturers of hard and soft ° i 
stead sae Few SER Co. ANNAN-BURG hoor 
We sell for the account of first class mills ae ae secol ahead 
Semolina and Minnesots Flour; Kansas GRAIN & MILLING CO. 
dies Poy ic, atasteish Ws 
. 01 our; 
Baur Flour Mills Co. Flour. PACIFIC, MISSOURI ST. LOUIS, MO. HUEGELY MILLING CO. 
Millers of Hard Wheat Flour 
High ali 
ROMEO PATENT Soft Ween Wheat Flour 
“You'll Lovit” 
Established 1870 ST. LOUIS, MO. AVISTON BELLING CO. SAUERS MILLING CO. yo mama NASHVILLE, ILL. 
Millers since 1866 Manufacturers of the well known brands 
| there, Tiinate jy Song Flour Infallible...Invincible...Sauers Self-Rising 
Capacity 600 bbls AVISTON Pure Soft Winter Wheat Flours 
Pfeffer Milling Company Oable Address: "Avistocx” ILLINOIS EVANSVILLE, ILL. WORCESTER SALT 
‘ Manufacturers Bree Bich Standard of Quality for Fifty years 
rands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, ILL. otha is - ‘ 
caihereal, Jewel “Member Millers’ Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Missouri IVORY SALT 
*pacity: 1,000 bbls National Federation Manufacturers of Hard and Soft Winter Wheat Flour Prepared with Calcium Phosphate 
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bushel elevator 
capacity insures 
an unfailin 
wheat supp 


for uniform 
brands 


SPERRY FLOUR Co. 


Mills in California 
Oregon, Washington,Utabh 


San Francisco 
os address “Sperry” 





Largest Millers in Western America 











Wasco Warehouse Milling Co. 


Manufacturer Ali Grades 


HARD and SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
THE DALLES, OREGON, U. S. A. 


Daily Capacity, 2,000 Barrels 








November 


E PACIFIC COAST 2 








E have elevators in the finest hard spring wheat country in 
also blended flours and Pacific Coast (soft wheat) flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., seaTr_e, v.s 


Cable Address: ‘‘EFeMco,”’ all codes 


\ \ world and manufacture the very finest of hard spring wheat flours, 


eA. 


CLIFF H. MORRIS, EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 447 Produce Ex., New York City 
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Grinding Hard and Soft Whe 


cialty. 


GLOBE MILLS 


General Offices - LosAngeves 





Ogden..- One of Six 


. . and one of America’s finest. 


of Kansas, Idaho, Montana and 
Utah. Self-Rising Flour a spe- 


Mitts Ar Los ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


SaNDieco Coron OGDEN SACRAMENTO 


ats 








Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 


Soft White Winter Wheat Flour 
a Specialty 
Also Choice Blue-stem and Hard Spring Patents 


Cable Address: ‘‘Preston.”’ 
Capacity, 2,000 Barrels 


All Codes 


WAITSBURG, WASH., U. S. A 








CENTENNIAL MILL COMPANY 


Head Office: 503-506 Central Building SEATTLE, U.S. A. 


Cables:‘‘CENTENNIAL” 


All Codes We have Mills in the Wheatfields and Mills on Tide 


water 














Specializing in 
Strong Bakers 
ant Fancy Pastry 
Flours 


DS, ci 
ls {| {ly dininl f Ut 


Coren COTTON uu 
& SEWING TWINE 


Pendleton Flour Mill Co. 


PENDLETON, ORE. 











PENDLETON, OREGON 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 





COLLINS FLOUR MILLS 


Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 








CROWN MILLS 


Daily Capacity, 2,700 Barrels PORTLAND, OREG 





ON 


—— 











COLUMBIA RIVER MILLING CO. 


Mrtters or Buive-Stem Patent, 
Cracker and Pastry Fours 








Northern Flour Mills Company 


Head Office: Portland, Oregon, U. S. A. 
EXPORT and DOMESTIC MILLERS 

















Mills at Wilbur and Hartline, Washington WILBUR, WASHINGTON FF Salemaen teeta ee 
SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS, Spokane, WasHINGTON Riverside Code FIVE UETTERREVISION Per Copy $12 


Soft Winter and Blue-Stem Wheat Flours 








For sale by all its branches and THE Sensbenienae MILLER, Minneapolis, Minn., U. 


- 
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Prairie Flour Mill Company 
LEWISTON IDAHO 
Soft Wheat Pastry 
Bluestem and Hard Wheat Flour 


Mills in Idaho and Montana 





The Peacock Mill Co. 
FREEWATER, OREGON 


We are located in the best soft wheat 
belt in the world and make a specialty 
of soft wheat flour. 
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The WALLA WALLA 
FARMERS AGENCY 


WALLA WALLA - ore 


Mille 
BISCUIT ana PASTRY FLOUR 








H.T. PHOSPHATE 


HIGH-TEST 
PROVIDENT CHEMICAL 
WORKS 


Established 1876 ST. LOUIS, MO. 








PeerlessGroundCut 
Finish for Reduction Rolls 


Licensed Under The 
Essmueller Patents 


Getchell Cuttfor Break Rolls 


Makes a Big Percentage of 
Large, Uniform Middlings 


Twin City Machine Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








The Northwestern Miller, presenting to the trade here- 
with its new advertisers, commends them to the reader 
in the belief that they are worthy of confidence. Know- 
ingly, The Northwestern Miller will not advertise any 
save reliable and trustworthy concerns. The appearance 
of an advertisement in the columns of this journal, there- 
fore, is an indication of the financial and moral respon- 
sibility of the advertiser. If evidence proving the contrary 
is submitted to The Northwestern Miller, the advertiser 
will not be permitted to renew his contract, and the 
advertisement will be discontinued as soon as possible. | 


New advertising in this issue follows, a page reference 
being appended to the firm name: 


Marsh & McLennan, Mill & Elevator Insur- 
ance, Minneapolis, Minn................. 519 tok 


NEW ADVERTisERs 
(=? 


Page 
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FLOUR OF QUESTIONABLE QUALITY IS COSTLY AT ANY PRICE 





Capacity 4,000 Barrels Daily 


‘Dependable W heat Cflours 


Dappy Do .uak..... LIBERTY.....SNAPPY 


W. P. P. 


RAABBWABRARBBRSABRRRERREEE EEE EE EE 








We Supply 
‘Dependable Cflour 
and It’s (heapest 


in the 6nd 








THE HARRY R. GORDON COMPANY, 91-93 Wall Street, New York City 


H. J. HORAN, Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING COMPANY 


MEDIvo .. 
Rye MEAL 


‘Dependable Rye Cflours 


MANNA.... 


.. PURE Dark 


Our Eastern Representatives Can Supply You Truck Loads, Car Loads or Train Loads 


CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 








CHARLES TIEDEMANN 
MILLING Co. 








Mitts: O’Fallon, Illinois 


O’FALLON, ILLINOIS 


Millers of 
Quality Flours 


Collinsville, Illinois 


Established 1837 


NLY wheat of the most choice quality goes into our 
flour, which is well milled in every sense of the 


word. Our leading brands are 


FarryLaAn’, HIGHLAND Beauty and MayrosE 


HIGHLAND MILLING CO. 
HIGHLAND, ILLINOIS 








Hanover Star Milling Co. 


GERMANTOWN, ILL, 


Manufacturers of High Grade 
Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


DECATUR MILLING CO. 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


H. H. Corman, Prest. and Gen. Mgr. 
E. NATTKEMPER, Sales Manager 











Caps, Aprons, School Bags, Asbestos 
Holders—75 Numbers 

4) Write for Samples and 

, Prices 

‘7 Advertiser's Manufacturing 


Ripon, WIs. 
Largest in the World 





° ° Five Letter 
Riverside Code “Revision 
Issued in 1923 Per Copy, $12.50 
Discount for Quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by 


THE NORTHWESTERN * omen 
Minneapolis, Minn., U.S.A 
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If there were dreams to sell, 
Merry and sad to tell, 
And the crier rung his bell, 
What would you buy? 


T. L, Beddoes - 1840 
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Speaking of Advantages... 


“Town Crier” dealers 

Have many advantages. : 
One of them 
Is the comfortable feeling 
That comes , 
From knowing 
That nowhere 
Can a customer buy | 


A better flour. 


OS ater: 


: THEM DL AND FLOUR LINCO 
ot ee 








“A BAKER CANNOT RAISE THE STANDARD OF HIS LOAF ABOVE THE STANDARD OF THE FLOUR HE USES” 
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7IARKETING of grain has 
been for centuries a matter 
of grave public concern. In 
modern times the great cen- 
tral grain markets have 
reached an importance in 
the distribution of food 
supplies which has caused 
attention to be focused on 
them. 

Grain marketing is de- 
fined as getting the grain 
from the producer to the consumer. If the market 
machinery is functioning well, the result is that the 
produce reaches the.consumer at the right time and 
at the right place, in the right quantity and of the 
right quality, at a reasonable price and at a fair cost 
for the marketing service itself. 

The fundamental problem of the grain market is 
to move the whole crop into consumption, without a 
loss, without a shortage and without a carry-over. 
And price is the instrument through which the market 
does this or should do it. If the market is an open, 
free, competitive one, it makes the automatic adjust- 
ment of production to consumption. The basic func- 
tion of the market, then, is to register that price 
which best co-ordinates production and consumption. 
Such a price is variously called a fair price, a reason- 
able price, or an equilibrium price. The test of a 
good marketing system is, Does it perform these vari- 
ous services efficiently and at a low cost? 

The question is not a simple one. There would be 
an ideally simple wheat market, for instance, if exactly 
one fifty-second part of the world’s wheat crop were 
harvested each week, and consumed each week, and 
if the quality were always the same, and if the price 
remained the same, and if every buyer of wheat and 
flour and bread paid cash. There would then be no 
credit problem, no storage problem, no grading prob- 
lem, and no price problem. This ideally simple condi- 
tion is in sharp contrast with reality. 

The “right” quantity of wheat—meaning the nor- 
mal requirements of the world—is commonly estimated 
to be 3,500,000,000 bus a year (omitting China). Using 
the 1926 Yearbook of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, and quoting in round numbers, we see 
that this was the world crop in 1922, but that in 1925 
it had increased by some 700,000,000 bus. Going back 
to 1914, we find another so-called normal year of 
8,500,000,000 bus. But the crop was 500,000,000 bus 
in excess of that amount in 1913, and in 1915 800,- 
000,000. In 1916, however, the crop fell 1,000,000,000 
bus short of that of 1915. The size of the crop, in 
other words, is not evenly adjusted by nature, year by 
year, to the world’s demands, and it varies in quality 
48 much as it does in quantity. 














The Need for Adjustment Machinery 

i es time of production is not co-ordinated with the 

time of consumption. While wheat is being har- 
vested some place every week in the year, the bulk of 
it is actually harvested during four months—July, 
August, September, October. Finally, much of it is 
Produced in fields many thousands of miles from the 
consumer. In short, then, the wheat is not produced 
in the right quantity or quality, or at the right time 
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Grain -Jarket and the 


By .fames &. Boyle 


Professor of Rural Economy in Cornell University 


or place, to meet normal consumer demand. To over- 
come these various maladjustments there has slowly 
grown up between consumer and producer a very elab- 
orate and nicely adjusted set of agencies performing 
the so-called “go-between” or middleman services of 
credit, storage, transportation, risk bearing, and vari- 
ous other more specialized services. 


The Most Important Market Factor 

HE consumer is the most important market factor. 

All goods are produced to be consumed. The con- 
sumer is, therefore, the only final market, and the 
satisfied customer is the best market. In the end the 
consumer dictates both production and price, as needs 
must be met. Consumer demand is, therefore, the 
starting point in studying grain marketing. 

In the language of the market, there are two gen- 
eral classes of grains, namely, wheat and the coarse 
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HE accompanying article comprises extracts 

from testimony introduced in the current grain 
rate hearing of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Additional articles on other phases of grain 
marketing, from the same source, will be published 
in forthcoming issues of The Northwestern Miller. 
Professor Boyle is internationally known as a rural 
economist. He is the author of several books and 
pamphlets on the subject, his knowledge having 
been gained largely at first hand through study and 
investigation. 
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grains. The latter include corn, oats, rye and barley. 
Corn is the principal grain crop of the United States, 
but it falls far short of wheat in commercial impor- 
tance, because it is largely consumed on the farms 
where produced. Wheat enters the channels of trade. 
The oat crop, like that of corn, is mostly consumed on 
the farms where produced. Rye and barley are of 
great commercial importance only in those years when 
Europe is short of wheat, rye, potatoes or barley, and 
must call upon the United States for supplies. 

This country produces 15 times as much corn as 
Argentina, but exports only half as much. Argen- 
tina exports 66 per cent of its crop, and the United 
States 1% per cent. In the 1921 Yearbook of Agri- 
culture we learn that our corn crop, taking a 10-year 
average, is utilized in the following manner: over 80 
per cent is fed on farms (40 per cent to hogs, 20 per 
cent to horses and mules, 15 per cent to cattle, 4 per 
cent to poultry, 3.5 per cent human food, and 1 per 
cent to sheep). The balance is utilized as follows: 
6.5 per cent in mills, 5.5 per cent fed to stock, 3 per 
cent for other uses, and 1.5 per cent exported. 

There are extreme and violent fluctuations in de- 
mand for corn—both domestic and foreign. The for- 
eign demand is registered by our exports of corn. 
Some typical years run as follows: in 1921, 67,000,000 
bus; next year, over twice as much, namely, 176,000,- 
000 bus. The next three years showed a marked and 
continuous decline, the figure for 1925 being 8,000,000. 

The domestic demand for corn fluctuates chiefly 
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with changes in the number of swine on farms; also 
with the supply and price of competing grains for 
stock feed. There also are certain recognized regional 
demands for corn which the market must meet; for 
example, New England feed mills prefer yellow corn 
to white, and pay more for it; the South prefers the 
white; in the South more corn is used for human food 
than in the North. 

Variations in the size of the pig crop cause fluctua- 
tions in the demand for corn, which factors the market 
must register in terms of price. Another variable in 
the problem is the consumption of pork by the people 
of the United States. This demand is extremely elastic, 
being as much as 27 lbs per capita in nine years. 

Corn prices must reflect not merely the clearly 
visible factor of fluctuation in production, but also 
the more obscure factor of variations in demand. 

The oat crop may be compared with corn, 70 per 
cent being consumed on the farm. Rye and barley 
are secondary crops in the United States, yet they 
are significant both here and in Europe for the influ- 
ence they have on wheat prices, both being substitutes 
for wheat as human food. Corn, oats, and barley are 
substituted for one another, to some extent, as live 
stock feed. About 50 per cent of the barley crop is 
consumed on the farm, 

The export.demand for these three crops shows 
sudden and wide fluctuations. For example: quoting 
from the Yearbook of Agriculture statistics, in 1921 
the exports of oats totaled 4,302,000 bus; in 1922, 15,- 
987,000. Rye exports in 1918 were 7,632,000 bus, and 
in 1920 over 57,000,000. Barley exports in 1918 were 
18,805,000 bus, and in 1919 37,612,000. 


Wheat the Chief Commercial Crop 


o— wheat is our chief commercial grain crop, 
more discussion will be devoted to it than to the 
coarse grains. . 

The final consumption of wheat is for human food, 
animal feed, and seed. Here are three distinct types 
of demand, and each fluctuates materially from year 
to year. The “elasticity of demand” for wheat has 
been but recently recognized by economists the world 
over. Up to recent years, this was assumed to be 
inelastic. 

The first thing to note concerning the consumption 
of wheat is the wide per capita difference between 
countries. Some are literally “wheat eaters,” while 
others chiefly use other grains in their diet. Thus the 
French and the Belgians are the heaviest wheat bread 
eaters of the world, their per capita consumption being 
two and one half times as large as that of the Ger- 
mans. Italy and the United Kingdom both rank above 
the United States in this connection. Just before the 
war the French consumption of wheat per capita was 
9.12 bus, but during the wer it fell to 7.81. Before 
the war the Belgian per capita consumption was 8.53 
bus, and the United States consumption 5.68. (Year- 
book of Agriculture, 1921, p. 580.) Before the war 
the German per capita consumption of wheat varied 
from 2.9 bus in 1911 to 3.4 in 1913. (Annuaire inter- 
national de Statistique Agricole, 1913 et 1914, pp. 528, 
530.) 

The above figures are based on the best available 
official estimates. The Hindus and the Japanese con- 

(Continued on page 657.) 
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OLLAND, as every one knows, lies below 
the level of the sea to a large extent, and 
in no case rises far above it. The Zuider 
Zee, an open sea basin, forms an enormous 

indentation that juts into the very heart of the coun- 
try, and great sea dikes, built about that body of 
water, hold out the stormy flood tides. 

A law was passed, June 14, 1918, providing for the 
closing in of the Zuider Zee and the drainage of the 
portion thus inclosed. The plan that has been evolved 
is to build a huge dam across the Zee between North 
Holland and Friesland, by way of the island of 
Wieringen, thus creating an inland lake of fresh water 
to supplant the brackish sea that now exists. Large 
areas of water will thereby be reclaimed into fertile 
land, and the dikes will hold out only an unruffled lake. 

The law did not describe the limit of the land to 
be thus recovered, although the total is likely to 
amount to nearly 600,000 acres. The significance of 
this reclamation to the industrial, agricultural and 
general economic life of the Netherlands can hardly 
be overestimated. 

Probably the first plans to reclaim the Zuider Zee 
occurred in 1641, when Leeghwater, a windmill builder 
of De Rijp, published his pamphlet on Haarlam Lake, 
and in 1667, when Hendric Stevin proposed that dikes 
be built across all the channels to the sea, between the 
islands, connecting this defense with the Frisian Coast. 

In 1848 J. Kloppenburg and P. Faddegon issued 
a booklet setting forth the desirability of reclaiming 
the Zuider Zee. In 1849 a government engineer named 
B. P. G. van Diggelen published a similar proposal. 
The latter’s idea was to secure the coast line first and 
to drain the inclosed land subsequently. It was be- 
lieved that the problem of the Yssel River was not 
satisfactorily settled by this scheme, and the plan met 
with little support. It was quite generally felt in 
Holland that the Yssel presented an insuperable ob- 
stacle to the complete closing of the Zuider Zee. 


Early Enabling Legislation 
UBSEQUENT proposals took in only a portion of 
the sea south of the mouth of the Yssel River, and 

the advantages to be derived from such engineering 
projects were consequently more restricted. Further 
plans developed, and in 1877 a bill was introduced 
empowering the state to drain the southern portion of 
the Zuider Zee. This measure was withdrawn after a 
change of ministry had occurred in the same year. 

M. A. Buma, in 1882, a member of the second 
chamber, introduced a bill to promote an inquiry into 
the practicability of closing in and draining the Zuider 
Zee. He was an inhabitant of a small Frisian town 
on the Zee, and his knowledge, first hand, of the 
dangers of the existing arrangement prompted him to 
persist in his efforts, although his scheme at first ob- 
tained little support. 

In 1886 the Zuider Zee Association was formed. 
The object of this group was “the institution of a 
thorough technical and financial inquiry into the ques- 
tion of closing in and draining the Zuider Zee. If con- 
sidered advisable, then the methods and means are tu 
be considered by which it has to be carried out.” 

J. van der Toorn, chief engineer of the state water 
department, began the technical investigation which 
followed, being aided by C. Lely, who, after the for- 
mer’s resignation a year later, took over the study 
of this project. e 

The question of closing the openings between the 
North Sea islands was first considered and it was 
concluded that, although the two greatest apertures 
might possibly be closed, such risks and so great an 
expenditure would be involved that the attempt would 
be senseless. Therefore the outermost dam should lie 
behind the greatest depth of these sea openings; for 
example, from the coast of the North Holland main- 
land to Wieringen, and thence to the western point 
of Terschelling. The North Sea islands could be joined 
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‘Damming and ‘Draining the Zuider Zee 


By Lambert C. Wilten 


to each other and to the Groningen Coast. If desired, 
the high sandbanks behind Texel and Vlieland islands 
could be inclosed separately. 

Dr. Lely discarded the plan of conducting the Yssel 
River through a long canal to the sea, and planned 
instead to leave a great lake at its mouth. This lake, 
the Ysselmeer, will continue to stand in the inclosed 
part of the present Zuider Zee, being capable of taking 
for a time all the water discharged into it. It can 
be kept at low level by the use of sluices. There will 
be four groups of polders within the inclosure, the 
great lake, the Ysselmeer, standing in the center of 
them. 


A Test of the Uncovered Soil 

ig 1892 a royal commission was appointed to inquire 

into the scheme, and this group’s report, published 
two years later, suggested only minor changes from 
the original plan. A bill was introduced in 1901 pro- 
posing that the work be undertaken and that the two 
western polders be made. In 1907 a measure was in- 
troduced proposing that the northwestern polder only 
be drained, thus giving an opportunity to test the 
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HAT land is this that seems to be 
A mingling of the land and seaP 

This land of sluices, dikes and dunes? 
This water-net that tessellates 
The landscape? This unending maze 
Of gardens, through whose latticed gates 
The imprisoned pinks and tulips gaze; 
Where in long summer afternoons 
The sunshine, softened by the haze, 
Comes streaming down as through a screen; 
Where over fields and pastures green 
The painted ships float high in air, 
And over all and everywhere 
The sails of windmills sink and soar, 
Like wings of sea gulls on the shore? 


Author Unknown 

















value of the soil thus uncovered and to further plan 
the remainder of the great project. 

Mr. Lely became minister of public works for the 
third time in 1916, and a bill introduced that year 
was adopted in 1918. By a royal decree of May 31, 
1919, the institution of the technical service of the 
Zuider Zee work was regulated by the government. 

Two measures were passed in 1925, the principal 
feature of which was to speed the execution of the 
work. The financial assets of the government made 
this possible, and it was felt that unless the project 
went forward at good speed the entire undertaking 
would be jeopardized. 

What is the purpose of the government in under- 
taking this vast engineering scheme to increase the 
territory of Holland by 7 per cent? What does it 
hope to accomplish? What benefits are in sight? 

A booklet issued by the association, the “Nether- 
lands Abroad,” details at length some of the benefits 
which are likely to accrue once the work is completed. 
It says, in part, commenting upon a report of the 
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commission instituted by the minister of public works, 
issued on July 20, 1925: 

“One of the direct assets of the undertaking, an 
immediate result of the work of reclamation, is the 
acquisition of 552,500 acres of new land. The com- 
mission went into the question of what value must be 
attached to this. Upon the basis of the extensive 
details collected and a close consideration concerning 
the course of prices of land, throughout long periods 
of time, according to the commission it may be antici- 
pated that when the Zuider Zee lands are rented— 
which may presumably be looked forward to between 
1930 and 1950—the average leasing rentals will not be 
less than $50 to $60 per two and a half acres per year, 
For the light, sandy lands somewhat lower prices 
will be fixed.” 

Attention is also called to the benefits accruing as 
a result of the construction of the inclosing dike, and 
particularly from the formation of a fresh water lake 
accompanying this. The booklet explains that the pres- 
ent condition of the districts surrounding the Zuider 
Zee, especially of the provinces of Friesland and North 
Holland, is such that in periods of summer drouth a 
great need of fresh water arises. In South Holland 
and Utrecht, fresh water can be allowed to flow in at 
many places from the Rhine and Lek rivers. At pres- 
ent the provinces to the north cannot do this, and 
must get water from the salty sea. 

“If now,” the booklet says, “as a result of the in- 
closing of the Zuider Zee, a fresh water reservoir is 
created in the center of the country, from which in 
summer as much water can be tapped as is considered 
necessary and desirable, then in those parts there will 
be sufficient good drinking water available for the 
cattle, as well as for the production of milk.” Great 
profit to the entire nation is likely to result from this 
increased source of revenue. 

The province of Friesland will acquire a new im- 
portance in regard to shipping when the canal can be 
kept up to level in periods of drouth. At present, at 
such times, vessels are capable of being only partially 
loaded. 

“It is perfectly clear,” the booklet points out, “that 
many advantages of a general nature for the whole 
country are connected with the carrying out of such 
an undertaking and with such a great extension of 
territory, advantages which cannot be laid down in 
definite sums of money, but which are, notwithstand- 
ing, undoubtedly very considerable. Many branches 
of national existence, such as trade, industry and agri- 
culture, will gain to a lesser or greater degree, while 
for a whole series of years work will be provided for 
large numbers of laborers. With reference particu- 
larly to the general advantages to agriculture the com- 
mittee devotes what are certainly extremely important 
considerations. It refers to the great need that exists 
in this country for good land for cultivation, and shows 
very clearly that as the Netherlands is desirous of 
retaining its position as one of the leading agricul- 
tural countries of Europe, the making available of 
more good, arable land is a decided necessity, and that 
this should take place as soon as possible.” 


Loss of the Sea Fisheries 
LSEWHERE, in a chapter dealing with the 
project, in “Holland and Her Colonies,” the bene- 

fits are also considered as they apply to agriculture. 
This reads, in part: 

“A disadvantage of this conversion of the Zuider 
Zee into an inclosed fresh water lake is the loss of the 
sea fisheries there. This, of course, seriously affects 
the persons who earn their living by them, and the 
difficulty is to be met by special measures. But this 
disadvantage cannot be considered of prime imp0T 
tance, seeing that the Zuider Zee fisheries only afford 
a poor livelihood to the people, and the farming which 
will take its place will benefit them much more. - - ° 

(Continued on page 543.) 
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PUBLICITY AND LIFE INSURANCE 


IFE insurance companies are giving increasingly 
eaten consideration to national publicity, par- 
ticularly on a group or institutional basis, as a means 
of enlarging the market for insurance. For the year 
1927, new insurance to the amount of nearly twelve 
billions of dollars will be written, bringing the grand 
total of insurance on nearly fifty-five million American 
lives to approximately ninety-six billions of dollars. 
This astonishing volume of insurance has been placed 
by the companies at what undoubtedly is the highest 
and most wastefully employed selling cost in the com- 
mercial history of the world. 

One reason for this is that life underwriters have 
since their beginning employed the one sale at a time 
idea, involving the use of solicitors and duplication of 
effort to a degree best appreciated by the millions who 
have had to devise special means to escape their min- 
istrations. Despite the enormous purchases of life in- 
surance, there is no established market for it as there 
is for the products of industry. Every sale is an 
individual undertaking made by first creating the de- 
mand from the prospect and then making the sale to 
fill it. 

The antithesis of this is found in another great 
industry which has attained comparable expansion in 
the past few years. Motor cars are sold in response 
to a demand created by publicity. The annual adver- 
tising outlay of motor car manufacturers is, as related 
to their volume of business, thirty to one as compared 
with that of life underwriters. Cost of motor car 
sales admittedly is high, but the direct cost still is 
very low as compared with the unbelievable waste in 
the sale of policies of insurance. 

A considerable number of life insurance companies 
are awakening to these facts and are insistently urging 
the application of modern publicity methods to their 
business. How far the movement will go, or rather 
how long it will take to effect a change, is, of course, 
wholly conjectural. It is fair to assume that, sooner 
or later, policy holders will realize the frightful sales 
burden reflected in their premium rates and demand 
that they be freed from the extravagances of the pres- 
ent system. There is no reason why, with the devel- 
opment of “insurance consciousness” through modern 
publicity methods, purchasers of insurance should not 
buy it as willingly and as conveniently as they do a 
railway ticket or a necktie. 

Some one recently said that seventy-eight principal 
industries are engaged in a struggle to secure as much 
as possible of the national income. The success of 
publicity movements in the last score of years proves 
every day more forcibly that those who secure their 
full share of the consumer’s dollar must sooner or 
later abandon archaic methods. Publicity is the great- 
est single force in modern life. The industry which 
does not use it or uses it improperly sooner or later 
will be brought to account, whether, as in the case of 
surance, on the score of waste and sales extrava- 
gance, or, as in the case of bread, on the score of 
neglect and indifference. 

* * os 
A miller who sells a large amount of flour in 

the hope that it will some way return him a 

9 disputes the old adage of the wnwisdom of 

uying a pig in a poke. 

* * * 
BREAD AT HOME AND ABROAD 
|‘ Great Britain, food and correlated services take 

7 sixty per cent of the national income, and of 
this about twenty per cent goes for flour and bread. 
- increase of one penny in the cost of the quartern 
caf adds fifty million dollars to the annual bread bill 
ond advances the cost of the living index number two 
pants. On the Continent, because of the lesser con- 
» aa of meat, the percentage applied to flour and 
Tread is even higher. With hard times the better 


_ cut down on the consumption of bread and the 

ha masses resort to substitutes, such as rye, bar- 
¥; corn, potatoes and root vegetables. 

_ This situation, described in detail in a current bul- 

of Food Research Institute, is almost directly 
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—> “Visitin’ up to Red Saw- 
> yer's the other 








Fetchit 
<. of the 
Fish River Roller 
Mills, “I noticed 
a old cuckoo 
clock Red’s had 
angin’ there for years 
had been took down, an’ 
I up an’ ask him how come it was gone. 
‘Well, Dad,’ says Red, ‘ever since I took to 
sellin’ flour for shipment a good ways off 
that clock ain't seemed friendly. Then, the 
other day, jes’ when I'd signed up ona sale 
for shipment more’n a year ahead, danged 
ef that old bird didn’t come out an’ cuckoo 
at me twelve times straight an’ I up an’ 
done murder; an’ ef you happen to be 
collectin’ clock wheels an’ innards you'll 
find a quart of °em down on the rocks by 
the tail race which you can have free.’” 











contrary to that in the United States, where bread 
comprises a relatively small part of the food expense, 
which, in turn, is much less in its proportion to the 
average family income than in Europe. In this coun- 
try, a statistical family of three, with an income of 
one hundred dollars per month, will consume eight 
hundred loaves of bread per year, and an increase of 
one cent per pound in its price, resulting from an 
increase of fifty cents a bushel in the wheat price, 
would amount to eight dollars per year, or about two 
per cent of the annual food cost. This obviously is a 
sum of no importance in the American family expense 
budget. 

In Europe, a rise of fifty cents per bushel in the 
price of wheat, reflected in a forty per cent advance 
in bread costs, results far differently. A baker in 
Europe, selling a quartern loaf at the equivalent of 
sixteen cents, would, with such an advance. in flour, 
increase his price to twenty-two cents. With the sta- 
tistical family income about six hundred dollars per 
year and a food expenditure of half that sum, the 
added cost of bread per family would amount to 
twenty-two dollars per year, a serious item in the 
domestic balance sheet and one which, in a very large 
number of cases, forces a revision of diet in favor of 
substitute foods. 

A further interesting comparison in the bulletin is 
that between wheat prices and the selling price of 
commercially baked bread. In America, where bakers 
add numerous other materials and where labor costs 
are high and distribution expenses enormous, the flour 
cost represents one fourth to one third the retail price 
of the loaf. In Europe, the flour cost is two thirds 
to three fourths the consumer’s cost of the loaf. It 
was common practice before the war, says the bul- 
letin, to sell a unit of bread at the price of a unit of 
flour; three pounds of flour, costing twelve cents, being 
sold as four pounds of bread for sixteen cents, leaving 
the return from the fourth loaf, four cents, to cover 
cost and profit. : 

This method of figuring has changed since the war, 
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but even now, in Great Britain, flour costing four and 
three tenths cents per pound is likely to be reflected 
in a bread price of five cents per pound. In the 
United States, a flour cost of two and a half cents 
per pound would mean a retail price of about nine 
cents per pound for bread, the very wide spread being 
accounted for by high costs of added expensive ma- 
terials and a distribution system neither known nor 
required in Europe. 

A general conclusion to be gained from the bul- 
letin, although it is not especially emphasized therein, 
is that price has little to do with bread consumption 
in the United States. This is, of course, already ap- 
parent in the enormous increase in consumption of 
commercial bread in face of an evident very much 
higher cost than for bread baked in the home. The 
cost, relative to flour content, of a loaf baked in the 
family kitchen probably approximates the cost of bread 
in Europe. Yet the American housewife steadily is 
turning away from home baking and to the greater 
convenience of bread from the baker. 

As everybody in these industries knows, this is 
tending to make bread more and more an incidental 
rather than a staple food in this country. How much 
this process is being hastened by the very highly re- 
fined modern loaf, as contrasted with the substantial 
roast-beef-and-potatoes quality of old-fashioned kitch- 
en baked bread, cannot be determined. Both millers 
and bakers must concede that it contributes something 
to the undisputed decline in per capita consumption. 

* * . 

“If the baking industry were sufficiently pros- 
perous to be able to advertise on a national scale, 
it would be possible to regain the lost business, 
for the simple reason that bread is first and fore- 
most the best and cheapest of all foods. If ite 
many virtues were proclaimed after the fashion 
in which packed cereals are advertised, bread 
would easily win—J.H. Merrett in Milling. 


+ * * 


NOT AMERICA BUT BALLY-HOO 


~— London Sunday Chronicle, in complaining of 
America forcing the world “to be American, not 
with the world’s co-operation, but against the world’s 
contemptuous hostility,” says: 

We are having too much American nonsense 
that floods the world—that stolid, humorless non- 
sense that sees nothing funny in a procession of 
flag wagging musical comedy men and women. 
America has forced the world to sing her songs, 
speak her language, idolize her screen divorcees. 
She has forced us to dance the dances of colored 
people she refuses in her own restaurants. We 
hate Yankee bluff and bluster, but we stand for 
hours in queues to see American films that dis- 
tort our own war efforts; we.ride in American 
motorcars and yell for American talent on our 
stage. 

Disregarding the paradox in the editor’s complaint, 
his words seem bitter beyond the need. Obviously, 
whatever is nauseous need not be swallowed. No 
duress is employed to make people stand in queues 
before the cinema palaces, sing darky songs or dance 
to syncopated measures. One may take them or leave 
them as he does prize fights, brussels sprouts and the 
Sunday murder supplement. There is no need to be 
“contemptuously hostile” about it. 

In the United States these things which the Chron- 
icle calls American are fully as annoying to many 
people as they are in England or anywhere else in 
the world. They are no more America than the silly 
ass professional Britisher is England. We simply take 
them or leave them, according to individual taste, and 
think no more about it. 

The Americanization of the world is nothing threat- 
ening, and not likely to have any more serious results 
elsewhere than in America itself. What the Chronicle 
is bitter about is not the product of America, but of 
bally-hoo. Those who listen to the bally-hoo and go 
into the show have what they like, while those who 
listen, smile and go their way have what they like. 
Bally-hoo is the same in all countries and all tongues. 
America has simply developed it and commercialized 
it,—and grins at its own accomplishment. 
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Domestic Demand.—The flour market continues quiet. Buyers are displaying 
very little interest, and show no disposition to add materially to their holdings. 
The strength in wheat caused by adverse reports from Argentina has had little 
influence in stimulating buying interest. 
Millers feel that the present apathetic 
condition of the trade is likely to endure 
for some time, in the absence of any 
major changes in the wheat market. Last 
week’s bookings appear to have aver- 
aged little better than 50 per cent of 
capacity. 

Export Trade—Foreign business is 
also quiet, although there is a small con- 
tinuous movement to Latin America and 
the West Indies. Virtually no European 
business is being done, nor is there much 
prospect of a revival in this trade until 
after the present Canadian movement slackens. Canadian mills are even making 
themselves felt in the West Indies market. United States mills are catching up 
on orders for clears, both first and second. Offerings of these grades have been 
more free of late, and some mills are finding difficulty in preventing accumulations. 

Production—Shipping instructions are much slower than a week ago, and pro- 
duction figures are considerably reduced from the comparatively heavy runs of 
late October. Further curtailment in operation is indicated. 

Flour Prices——Minneapolis mill prices are 5@10c bbl higher than those listed 
a week ago, Buffalo prices are unchanged, Kansas City prices are 10@25c lower, 
and St. Louis quotations 5@15c lower. 

Millfeed.—Colder weather has stimulated demand for millfeed, with the result 
that bran and standard middlings average $1@1.50 ton higher than a week ago. 
There is improved demand for the heavier feeds, and these are firmer, though 
unchanged in price. There has been some fairly heavy buying by jobbing interests. 
The trade generally has been holding back on large buying, in the expectation that 
prices would materially decline. Stocks were low, however, and the advent of 
colder weather brought a sudden flurry of demand. Mixers are now asking for 
hurry-up shipments, some even bidding top prices for immediate shipment. The 
undertone of the Canadian market continues strong, and United States purchasers 
are still bidding liberally for supplies from this quarter. 





European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, Ena., Nov. 8.—(Special Cable)—The imported flour market is quiet, 
with buyers awaiting delivery on their recent forward purchases. Today’s quota- 
tions: Canadian top patents 39s 6d@40s 6d per 280 lbs ($6.75@6.92 bbl), Canadian 
export patents 37s 6d@38s ($6.41@6.49 bbl), Kansas export patents 37s 6d ($6.41 
bbl), American milled Manitobas 38s 6d ($6.58 bbl), Australian patents 37s ($6.32 
bbl), American low grades 28s ($4.78 bbl), Argentine low grades 25s 6d ($4.36 
bbl), home milled straight run 38s, c.i.f. ($6.49 bbl). 

Liverpool.—Imported flour is at a standstill. Home mills are securing the 
small business passing, at cut prices. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 
89s@40s 6d per 280 lbs ($6.66@6.92 bbl), Canadian export patents 37@38s ($6.32 
@6.49 bbl), American soft winter patents 38s ($6.49 bbl), Kansas export patents 37s 
6d ($6.41 bbl), Australian patents 38s 6d ($6.23 bbl), American low grades 28s 6d 
@30s ($4.87@5.12 bbl). 

Glasgow.—Fair sales of strong flours have been made. Winters are being un- 
dersold by home mills, which are undercutting one another. Today’s quotations: 
Canadian export patents 37s 6d per 280 lbs ($6.41 bbl), Canadian soft winters 
36s 9d@37s. ($6.25@6.32 bbl), American soft winters 40s@40s 6d ($6.83@6.92 
bbl), Australian patents 36s@36s 6d ($6.15@6.23 bbl). 

Belfast—Fair sales of some grades of imported flour are being made. Buy- 
ers, however, are seeking lower prices, and business generally is limited. Today’s 
quotations: Canadian top patents 40s per 280 lbs ($6.13 bbl), Canadian export 
patents 37s 6d@38s 6d ($6.41@6.58 bbl), American milled Manitobas 38s ($6.49 
bbl), Kansas export patents 39@41s ($6.66@7 bbl), American soft winters 41s 
($7 bbl), home milled, delivered, 40s ($6.83 bbl). 

Amsterdam.—Large arrivals of imported flour have depressed the market 
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and, in consequence, sales are limited. Today’s quotations: Canadian export pat- 
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ents $7.35@7.75 per 100 kilos ($6.53@6.89 bbl), Kansas top patents $7.60@8 ($6.76 


@7.12 bbl), Kansas straights $7.25@7.60 


($6.44@6.76 bbl), home milled, delivered, 


$7.40 ($6.59 bbl), Belgian patents $7.05 ($6.28 bbl). 

Hamburg.—Some sales of Canadian flour for November and December ship- 
ment have been made, but flour for later delivery is neglected. Today’s quotatioys: 
Canadian export patents $7.30@7.70 ($6.60@6.85 bbl), Kansas top patents $7.49 
@7.85 ($6.59@6.97 bbl), English patents $7.45@8.40 ($6.62@7.48 bbl), home milled 
$10.15 ($9.02 bbl), rye flour $8.30@8.75 ($7.389@7.77 bbl). 


Copenhagen.—Better interest is shown in early 1928 shipments. 


No big pur- 


chases have as yet been made, as consumers are holding off, anticipating lower 


prices in view of the reduced quotations of home mills. 


Today’s quotations: Cana- 


dian top patents $7.60@8 per 100 kilos ($6.76@7.12 bbl), Kansas top patents $7,35 
@7.90 ($6.53@7.03 bbl), Oklahoma patents $7.30@7.70 ($6.50@6.85 bbl), Nebraska 


patents $7.40@7.60 ($6.59@6.76 bbl). 


Oslo.—Sales of imported flour are limited, as home mill prices are again lower, 
Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $7.80@8 per 100 kilos ($7.03@7.12 bbl), 
Canadian export patents $7.10@7.50 ($6.41@6.68 bbl), American rye flour $7@ 
7.25 ($6.283@6.45 bbl), English patents $7.20 ($6.41 bbl), Minnesota top patents 


$8.10 ($7.21 bbl). 


WHEAT 


Wheat is weak, and selling slowly in London. 


Fair demand exists for good 


Canadian offerings, but these are scarce. In Liverpool, demand is slow. 


MILLFEED 

Feedstuffs continue firm in London, and a good trade is passing. Bran is quoted 
at £7 17s 6d ton, middlings £8 17s 6d, Plate pollards, afloat £6 18s 9d, November- 
December shipment £7, The Liverpool market is quiet and steady. The Belfast 


market is firm, and a good trade is passing. 


and Australian at £10. 


Irish bran is offered at £10 10s, 


OIL CAKE 


Steadiness features the cake market in London, where home made cottonseed 


cake is offered at £6 17s 64@£7 ton and Egyptian at £6 10s@£6 12s 6d. 


Ameri- 


can linseed meal is weaker in Liverpool at £10 17s 6d. Cottonseed meal is quoted 


at £11 5d. 


OATMEAL 


A fair demand exists in London for oat products. 


Scottish meal is priced at 


839s, ex-store, and continental rolled oats at 40s. American and Canadian rolled 
oats are quoted at 43s 9d and meal at 42s 9d. The Belfast market is steady. No 


trading is being done in American and Canadian offerings. 
priced at 43s, delivered, and meal at 38s. 


Irish rolled oats are 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour out- 
put at principal milling centers, by weeks 
ending on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


NORTHWEST— Nov. 6 Nov. 7 
Nov. 5 Oct. 29 1926 1925 

Minneapolis ...266,450 274,415 249,342 262,809 

Bt. FAM cccccs ‘weose cesses 12,692 12,747 

Duluth-Superior 26,660 22,600 16,635 29,180 

Outside mills*..177,868 277,032 266,075 289,958 





Totals . 470,978 574,047 544,644 594,694 
SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ...157,425 180,863 146,445 129,247 
Wichita ....... 36,454 40,686 50,700 29,274 
Salina ......... 88,511 45,416 33,982 27,538 
St. Joseph ..... oy 778 33,601 47,316 26,305 
Omaha ....... 8,663 24,398 22,808 18,653 


Outside millst.. 197, 559 198,301 256,654 186,327 











Totals ....480,390 523,265 557,905 417,344 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis ...... 22,800 28,400 25,100 32,600 
Outsidet .... 44,400 52,000 51,200 50,300 
Toledo ........ 40,100 47,500 41,100 40,900 
Outsidef .... 45,823 40,017 34,263 44,555 
Southeast ..... 105,096 101,367 97,923 99,055 
Totals . -258,219 269,284 249,586 267,410 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 28,901 28,216 29,295 28,206 
Seattle ........ 31,407 31,470 33,376 27,366 
Tacoma ....... 43,324 49,421 42,326 49,992 
Totals - -103,632 109,107 104,997 105,564 
Buffalo ........ 236,802 228,762 198,450 205,948 
Chicago ....... 40,000 37,000 34,000 38,000 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis, St. 
tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. 


Duluth-Superior. 
but controlled in that city. 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six Zc per week: 


NORTHWEST— .6 Nov.7 
Nov. 5 Oct. 2. 1926 1925 
Minneapolis ...... 58 59 47 50 
2 eee es 53 58 
Duluth-Superior .. 72 61 45 7 
Outside mills*..... 64 67 66 70 
Average ..... 61 63 65 61 
SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ...... 80 92 83 85 
., 2s aes 58 65 81 44 
a ee 83 98 89 61 
St. Joseph ....... 56 70 99 55 
ee 86 89 83 68 
Outside millst .... 58 59 71 49 
Average ..... 65 1 78 59 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
Wh; TE kori cces 38 47 39 51 
Outsidet........ 52 59 59 58 
| eee 78 92 87 85 
Outsidef ....... 64 59 50 65 
Southeast ........ 71 71 65 65 
Average ..... 62 66 60 64 
PACIFIC COAST— 
oe 46 45 47 45 
a eae 67 67 71 52 
WOOD cecccecese 76 87 74 88 
Average ..... 63 66 62 61 
DIOS ssici0kscus 94 91 83 87 
ee eee 100 92 85 9% 


Paul and 
tMills outside of St. Louis, 


{Central states mills outside of Toledo. 


——— 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Nov. 8. 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City >. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus + Nashville 

Spring first patent ............ $6.50@ 7.00 $7.35@ 7.65 $....@....  $6.60@ 7.10 $7.65@ 7.90  $7.00@ 7.40 $7.25@ 7.50 $7.25@ 7.50 $8.20@ 8.30 $7.15@ 7.50 $7.7 5@ 8.15 
Spring standard patent ....... 6.20@ 6.75 7.00@ 7.25 ee ee 6. Hb 4 6.75 7.25@ 7.30 6.60@ 7.10 6.75@ 7.00 6.90@ 7.25 7.25@ 8.15 wipe | 7.15 .@ nee 
Spring first clear ...........+. 5.75@ 6.10 6.00@ 6.25 ee Pere 5.90@ 6.20 6.50@ 6.60 6.50@ 6.85 evce@ees 6.65@ 7.00 6.60@ 7.25 rr eee 1+ @ we 
Hard winter short patent...... 6.25@ 6.85 Ter, Fert 6.30@ 7.50 6.40@ 7.00 rere Pere 6.90@ 7.30 7.15@ 7.40 7.10@ 7.50 6.60@ 7.40 7.10@ 7.40 7.25@ 1.75 
Hard winter straight ......... 5.90@ 6.40 --@.. 6.15@ 6.85 5.90@ 6.30 a ene | 7.00 6.65@ 6.90 6.70@ 7.10 oceaecce 6.80@ 7.10 ooo @ oove 
Hard winter first clear........ 5.25@ 5.70 oo ce 5.30@ 5.60 5.25@ 5.75 @ obec eewe -@. esc @ cose ee. eee res oo @ over 
Soft winter short patent...... 6.30@ 7.00 a a wer. fee 6.20@ 6.60 Pee TTT . Pere 6.65@ 6.90 wer’, ere 6.60@ 7.50 6.95@ 7.30 8.40@ 8.60 
Soft winter straight ......... 5.80@ 6.40 --@.. --@. 5.60@ 6.10 oc Bocce 6. %@ 6.30 *5.65@ 5.90 *5.90@ 6.55 6.15@ 6.60 6.60@ 6.95 7.10@ 7.60 
Soft winter first clear ........ 5.30@ 5.65 ....@.... a oe 5.25@ 5.75 ....@.... uae cae irauiess’s ‘casas 6.00@ 6.50 ....@.... 6.10@ 6.60 
Rye flour, white ..........++. 5.35@ 5.50 5.35@ 5.60 “ae? a Pre 6.00@ 6.10 5.60@ 6.00 5.75@ 6.00 5.75@ 6.00 6.10@ 6.25 —* ae ee 
Rye flour, dark ..........5555 4.25@ 4.60 3.80@ 4.10 -@. coo@eocee 5.25@ 5.30 oe 4.65@ 4.90 4.75@ 5.00 5.00@’ 5.10 seMscee --@. 

Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— ‘Beattle ‘on Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto +e winnies 
Family patent ..$6.90@, 7.40 $7.50@ 7.80 BE osenesén 8.0008 $7.50@ 7.70 Spring top patent f....$....@7.80 wpe «+ @8.45 Spring exports§ .......... 
Straight ........ 5.20@ 5.70 ages coon Dakota ........ 7.50@ 8. 10 8.40@ 8.60 Spring second patent{ ....@7.20 - @8.15 Ont. 90% patentst..$5. ses: 35 
Cut-off ......... 5.40@ 5.80 coco cose Montana ....... 6.90@ 7.35 7.40@ 7.60 Spring first clearf ... ....@6.20 - @6.85 Ontario exports§ .......... 37s 


*Includes near-by straights. 





tNashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. {98-lb jutes. tSecondhand jutes. §140-Ib ‘utes 
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A Virginia Huskin’ Bee 


A Southern Gentleman Recalls the Old Days, 
When Southern Darkies Were Wont to Work 
and Sing at Their Corn Shucking Contests 


By Harvey E. Yantis 


Come huskers tall, to the Captain call, 
As the tankard passes, fill your glasses, 
The sparkling cider drain; 

There's work tonight, ’mid the candle- 


light, 

For the hand that’s quick, and muscles 
thick, 

Shucking the golden grain. 


NCLE GEORGE hummed the old 
U song as he sniffied contentedly at 

the scented air of Indian Summer, 
and gazed far out over the haze cloaked 
hills. Uncle George had been reared in 
Virginia in a day which he considered 
far better than the present. Each year 
he remembered how autumn mellowed 
the Virginia landscape, and rebelled at 
his life in the cruder West, as his mind 
ran back to the scenes of his youth. 

“Corn huskin’ time was the days of 
real sport in the old South,” he sighed, 
with a reminiscent look upon the long 
avenue bordered with pepper trees and 
palms. “I reckon they don’t have ’em 
that way now. It takes the old-time 
darkies to pull off a corn shuckin’ right. 
With them it was the festival of the year 
—the harvest home, when the flagon 
passed from lip to lip and the workers 
split the air with rollicking song. 

“The stacking of Lee’s arms at Ap- 
pomattox had slid into three-year-old 
history when the Negro folk pulled off 
a big shuckin’ bout on the plantation of 
my uncle, Colonel Ralph Winchester, in 
southern Virginia. There was a pile of 
corn that would reach from here to the 
middle of the next block—1,500 or 2,000 
bus. It was a moonlight night in the late 
fall. The corn pile was on the green, 
not far from the old colonial home where 
my uncle lived. Back a ways were the 
log cabins of the Negroes. Of course, 
the war had made them free, but most 
of them elected to remain on the old 
plantation and work for wages. Eman- 
cipation meant little to them. Before the 
struggle they were given good homes, 
clothed and fed well, and had doctors to 
look after them if they got sick. Service 
was their wages. 

“Colonel Winchester and his family 
and a lot of other white folks of the 
neighborhood came out to see the shuck- 
ing. 

“When time was called, Joe Hodges, 
one of the plantation bosses, a Negro, of 
course, mounted the corn pile and start- 
4 aes by lining out something 
ike this: 


Lizzie baked a hoe cake, 
The biggest I ever saw, 

But it gave Mose the stomach-ache 
An’ made his feelin’s raw! 


“The fiddlers and the banjo pickers 
accompanied the mighty chorus of lusty 
lungs. You couldn’t keep your feet still. 
The crowd milled and writhed about, and 
at a signal all fell to shucking, one gang 
working on one side of the pile and one 
on the other. The husks fell like snow. 
Small boys gathered them in baskets, and 
whisked them out of the way. 

“The golden piles of shucked corn 
mounted higher and higher. 

“Not for a minute did the singing 
cease. Fast as one song was finished. 
the song leader would roar out another. 
There wasn’t much to the words, but the 
way those darkies would carry the tune 
Was good for the soul. One of their 
ditties went this way: 


Old injine’s comin’ to carry me away— 
,, Oh me, oh my— 
pap come a cow, red, white and black, 
w old injine he jumped the track— 
h me, oh my. 


, “Time was called midway of the con- 
est, and the master of ceremonies passed 
around with a jug, giving a ‘jigger’ to 

of the workers. A ‘jigger’ was a 
small glass of redeye from Kentucky. It 

& wonderful effect in livening up the 
crowd, and the work and the singing 
Went on fast and furious. 


“Seemed to me like when some of those 
darkies grabbed an ear of corn the shucks 
fell off as if by magic. They were won- 
derfully expert, and with the white folks 
looking on and clapping, they did their 
best, no doubt of that. The best shuck- 
er was a king, a man honored by his 
kind as far above the common run— 
until some other fellow came along and 
beat him. 

“As midnight approached, the songs 
grew more plaintive, as the workers be- 
gan to tire. The leader, knowing the 
situation, lined out: 


De big owl hoot an’ cry for his mate, 
Mah honey, mah love! 

O doan stay long, O doan stay late, 
Mah honey, mah love! 

Hit ain’t 80 mighty fur to de goodby gate, 
Mah honey, mah love! 


“With all the solemn grandeur of a 
cathedral air the old song swelled out in 
the moonlight, for those darkies could 
sing, let me tell you. They were, as the 
saying was, of the ‘old blue hen’s chick- 
ens, and they were the thoroughbreds of 
their race. Kindly, obedient, good-heart- 
ed, but merry and full of life, loving 
their fun in an innocent way. 


Hit ain’t so very fur to de goodby gate, 
Mah honey, mah love! 


“Time up! The last ear shucked, two 
great piles of gold, and the Negroes 
standing about watching the judge. 

“Colonel Winchester came down from 
his throne. He had a long stick in his 
hand. With a gravity becoming the im- 
portance of the situation he proceeded to 
measure the two piles of corn. The 
white people gathered about just outside 
the crowd of anxious workers. To the 
latter it was a tense moment. Who would 
carry the banner? Be cock of the walk, 
and have the right to crow? It was a 
big question? 

“His measurements finished justly, 
Colonel Winchester stood in the center 
and held up his hand for silence. 

“*These two piles of corn are exactly 
the same size,’ he declared; ‘both sides 
have won, and both will get prizes! 

“This Solomonlike decision met with 
immediate approval, shown by the husk- 
ers rushing for Colonel Winchester, ele- 
vating him to the shoulders of two pow- 
erful black men and marching in proces- 
sion around the corn piles, singing as 
they marched. They made the circle 
three times that way, while the smaller 
darkies swarmed about and danced. 

“Then followed midnight supper, which 
the cooks in the great kitchen had been 
preparing—fried chicken, mutton, sweet 
potatoes, corn, fruits, johnnycake, turn- 
over apple pie, everything the hungry 
workers could wish for. The darkies 
were served at broad tables on the lawn; 
the white folks went into the dining- 
room. 

“While they were eating, Colonel Win- 
chester went out to where the shuckers 
were and, holding up two silver time- 
pieces, not very expensive, but beyond 
all price in the minds of the darkies, he 
made a talk and then presented the 
watches to the two best corn shuckers, 
selected by the captains of the respective 
teams. That was a surprise. A shout 
went up that shook the skies. All gath- 
ered about the lucky ones to inspect the 
marvelous timepieces and to hear them 
tick. Real watches, with wheels that 
would go ’round and ’round, never miss- 
ing a cog! A king had nothing for 
which they would have swapped them. 

“The feast over, there was dancing by 
the white folks in the big front room, the 
perspiring and hard working fiddlers 
and banjo men still making the music. 

“After a while the dancers tired and 
the darkies came in and by request again 
sang ‘The Goodby Gate.’ 

“Then there were darky jigs, with one 
of the song leaders calling off. The fun 
went on and on. Suddenly there was a 
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call from the barnyard—a chanticleer 
announcing a new-born day. The danc- 
ing and the music stopped. The corn 
shucking festival was over.” 





SPRING WHEAT CROP ESTIMATES 

Minneapouis, Minn.—The Cargill 
Commission Co., Minneapolis, after an 
exhaustive survey, estimates the spring 
wheat crop in Minnesota, the Dakotas 
and Montana at 141,981,000 bus, durum 
71,199,000 and winter wheat 16,067,000, 
a total of 229,247,000, compared with the 
government estimate of 264,420,000. 

Commenting on this estimate, the Car- 
gill Commission Co. says: “As a com- 
parison, the wheat crop of the four 
northwestern states on spring, exclusive 
of durum, is estimated by the govern- 
ment this year as about 13,000,000 bus 
less than 1924, which was the largest 
crop in recent years, while the net move- 
ment, excluding estimated duplications, 
into terminals up to Nov. 1, 1927, was 
5,000,000 bus larger. The durum crop is 
estimated at 18,000,000 higher than 1924, 
while the net receipts into terminals this 
year are nearly double, or about 35,000,- 
000 bus, as against 19,000,000, although 
the extraordinarily — early movement 
naturally minimizes the accuracy of any 
comparison.” 





ENCOURAGING REPORTS 
ON ARGENTINE CROPS 


Wasuincton, D. C.—In the northern 
and southern wheat districts of Argen- 
tina the temperature averaged below 
normal last week, states the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

“Moderate showers occurred in the 
north, but no rain was reported from 
the south. The ministry of agriculture 
of Argentina states that encouraging re- 
ports on the condition of the sown crops 
are being received. Rains throughout 
the country brought about a brighter 
commercial outlook during October. The 
second official estimate puts the acreage 
sown to wheat and flax as greater than 
that of the previous season. It is also 
expected that the corn acreage will be 
greater, because of the successful mar- 
keting of the previous crop. The sowing 
of cottonseed is in full swing, and pros- 
pects for the new crop have improved 
considerably. 





THE RYE SITUATION 

Blodgett’s Rye Review for Nov. 4 
says: “While the available supply of 
rye in this country now probably close- 
ly approximates that of a year ago, the 
visible or terminal elevator supply is now 
only a little over 2,000,000 bus, compared 
with nearly 13,000,000 last year. Export 
sales continue each week to further re- 
duce these small stocks. No change in 
this situation can be expected until aft- 
er navigation closes about Dec. 1. Then 
there may be some accumulation at ter- 
minals, unless the consumption for feed 
on the farms has reduced stocks in first 
hands to a much lower point than has 
been anticipated.” 





Los Angeles.—Millfeed remained un- 
changed last week. Carload shipments 
have been made by local milling com- 
panies to various districts in southern 
California, and in most cases for cash. 
Millfeed buying has been steadily on the 
increase, although futures buying has 
fallen off perceptibly. Many local mill- 
feed men have bought heavily in antici- 
pation of an active trade this month. 
Quotations, Nov. 5: Kansas bran, $36 
ton; white mill-run, $36; red mill-run, 
$34; blended mill-run, $35; flour mid- 
dlings, $46. 





Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shi its, Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers 
for the week ending Nov. 5, in barrels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis .. 8 6 272 246 ee ee 





Kansas City... 13 24 #199 178 

Chicago ...... 255 273 186 235 oe o-« 
New York .... 306 270 121 142 327 318 
Philadelphia . 44 42 29 24 93 122 
Baltimore .... 44 35 13 10 <* o* 
Boston ....... 46 61 12 2 30 33 
Milwaukee ... 71 30 15 3 es os 
Dul.-Superior.. 149 201 172 217 206 433 


*Nashville ... .. oe os ee 49 48 
*Figures for 10 days ending Nov. 1. 
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A NEW CAMPAIGN 


RECENT article in “Editor & Pub- 
lisher,” discussing the propaganda 
with which newspapers must con- 

stantly deal, relates the not-so-startling 
information that eight special weeks are 
crowded into October alone. Precisely 
how these weeks are fitted into the 31 
days of October the article does not re- 
veal, The present month is almost as 
bad, having seven weeks, including 
Canned Foods Week, which seems a bit 
out of place in such proximity to Thanks- 
giving and its attendant feasts. 

In all, to quote “Editor & Publisher” 
again, there are 135 dedicated Weeks in 
our fifty-two-week year. Something 
should be done about it. But whatever 
is done about it will not be done by this 
department. We have troubles of our 
own. We merely want to suggest anoth- 
er Week. It will be known as the Know 
Your Weeks week. If we can put it 
over, perhaps we can get this thing all 
straightened out. 

+ + 

Some of these special weeks really are 
puzzling. For instance, there are Have 
Another Week, and Find Yourself Week. 
It seems that the latter should follow the 
former, but it doesn’t. Then there are 
Law Enforcement Week, which seems 
a modest enough proposal, even with the 
Volstead Act in operation; Honesty 
Week, which if universally observed 
would wreck our civilization for all 
time; Garage Week and Walk and Be 
Healthy Week, a happy combination. 

> + 

Apple Week, what with the well-known 
effect of pommes on medical practice, 
must obviously be kept as far as possible 
away from Pharmacy Week—best, per- 
haps, by holding the latter before the 
former, so that the pharmacists may rest 
content on the profits from large sales of 
herbs and extracts while the public 
gorges on apples and stays away from 
the drug stores. Unless, of course, 
Pharmacy Week is designed to bolster 
trade in all departments of the modern 
drug store, in which case Apple Week 
might run concurrently, as the falling 
off in sales of medicines would be scarce- 
ly noticeable with the increased business 
in radios, alarm clocks, fountain pens 
and golf sticks. 


Or, it would be an interesting plan to 
dedicate a single hebdomad to Apples 
and Better Speech, a procedure that 
should be either beneficial to our national 
etiquette, if any, or highly entertaining, 
as any one can teli you who has ever 
tried to eat apples and carry on a con- 
versation at the same time. 


> + 


An eastern magazine recently spent a 
great deal of time and money in an ef- 
fort to discover an “average” man, Our 
own definition of an average man is one 
who thinks he is a typical American, 
though a little above the average. 


> + 


And his Americanism includes a habit 
of choosing his bread, breakfast food and 
tooth paste because they are supposed 
to cure something, even though he is in 
perfect health. 


+ + 


A SUPREME COURT JUDGE has 
decided that the serving of “set-ups” of 
glasses, ice and ginger ale by restau- 
rants and hotels can be prosecuted un- 
der the dry law. What the prohibition- 
ists should do now is to go out after a 
constitutional amendment prohibiting 
pockets of any kind in clothing. 


> + 


A rumor is afloat that a big Chicago 
bakery is soon to be prosecuted severely 
by Mayor Thompson of that city for put- 
ting an undue proportion of British lions 
in the cartons of animal crackers sold 
to school children. 
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BRITISH BAKERIES’ 
OUTPUT INCREASED 


Preliminary Report of Census for 1924 Shows 
28 Per Cent Increase in Produc- 
tion of Bread 

Lonpon, Eno.—A preliminary report 
issued by the British census office on the 
production of the British bread and bis- 
cuit trades during 1924 shows that there 
has been an increase of approximately 
28 per cent in the amount of bread pro- 
duced in bakeries over 1907. 

This increase is, however, accounted 
for by an increase in population and the 
tendency to buy from the bakery instead 
of baking at home. The per capita con- 
sumption of baked products in fact may 
have declined in this period, is the opin- 
ion of the government. 

The report, in part, follows: 

The following table contains particu- 
lars of the output in the years 1924 and 
1907 of firms whose returns were made 
on schedules for the bread and biscuit 
trades: 

Under the provisions of the census of 
production act, the quantity of bread 
baked could not be required to be stated 
compulsorily, and bakers were accord- 
ingly requested to furnish this informa- 
tion voluntarily in respect of 1924. As 
will be observed, the majority of firms 
responded to this request, the number 
of loaves baked being stated in regard 
to bread valued at £43,584,000. 

To obtain an exhaustive record of the 
production of bakery products is, how- 
ever, very difficult, since there are large 
numbers of small firms which do not 
keep accounts of their transactions suffi- 
ciently accurate to enable them to fur- 
nish reliable statements. A certain pro- 
portion of these small bakers failed to 
furnish any information to the census 
office, but in a large number of cases the 
numbers of persons employed, if any, 
were ascertained. The value of the 
bakery products omitted for this cause is 
estimated not to have exceeded 6 per 
cent of the aggregate output (£108,125,- 
000) of all firms from whom returns 
were received. The total figure recorded 
for the year 1907 was considered to be 
deficient in about an equal proportion. 

The selling value of bread baked in 
the year 1924 is shown above to have 
amounted to £50,421,000, together with 
a portion of the sum of £6,677,000 re- 
turned in respect of goods not separately 
classified. It is believed that of this lat- 
ter sum the value of bread represented 
probably between £3,500,000 and £4,- 
000,000. On this assumption the total 
selling value of bread baked by firms in 
Great Britain by whom returns were 
furnished to the census office may be 
roughly estimated to have amounted to 
between £54,000,000 and £54,500,000 in 
the year 1924, and, taking the average 
selling value at 9d per 4-lb loaf, the 
number of loaves baked would be be- 
tween 1,440,000,000 and 1,450,000,000. 

At the census of 1907 the maximum 
output of bread was about 1,245,000,000 
4-lb loaves at 5.4d per loaf. The prob- 
able output of bread in 1924 (including 
the omitted bakeries) may be valued at 
about £60,000,000, or about 1,600,000,000 
4-lb loaves at 9d per loaf. There would, 
on this hypothesis, have been an increase 
of nearly 28 per cent in the output of 
bread between 1907 and 1924. Between 
1907 and 1924 the population of Great 
Britain increased from 39,349,000 to 43,- 
628,000, or nearly 10.9 per cent, and this 
growth would, with the same scale of 
consumption as in 1907, account for 
about 40 per cent of the minimum in- 
crease in the output of bread. 

Apart from the increase due to growth 


Products— 
Bread— 
Quantity stated 
Quantity not stated 
Cakes, pastry, buns, scones, etc 


Biscuits 
Bread, cakes, biscuits, etc., not separately dis- 
tinguished 
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highly satisfactory. 


ciation funds. 





A Milling Utopia in South Australia 


NTIL about a year ago the flour milling industry in South Australia 
| was faced with numerous difficulties, which were accentuated by the 
keenness of competition between different firms. 
taken to reorganize the industry, and the outcome, apparently, has been 


The plan brought into operation called for an allocation of internal 
trade, as well as a determination of prices. 
tralian Flour Millowners’ Association pay a small amount on every ton 
of flour produced, to cover the expense of this plan. 
a specific tonnage to meet their local trade, and on all business in excess 
of such quantity they contribute a substantial amount per ton to the asso- 


Where the trade of a mill has fallen short of the quantity allotted, 
the company is compensated out of the association’s funds. 
of surplus flour is left to the discretion of members; they are at liberty to 
sell it at any price they are prepared to accept. 
lard are dealt with by a similar company. A levy is made on all bran 
and pollard produced, and the funds so obtained are used to make up the 
deficiency between the domestic prices and those obtained by millers who 
have sold supplies for shipment outside the state. 


Steps were then 


Millers in the South Aus- 


They are allocated 


The disposal 
Surplus bran and pol- 

















of population, it is uncertain whether 
there has been a true increase in the 
consumption of bread per head, or 
whether the apparent increase may not 
be due to a decline in home baking and 
a corresponding increase in bakery out- 
put. The increase in bakery output from 
about 1,245,000,000 4-lb loaves in 1907 
to 1,600,000,000 in 1924 represents an 
apparent increase in consumption from 
3.04 loaves per five persons per week in 
1907 to 3.53 loaves in 1924. Considering 
that the population of the northern coun- 
ties of England was in 1921 nearly 30 
per cent of the population of Great Brit- 
ain, and that that is the area within 
which home baking used to prevail, it is 
plain that if there has been a fairly sub- 
stantial reduction of home baking since 
1907 it would be possible to account for 
the whole of the apparent increase in 
consumption. It is widely believed that, 
in fact, there has been an actual de- 
crease in consumption per head within 
the past 20 years, and it only requires 
a sufficiently large decline in home bak- 
ing to reconcile all the facts. 

In order to obtain a measure of the 
consumption of flour in the baking 
trade, all firms were asked to state vol- 
untarily the quantity of flour used by 
them in the year 1924. This informa- 
tion was given by firms whose total pro- 
duction was valued at £80,896,000, or 
about 75 per cent of the aggregate re- 
corded for the trade as a whole, the 
quantity of flour consumed being shown 
as 14,232,000 sacks of 280 Ibs. If the 
use of flour im the remainder of the 
trade (including the small firms that 
made no returns of their output) was 
similar to that of the firms that fur- 
nished statements of the quantities of 
flour used by them, the total consump- 
tion of flour in the bakery trade would 
be about 20,160,000 sacks, or about 58 
per cent of the quantity of flour milled 
in Great Britain in 1924 or imported 
into the United Kingdom in that year, 
less exports and re-exports, and without 
taking into account variations of stocks. 





AUSTRIA INCREASES FLOUR DUTY 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Austrian 
Parliament, on Oct. 27, enacted a new 
tariff amendment, becoming effective 
Nov. 21, 1927, according to the United 
States Department of Commerce. 

This amendment has abolished the slid- 
ing scale duty system for grain. The 
newly established rates, in gold crowns 
per 100 kilos, are: wheat, meslin and spelt, 
four; rye, four; oats, three. To the 
rates on flour and other grain products 
a surcharge of eight gold crowns will 





cr 1924 c 1907 
Quantity Selling Quantity 
4-lb loaves value cewts 

1,156,619,000 £43,584,000 ) 
6,837,000 § 

30,278,000 } 


Selling 
value 


£10,374,000 


yvts 8,551,000 
2,612,000 13,341,000 J 


6,677,000 16,082,000 





Value—Bread, biscuits, cakes, pastry, 


Flour (self-rising) 

Infant, invalid and breakfast foods 

Sugar confectionery (including chocolate con- 
fectionery) 

All other products 





£100,717,000 £35,007,000 


£33,000 
147,000 


£1,834,000 
286,000 113,000 
147,000 
$378,000 


1,947,000 
2,841,000 


221,000 67,000 





Total value 
*Not recorded. 





seers £108,125,000 £35,697,000 


tIncluding production in Ireland, 


be added to the duty levied for each 100 
kilos of the raw material. At present 
a surcharge of five gold crowns is levied 
on mill products. 





DEATH OF FRANK R. EATON, 
WASHBURN CROSBY OFFICER 


Frank R. Eaton, manager of the Lou- 
isville (Ky.) Milling Co., which is con- 
trolled by the Washburn Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, recently died in Boston. 

Mr. Eaton had been intermittently ill 
since going to Bermuda some years ago 
to the convention of the New England 
Bakers’ Association. Until recently it 
was believed that he had recovered from 
the ailment contracted in Bermuda, but 
he had a relapse while in Boston which 
resulted in his death. 

Mr. Eaton joined the Washburn 
Crosby Co. in 1905, soon being promoted 
to the managership of the Toledo branch. 
In 1909 he was transferred to Columbus, 
Ohio, where he managed that branch. 
He was next sent to Washington, D. C., 
where he was put in charge of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and of Baltimore ter- 
ritory. In 1925 he was elected a re- 
gional vice president of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., two years later being trans- 
ferred to Louisville, Ky., to take charge 
of the company’s mill there. In addi- 
tion he was placed in charge of sales in 
the southeastern territory. 

Mr. Eaton was aged 49 years, and 
leaves a widow and daughter. 





CANADIAN POOL MAKES 
FINAL WHEAT PAYMENT 


Wasurineoton, D. C—An announcement 
has been made by the president of the 
Canadian Co-Operative Wheat Produc- 
ers, Ltd., Winnipeg, to the effect that the 
final payment to members from the three 
prairie provinces on the 1926 crop of 
wheat amounted to $19,000,000, according 
to a report to the United States De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The final payments are as follows: 12c 
bu on No. 1 northern wheat and 15c on 
No. 1 durum. This brings the total pay- 
ments on these two grades to $1.42 bu 
for No. 1 northern and $1.45 for No. 1 
durum. 

The gross amount paid by the wheat 
pool this year totaled $245,274,000, com- 
pared with $273,510,000 on the 1925-26 
crop, $122,204,000 on the 1924-25 crop, 
and $32,940,000 on the 1923 crop (only 
Alberta farmers shared in the latter). 





CANADIAN BAKERIES’ PROFITS 

Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian Bak- 
eries, Ltd., profits for the year ending 
Aug. 31, after depreciation, amounted to 
$283,667, against $281,928 in the previ- 
ous year. After payment of bond in- 
terest, sinking fund requirements and 
dividends on the first and second pre- 
ferred issues, surplus for the year stood 
at $37,336. Net working capital shows 
an improvement of over $100,000 at $461,- 
367, compared with $354,758 a year ago. 
The ratio of current assets is better than 
three to one. 
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BOSTON BAKERS MAKE 
COMPLAINT TO POLICE 


Drive Begun to Stop Dlegal Sales of Bread, 
Cake and Pastry by Stores on 
Sunday 


Boston, Mass.—An order has been jgs- 
sued by Superintendent Crowley of the 
Boston police department for a drive 
against illegal selling of bread, cake and 
pastry on Sundays in Boston. 

This action followed a complaint made 
by the committee of the Master Bakers’ 
Retail Association, stating that during 
the past three weeks its agents had 
bought bread on Sunday from 200 stores 
which were selling illegally. Under 
chapter 136, section 6, of the General 
Laws of Massachusetts, only bakers and 
their employees may sell bread and al- 
lied products on Sunday, and then only 
before 10 a.m., and between 4 and 6:30 
p.m. Small stores, such as delicatessens 
and the like, which are licensed to keep 
open Sunday, cannot sell bakery prod- 
ucts. 

Representatives of the retail master 
bakers contend that the small stores 
which sell bakery products at all times 
when they are open Sundays injure their 
business. They claimed that they do 
not want any new laws, but they want 
the old ones enforced. Their complaint 
was chiefly against the sale of bread. 

One of the large baking companies 
viewed the enforcement of the restriction 
of the sale of foodstuffs as against other 
articles which are sold illegally as an im- 
position. It felt that the strict enforce- 
ment of the bread and pastry law on 
Sunday might add quite an inconvenience 
to a household. The police also will take 
action against any concern which at- 
tempts to deliver bread on Sunday, as a 
result of the bakers’ assertion that some 
firms make Sunday delivery. 





CHEMISTS SATISFIED WITH 
CANADIAN CROP QUALITY 


Wiynirec, Man.—While it is yet too 
early to make any definite statement 
with regard to the milling value of the 
new season’s wheat crop, cereal chemists 
appear to be well satisfied with the re- 
sults of tests thus far conducted. Of 
course, Alberta’s wheat, which suffered 
considerably from rust this season, still 
has to be proved, but it is fairly ap- 
parent that millers in this part of the 
country will stand in no danger of a 
shortage of wheat of good milling qual- 
ity. One outstanding feature of the tests 
already made is the excellent color of the 
samples handled. Protein content ap- 
pears to be showing considerable varia- 
tion. 

The fair, open weather which prevailed 
over the West last week was very suit- 
able for fall plowing and, as a conse- 
quence, farmers’ deliveries of wheat fell 
off. However, mill chemists everywhere 
are busily employed upon representative 
samples and will shortly be in a position 
to make more definite statements. 





H. D. LEE MILLS CO. WILL 
REBUILD BURNED ELEVATOR 


Sativa, Kansas.—The board of direc- 
tors of the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co, 
Salina, Kansas, has voted to rebuild the 
wooden elevator that burned recently. 
The new structure will be of re-enforced 
concrete, and will have a capacity of 
350,000 bus. The cost is estimated at 
$100,000. 

When the new unit is completed, the 
Lee company will have storage capacity 
of 750,000 bus in Salina. The company’s 
other elevator unit, which is of re-e0- 
forced concrete, was not damaged in the 
fire that destroyed the wooden elevator. 





CHANGE IN SPILLERS’ TITLE 

Lonvon, Eno.—Spillers Milling & As- 
sociated Industries, Ltd., London, = 
been granted permission by the Britis 
Board of Trade to change the title of the 
company to Spillers, Ltd. This concerns 
the English firm only, and the nam’ 
adopted in Canada in connection wit 
the new mill at Calgary will continue to 
be Spillers Canadian Milling Co., Ltd. 
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MIDWESTERN BISCUIT 
COMPANIES TO MERGE 


Consolidation of Several Biscuit Baking 
Companies Planned—Holding Company 
to Have Capital of $9,000,000 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 8.—(Special Tele- 
ram)—Plans are being formulated for 
the merging of a number of the leading 
piscuit manufacturing companies of the 
Middle West. According to current re- 

rts, the new concern will be essential- 
ly a holding company, and will be capi- 
talized at approximately $9,000,000. This 
will make it the third largest biscuit 
company in the United States. 

The following companies, which will 
retain their individual identities, are in- 
cluded in the merger plans: Union Bis- 
cuit Co., St. Louis; Sawyer Biscuit Co., 
Chicago; Lakeside Biscuit Co., Toledo; 
Streitman Biscuit Co., Cincinnati; Fel- 
ber Biscuit Co., Columbus; Manchester 
Biscuit Co., Fargo, N. D., and Sioux 
Falls, S. D; Merchants’ Biscuit Co., Den- 
ver; Chicago (Ill.) Carton Co. 

This proposed merger will be voted 
upon at a meeting of the stockholders 
in Chicago, Nov. 12. 

Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 


EASTERN MACARONI PLANTS 
OPERATE DESPITE STRIKE 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The labor strike in 
the macaroni factories of greater New 
York and Westchester County is still on, 
officially. However, all of the plants are 
operating to some extent, and gradually 
are increasing their output. 

The men are striking for recognition 
of the union, while owners have decided 
to hold firmly for the open shop. 

The American Macaroni Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, the members of which 
operate many of the local factories, has 
arranged to bring in package and bulk 
goods so that each manufacturer will 
be able to take care of his regular trade. 
Midwestern factories are co-operating 
with the association in filling this need. 

Frank Petrono, president of the asso- 
ciation, states that wages are higher and 
working hours less among his members 
than in any part of the country. He ex- 
pects that the majority of the employees 
will be back at work within the next 
10 days. 

Mr. Petrono also advises that his as- 
sociation is arranging to do local store 
advertising of “Macaroni and Spaghetti 
Made from Pure Durum Semolina,” the 
claim being that only by using semolina 
can macaroni be made to equal in quality 
the imported article. 








HEAVY OCTOBER RECEIPTS 
AT KANSAS CITY MARKET 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Last month more 
wheat was received at the Kansas City 
market than in any October during the 
last 10 years with the exception of 1924. 
Receipts were 8,169,000 bus as against 
7,483,000 for the preceding month. 

October corn receipts were 3,000 bus 
less than for September, amounting to 
158,000. y 

Wet weather during harvest which de- 
layed seeding, and a more prevalent ten- 
dency among the farmers to hold wheat 
for higher prices were principal factors 
in the late movement of wheat this year. 





CANADIAN MILLERS’ TRAFFIC 
COMMITTEE HOLDS MEETING 


Montrrat, Que.—The traffic commit- 
tee of the Canadian National Millers’ 
Association held a meeting at Toronto, 
Nov. 2, in the board room of the offices 
Fy the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Pe E. V. Morphet, traffic manager of 
¢ Quaker Oats Co., Peterborough, Ont., 
“iaimman of the committee, presided. 

Charles Ritz, eastern manager of the 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Montreal, Rob- 
oo W. Hardie, traffic manager for the 

ake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd. 
Pe ge A. M. Smith, traffic manager 
Ltd e Standard Milling Co. of Canada, 
a Toronto, Charles LaFerle, traffic 
lia ee for the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 

» Toronto, Fred T. Rosebrugh, traf- 
Fi Manager for the Western Canada 
our Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, and J. L. 








V. Mallette, secretary of the Canadian 
National Millers’ Association, were pres- 
ent. 

Steps are being taken to help clarify 
consignees’ part in hastening settlement 
of claims due to shortages or damages, 
particular attention being given to trans- 
shipment at lake ports as well as at the 
seaboard. Carriers will be offered the 
committee’s co-operation in making the 
interpretation of certain tariffs, notably 
those relating to corn, easier. Adjust- 
ments are sought in several rates. 

It was agreed to postpone the election 
of a chairman and a vice chairman until 
the next meeting of the committee. 
Messrs. Morphet and Hardie consented 
to retain these positions for the time 
being. 


DEATH OF JOHN 0. WADE 


Prominent Member of New York Flour 
Trade Dies Suddenly from Heart Trou- 
ble at Age of 52 Years 


New York, N. Y.—John O. Wade died 
suddenly at his home in East Orange on 
Nov. 4, from a heart attack. The sad 
news came as a great shock to his many 
friends, because he attended business as 
usual during that day, seemingly as well 
as ever. 

Mr. Wade, who was aged 52 years, 
spent his entire business life in the fiour 
trade, having started with the old flour 
firm of J. W. Smith, which handled the 
Pillsbury account in New York. Later, 
when George A. Zabriskie took over the 
account, Mr. Wade joined him and re- 
mained until 1924, when he started busi- 
ness on his own account, representing, 
among others, the Montana Flour Mills 
Co., Great Falls. 

Mr. Wade was very active in all trade 
matters, aiding the formation of the 
local flour club and serving the New 
York Produce Exchange as a member of 
its flour committee. He will be missed 
by many of those with whom he had 
daily contact, and who appreciated him 
as a man of honor and integrity. He is 
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survived by a widow, one son and two 
daughters. 

The funeral service, held at East 
Orange on Nov. 7, was largely attended 
and there were many beautiful floral 
tributes. A group of close friends, con- 
sisting of George A. Zabriskie, F. O. 
Seaver, Percy W. Van Alstyne, W. V. 
Dickinson, Harry Spear, F. W. Schott, 
E. Vanderhoff and W. Quackenbush, act- 
ed as honorary pall bearers. 

WALTER QUACKENBUSH. 





GRAIN DEALERS WILL'MEET 
‘IN BOSTON NEXT OCTOBER 


Boston, Mass.—Word was _ received 
Nov. 5 by Albert K. Tapper, president 
of the Boston Grain & Flour Exchange, 
that the directors of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association had accepted the 
invitation of the exchange to hold the 
annual convention of the association in 
Boston, in October, 1928. 





PACIFIC COAST BISCUIT CO. 
NET QUARTERLY EARNINGS 


San Francisco, Cau.—The Pacific 
Coast Biscuit Co. reports net earnings 
for the quarter ending Sept. 30 of $100,- 
357, after deductions for depreciation 
and federal taxes. The net earnings 
prior to such deductions were larger than 
those for the corresponding quarter last 
year, but an _ increased depreciation 
charge makes the net result practically 
the same. The preferred stock dividend 
requirement for the period was $52,500. 
The last quarter of the year is usuaily 
the most profitable, and it is evident that 
this year’s figures will show a most satis- 
factory result. 





A. J. GALLAGHER IN KANSAS CITY 

Kansas City, Mo.—A. J. Gallagher, 
until now connected with the Newsome 
Feed & Grain Co. at its Pittsburgh office, 
has arrived in Kansas City to act as 
manager of the branch office which the 
Newsome company is about to open here. 











The Late John 0. Wade 

















COMMISSION CITES 
PACIFIC COAST MILLS 


Cease-and-Desist Order Issued by Federal 
Trade Commission to Associations of 
North Pacific Coast Millers 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—On Nov. 8, the 
Federal Trade Commission announced 
the issuance of a cease-and-desist order 
to a group of north Pacific Coast mill- 
ers, the order being directed “against 
combinations for control of uniform 
prices, discounts, terms of sale, distribu- 
tion and delivery of grain products,” as 
alleged by the commission in its state- 
ment. 

The groups included in the order are: 
the Washington Cereal Association, Se- 
attle, Wash., its officers and members; 
the Oregon Cereal and Feed Association, 
and the Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., 
Waitsburg, Wash. The Washington and 
Oregon bodies are voluntary, unincor- 
porated associations, partnerships and 
corporations engaged in the milling of 
grain or the wholesaling of flour and 
other grain products. The Preston- 
Shaffer Milling Co. is a corporation un- 
der the laws of the state of Washington, 
operating two milling plants. 

“Those members of the Washington 
Cereal Association,” says the commis- 
sion, “engaged in milling grain, together 
with the Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., 
manufacture, in the aggregate, more than 
75 per cent of the entire amount of flour 
produced annually in Washington. Mem- 
bers of the Oregon Cereal and Feed As- 
sociation, together with the Preston- 
Shaffer company, manufacture, in the 
aggregate, more than 50 per cent of the 
entire amount of flour produced annu- 
ally in Oregon. Members of the Wash- 
ington and Oregon associations, and the 
Preston-Shaffer company, manufacture 
more than 60 per cent of the entire 
amount of flour produced annually in the 
states of Washington, Oregon and Idaho. 

“The Washington Cereal Association, 
its officers and members, are as follows: 
F. B. Burke, president; Paul V. Knud- 
son, secretary; Albers Bros. Milling Co., 
Portland; Centennial Mill Co., Seattle; 
Coast Trading Co., Tacoma; Crown Mills, 
Portland; Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Se- 
attle; Galbraith & Co., Seattle; Globe 
Grain & Milling Co., formerly of Seattle; 
Hill Cereal Co., Tacoma; W. F. Jahn & 
Co; Kenworthy Grain & Milling Co., 
Tacoma; Lehman Bros., Seattle; Mag- 
nolia Milling Co., Seattle; Novelty Mill 
Co., Seattle; Sperry Flour Co., San 
Francisco; John B. Stevens & Co., Ta- 
coma; Tacoma (Wash.) Feed Co; 
Charles H. Lilly Co., Seattle. 

“The officers and members of the Ore- 
gon Cereal and Feed Association are 
as follows: F. L. Shaw, president; A. V. 
Hemming, secretary; Albers Bros. Mill- 
ing Co., Portland; Columbia Milling Co., 
Portland; Crown Mills, Tacoma; Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; Kerr Gifford 
& Co., Inc., Portland; Mason Ehrman & 
Co., Portland; Northern Flour Mills Co., 
Portland; Portland (Oregon) Flour 
Mills Co; Rose City Flour Mills, Port- 
land; Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 
Dalles. 

“The order of the commission against 
the two associations and the Preston- 
Shaffer company provides that they cease 
and desist from: 

“(1) Combining, agreeing or co-operat- 
ing among themselves or with or among 
any of them, or others, either through 
correspondence, association meetings, the 
secretaries of the said associations, meet- 
ings of one or more of them, or other- 
wise, to fix, maintain or control uniform 
prices, discounts, terms and conditions 
of sale, distribution and delivery. 

“(2) Exchanging information among 
themselves or with others regarding con- 
templated changes in prices, discounts, 
terms and conditions of sale, distribu- 
tion and delivery. 

“(3) Preparing and distributing 
among themselves or others of lists con- 
taining uniform prices, discounts, terms 
and conditions of sale, distribution and 
delivery which have been agreed upon. 

“(4) Agreeing to abide and be gov- 
erned by the uniform prices, discounts, 
terms and conditions of sale, distribution 
and delivery agreed upon by either asso- 
ciation when selling in the territory of 
that association.” 
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DEMAND PASSAGE OF 
McNARY-HAUGEN BILL 


Farmers and Politicians at Meeting in St. 
Louls Criticize Present Administration 
for Failing to Support Bill 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Demand for the pas- 
sage of the McNary-Haugen bill, or 
some similar legislation, severe criticism 
of the present administration for its al- 
leged breaking of party pledges for agri- 
alien! relief, and a plea for united 
political action by farming interests were 
the features of a two-day gathering of 
farmers, farmers’ advisers and agricul- 
turally inclined politicians, held at the 
Marquette Hotel in this city last week. 

As usual, a lengthy set of resolutions 
was adopted. They had been prepared 
by a committee at the head of which 
was Governor Adam McMullin, Nebras- 
ka, a staunch backer of the McNary- 
Haugen Bill. The conference was orig- 
inally called by former Governor George 
W. Donaghey, Arkansas, who acted as 
chairman throughout the sessions. Sen- 
ator Capper, of Kansas, and other poli- 
ticians of known agricultural tendencies, 
were included among the speakers. 

The resolutions, the adoption of which 
climaxed the conference, first pointed 
out the existing need of agriculture, as 
follows: 

“The United States needs today—and 
for the past seven years has needed—a 
broad national program to restore farm 
prosperity and to secure stability in 
farm markets. As a part of such a pro- 
gram, farm opinion generally demands 
the enactment of legislation for control 
of agricultural surpluses, and to enable 
co-operative associations to handle all 
forms of crop surpluses as a service not 
only to their members, but to nonmem- 
ber producers as well, with the cost of 
such a necessary service spread over all 
the marketed units of a crop through 
the equalization fee, as was provided by 
the McNary-Haugen Bill. We believe 
the McNary-Haugen Bill embodied the 
only practical method yet proposed to 
extend equality to agriculture, and to 
avert disastrous price fluctuations 
through surplus control without govern- 
ment subsidy, government price fixing, 
or government buying or selling.” 

The resolutions went on to state that 
opposition to such a program came from 
dealers in foodstuffs, grain exchanges 
being mentioned in particular, and from 
the industrial interests of the East. As 
an example of proof, the resolutions 
cited the opposition of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, under 
the presidency of Julius H. Barnes, to 
proposed relief legislation pending dur- 
ing his term of office. 

After mentioning the alleged failure 
of both political parties to redeem the 
pledges of the last campaign, the reso- 
lutions concluded: 

“After the party conventions, when the 
candidates and the issues are fairly be- 
fore the country, the great agricultural 
sections of the nation, adopting the 
practice of business and labor, must vote 
for those who will demand that the 
farmer shall receive his just share of the 
national income. It is very necessary to 
realize that the preservation of the farm- 
ing industry is infinitely more important 
than the success of any political party.” 

There was, of course, a great deal of 
talk during the two days of what the 
farmer wants and needs. It was the 
generally expressed opinion that the 
farmer does not want a loan bill, but 
rather a more direct method of relief. 
The tariff, in its present form, came in 
for severe criticism. It was said that 
the nation must withdraw all forms of 
help from interests other than agricul- 
tural, or else help the latter. The tariff 
was blamed for reducing the standard 
of living on the farms of the nation. 

As was to be expected from this 
group, President Coolidge was severely 
criticized for his veto of the McNary- 
Haugen bill, and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, William M. Jardine, came in for 
criticism for his suggestion of creating 
“stabilization corporations.” 

Senator Capper, one of the prominent 
speakers at the conference, said that 
agriculture should be afforded the same 
protection as industry, and is further 
quoted as follows: 


“I am not going to support any agri- 
cultural bill that does not attempt to 
solve the problem of farm surpluses. 
Our farmers certainly need all the help 
they can get at Washington. I hope the 
next Congress will pass the McNary- 
Haugen bill or some other equally good 
farm relief measure that will assist farm- 
ers in getting a fair price for their prod- 
ucts. Any fegislative program enacted 
by the next Congress must deal chiefly 
with the problem of the farm surplus. 
We must help the farmer organize for 
marketing purposes, and’ must give him 
the power within his own organization 
to fight for his rights in the economic 
world.” 


JOSEPH HEXTER HEADS 
SOUTHERN BAKING CO. 


New Yorx, N. Y.—At a meeting of 
the board of directors of the Southern 
Baking Co., held in New York, Nov. 2, 
Joseph Hexter, former president of the 
Hexter Baking Co., was elected presi- 
dent to succeed Harry D. Tipton. 

Thomas Heads, formerly controller 
of the Sugar Equalization Board, was 
elected secretary-treasurer to succeed J. 
W. Shomaker; John Seybold was elect- 
ed vice president to succeed H. O. Miller. 

Mr. Tipton and Mr. Miller remain on 
the board, which has been increased to 
eight, other members of it being E. S. 
Romaine, Wheeling, W. Va., John E. 
Williams, Pittsburgh, Pa., Joseph Hex- 
ter, J. W. Shomaker, John Seybold, 
George A. Zabriskie and George P. 
Wadsworth. William Chandler, Atlanta, 
Ga., has resigned from the directorate. 

The Southern Baking Co. operates 
plants in Atlanta and Savannah, Ga., 
Jacksonville, Daytona, Miami, Orlando 
and Tampa, Fla., Greensboro, N. C., and 
Columbia and Greenville, S. C. 





This election of new officers is held 
to confirm rumors that have been preva- 
lent for some time that the Southern 
company was about to be reorganized. 
Mr. Tipton, in commenting on his resig- 
nation, said that it had largely been 
caused by ill health, and added that he 
expected to sail for Europe on a pleas- 
ure visit soon. Mr. Hexter said that 
no radical changes were intended in the 
business, and that the expansion pro- 
gram decided upon some time ago would 
be carried out. 





COMMANDER-LARABEE CHANGE 
IN KANSAS CITY ANNOUNCED 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 8.—(Special 
Telegram)—Walter C. Smith, until now 
sales analyst of the Commander-Larabee 
Corporation, Minneapolis, has come to 
Kansas City to become vice president 
and assistant general manager of the 
Larabee Flour Mills Co. Andrew J. 
Smith, who has been acting as assistant 
to Harry G. Randall, general manager 
of the Larabee company, has resigned to 
ee manager of the Monarch Milling 

0. 
The sales organization of the Monarch 
company, which recently completed the 
construction of a new unit increasing its 
capacity to 5,500 bbls, will be substan- 
tially enlarged under Mr. Smith’s man- 
agement. 





FEDERATION REPORT 


The Millers’ National Federation calls 
attention to the fact that in its recent 
report concerning the results of the ques- 
tionnaire on stocks of wheat and flour 
as’ of Sept. 30 a notation in regard to 
total unfilled orders referred to “open 
bookings as of June 30.” This should 
have, of course, read “as of Sept. 30.” 








Millers’ Home Study Course 


HE Siebel Institute of Technology, 

960 Montana Street, Chicago, has 

just issued a catalog, entitled “Op- 
portunities for the Scientific Miller,” 
which explains in detail its excellent 
home study course for millers. 

Practicality is the keynote of the en- 
tire course, and has proven an excellent 
short cut to success for hundreds of 
millers. Instructors at the institute are 
practical millers as well as experts, thor- 
oughly versed and able to train men in 
technical problems of milling. 

The course consists of 20 lessons cov- 
ering every conceivable angle of scientific 
milling, and it is notable for its sim- 
plicity and effectiveness. Each lesson 
contains an examination of about 10 
questions, and subjects covered are as 
follows: 

Lesson I: Presents the general scope, 
historical and statistical, of the milling 
industry; the foreman’s and _ superin- 
tendent’s job. 

Lessons II and III: Practical arith- 
metic necessary in milling. 

Lesson IV: Elementary Mechanics 
(part one)—Conservation of matter and 
energy; weights and measures; specific 
gravity, etc. 

Lesson V: Milling Mechanics (part 
two)—Heat; temperature; thermometry ; 
calorimetry; humidity, etc. 

Lesson VI: Elementary Milling Chem- 
istry (part one)—Physical and chemical 
changes; mixtures and compounds; com- 
pounds and elements; names of elements 
and symbols; mechanism of chemical 
changes; valence. 

Lesson VII: Milling Chemistry (part 
two)—Different kinds of chemical ac- 
tion; atomic weights; percentage com- 
position; classification of elements; clas- 
sification of compounds. 

Lesson VIII: Advance Milling Chem- 
istry (part three)—Hydrocarbon and 
esters; carbohydrates; sugars, dextrine 
and starch; chemical changes. 

Lesson IX: Chemical Apparatus and 
Its Use—This lesson gives full directions 
for the use of the laboratory outfit, 
which the student receives at this time. 
With this apparatus the student can 

tform practical laboratory milling 
tests which will aid him in understand- 
ay Se ees principles of milling. 

n X: Milling Materials (part 





one)—Nature of wheat; varieties of 
wheat; cultivation of wheat; physical 
constitution of wheat; chemical compo- 
sition; marketing of wheat; diseases of 
wheat. 

Lesson XI: Milling Materials (part 
two)—Rye; corn; oats; barley. | 

Lesson XII: Milling tudedeer (part 
one)—Flour and feeds; wheat flour; oth- 
er cereal flours; cottonseed and linseed 
meal; gluten; gluten meal and feed; 
hominy; wheat feeds; poultry feeds; 
chemical analysis of feeds. 

Lesson XIII: Milling Technology 
(part two)—Physical testing of grains; 
weight; cleanliness; hardness; foreign 
matter; germinating qualities. 

Lesson XIV: Milling Technology (part 
three)—The milling test; the experimen- 
tal mill; explanation of the system of 
testing; discussion of the methods of 
milling. 

Lesson XV: Laboratory Testing Meth- 
ods (part one)—The chemical analysis 
of flour, grain and feed; gluten test; 
expansion tests; moisture. 

Lesson XVI: Laboratory Testing 
Methods (part two)—The baking test; 
fermentation; method of making the test. 

Lesson XVII: Principles and Prac- 
tices of Milling—Wheat milling; devel- 
opment of milling machinery; treatment 
of grain before grinding; grinding the 
grain. 

Lesson XVIII: Treatment of the stock 
coming from the corrugated rolls; mid- 
dlings purifier; plansifters; dust col- 
lectors; final reduction of middlings into 
flour. 

Lesson XIX: Milling Technology (part 
four)—Characteristics of mill streams; 
blending operation, etc. 

Lesson XX: Applied Mechanics as 
Necessary to Milling—Energy; work; 
power; laws of the lever; electricity; mill 
motors; lubrication; steam. 

The Siebel Institute of Technology 
dates back to 1872, when Dr. J. E. Siebel 
came to Chicago and opened the lab- 
oratory, which later became the Siebel 
Institute of Technology. Dr. F. P. Sie- 
bel has served as president during the 
past 20 years, and the faculty is com- 
posed of men standing high in the pro- 
fession and thoroughly conversant with 
the subjects taught. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL SEEKS 
NEW WHEAT AND RYE RATE 


Mrinneapotis, Minn. — The Illinois 
Central Railroad has asked the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for permis- 
sion to file a tariff without the custom- 
ary 80-day notice, making a rate of 
15¥2c per 100 lbs on wheat and rye from 
Chicago to New Orleans for export, ap- 
plicable on grain received at Chicago 
by boat and originating at Lake Supe- 
rior ports. 

It is expected that the Kansas City 
Omaha, Sioux City and Minneapolis 
markets will protest publication of this 
tariff on one day’s notice. 

The Minneapolis market, however, be. 
fore entering its protest will want to 
know what rate the Illinois Central yi] 
make on grain products for export. 

It is understood that one or two car. 
goes of grain have already been shipped 
from the Head of the Lakes to Chicago 
to take advantage of this rate if it is ai- 
lowed, 


J. F. BELL PRESIDENT OF 
NEW CHICAGO GRAIN FIRM 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The Star Grain Co, 
Chicago, has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $300,000, to do a general 
grain merchandising business. The com- 
pany will have offices at 826-827 Postal 
Telegraph Building, 332 South La Sille 
Street, and will operate the Rialto Ele- 
vator in South Chicago, which has a ca- 
pacity of 2,500,000 bus. 

The officers of the new company are: 
president, James F. Bell, Minneapolis; 
vice presidents, P. D. McMillan, Minne- 
apolis, and L. N. Perrin, Chicago; secre- 
tary-treasurer, D. D. Davis, Minneapolis. 

Roland McHenry and Fred F. Breck- 
enridge are managers of the company, 
and will have full charge of the con- 
cern’s grain business. They were for 
several years connected with the Nye & 
Jenks Grain Co. as vice presidents. The 
latter concern operated the Rialto Ele- 
vator, owned by the Wabash Railroad, 
for several years until it recently dis- 
continued its Chicago business. 








FLOOD CAUSES EXTENSIVE 
DAMAGE IN NEW ENGLAND 


Boston, Mass.—The flood situation in 
New England as a result of the tor- 
rential rains during the past week is a 
very serious one. Practically all Ver- 
mont, a part of New Hampshire, north- 
ern and western Massachusetts and 
northern Connecticut, are in a bad way, 
with transportation facilities, both by 
rail and motor, totally disrupted. ‘The 
loss of life has been considerable, while 
the monetary loss amounts to millions. 
Nothing like it has ever occurred hefore 
in New England. Towns and villages 
have been entirely wiped out, and it will 
be some time before normal conditions 
will prevail. Food products only are 
being rushed to the flooded area. 





KANSAS CITY WHEAT PRICES 

Kansas Crry, Mo.-—-The average price 
paid for all wheat marketed in Kansas 
City during the 1926-27 crop season was 
$1.36 bu, according to figures compiled 
by the secretary’s office of the Board of 
Trade. 

Average prices. per bushel by grates 
and varieties were as follows: 

Dark Soft 


hard Hard red Mixed 
Oy Nee $1.41 $1.37 $1.37% $1.36 
a eS 1.37% 1.35 1.34 1.35% 
No. 3 . hae 1.33% 1.33% 1.33% 
No. 4.. os 80% 2.59 1.32% 1.30 
No. 5 .. ; oa 1.81% 1.27% 1.29% 
Sample 1.30% 1.24% 1.24% 1.20% 








TOLEDO FLOUR PRICES 
Torepo, Ou10, Nov. 8.—(Special Tele 
gram)—Soft winter wheat standard pat- 
ent is quoted at $6.25@6.35 bbl, and 
local springs at $7, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo 
or mill. 





DEATH OF B. E. TEICHGRAEBER 

B. E. Teichgraeber, vice president of 
the Teichgraeber Milling Co., Empor' 
Kansas, died on Oct. 21. In addition to 
being vice president of the company » 
was its senior member. 
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WARD BAKING MAKES 
INCREASED EARNINGS 


Wall Street Journal, in Article on Corpo- 
ration’s Firiancial Situation, Terms Pres- 
ent Year Best in Company’s History 


The Wall Street Journal, in a recent 
issue, printed the following report on 
the present position of the Ward Baking 
Corporation: 

“The earnings of the Ward Baking 
Corporation are showing an increase over 
1926, the previous best year in the his- 
tory of the company. The gain results 
from the additions to plants made last 
year when a total of $4,600,000 was put 
into property and maintenance. New 
bakeries were opened in Birmingham, 
Ala. Philadelphia, Pa., and Jacksonville, 
Fla, and plants in Pittsburgh, Boston, 
Columbus and South Bend were en- 
larged. 

“It takes some little time for a new 
plant to get to the point where it adds 
substantially to profits. Thus although 
earnings in the first quarter of this year 
were slightly behind those of a year ago, 
profits in the second and third quarters 
have shown substantial gains over the 
corresponding periods in 1926. A marked 
upward trend has been established which 
should result in earnings making a new 
high record this year. 

“Since April, each of the five-week 
periods reported, with one exception, 
made a new high record for that time of 
year, with increases over the correspond- 
ing 1926 period averaging about 14 per 
cent. In view of the lower prices pre- 
vailing for flour since midsummer, there 
is no reason why these increases should 
not be continued, making final earnings 
for the year the best on record. 

“In the last three five-week periods re- 
ported, net was $1,545,969, against $1,- 
374,725 in the same 1926 periods. In 
other words, while the corporation showed 
only a small gain for 1927 up to August, 
due to the slight decline in the first 
quarter, profits now are running on an 
average of better than $500,000 for each 
five-week period. Normally the last four 
months of the year are the most profit- 
able and a continuance of the present 
increase in earnings should bring total 
earnings for this year to around $4,800,- 
000, against $4,476,508 in 1926. In view 
of the increased business from new 
plants it is fair to assume that Ward 
now has established an earning power 
of about $5,000,000 annually. 

“Earnings in 1926 were equal after 
dividends on the $31,888,700 7 per cent 
preferred to $10.65 a share on the 86,755 
shares of class A and $2.65 a share on 
the 500,000 shares of class B. Earnings 
this year probably will be in the neigh- 
borhood of $3.20 a share on the class B. 

STABILITY OF EARNING POWER 

“The outstanding feature of Ward’s 
showing from year to year has been the 
stability of its earning power and the 
uniformity with which gains have been 
made and held. The following compara- 
tive table of the last four years is evi- 
dence of this: 


————000’s omitted__ 

1926 1925 1924 1923 
al Sales....$44,000 $42,000 $39,000 $39,000 
Net profit.... 4,477 4,203 4,370 2,829 


Pet. of sales. . 10.2 10 11.2 7.2 
laveatory .+s. 2,073 2,003 1,785 2,149 
urrent assets 8,377 7,991 6,974 4,964 
Cur, Habilities 2,184 1,921 2,000 41,712 
Working cap.. 6,193 6,070 4,974 3,251 


“When the change in management oc- 
curred in 1924, operating profit was in- 
creased to 11 per cent from 7 and the 
ratio since has been maintained around 
10 per cent of sales. It seems that soon 
there should be another advance in earn- 
ings due to plant expansion, which would 
put annual profits of the company per- 
manently over $5,000,000. 

PP core of Ward’s 21 plants is new in 
most literal sense and large sums 
are spent every year on maintenance and 
on installation of the most modern ma- 
Pn =, Depreciation charges are rela- 
a y high. With a property valuation 
re has averaged $22,000,000 in the 
three years, Ward has charged off 

an average of $1,700,000 a year for de- 
er nd while General Baking, with a 
= t account substantially the same, 
y mn off $1,200,000 yearly. Thus, by 
] a lower depreciation rate Ward 

Y could show $500,000 a year 








additional net, equal to about $1 a share 
on the class B. 

“In the three years from 1924 to 1926, 
inclusive, Ward showed total undistribut- 
ed net profits of $5,763,975 and set up 
depreciation reserves totaling $8,623,944, 
a grand total of $9,387,919. This sur- 
plus was distributed as follows: $4,870,- 
522, on increase in property; $2,941,262 
increase in current assets, and $1,576,135 
miscellaneous items including reduction 
of indebtedness. That this increase in 
surplus is far from showing the total 
real earnings replaced in the property 
is shown by the statement of the presi- 
dent, George B. Smith, in the 1926 an- 
nual report, that in that year $2,600,000 
was spent on plant extensions and im- 
provements and $2,000,000 on mainte- 
nance and upkeep. With all of this ex- 
penditure, plant account on the books 
was increased after depreciation by only 
$1,000,000. 

“The appraised value of plants and 
property in 1922 was $21,179,724. Addi- 
tions since that date to Dec. 81, 1926, 
totaled $10,982,285, or an annual average 
of over $2,500,000 for four years. Total 
value of plants is thus $32,162,010, less 
depreciation reserves of $8,217,257 which 
leaves a net book value of $23,944,752. 

“Ward Baking preferred, earning over 
$14 a share, is selling at 96 against a 
high of 110 and a low of 84 this year. 
The class A is selling at about 115 and 
has an inactive market. The class B is 
selling at about 29%, against a low this 
year 1742 and a high of 33%.” 





QUESTIONNAIRE REGARDING 
YIELD OF THIS YEAR’S CROP 


The Millers’ National Federation has 
issued a bulletin concerning a question- 
naire sent out to mills asking them for 
their experience as to yield on this year’s 
crop to date. The bulletin says that per- 
haps the questionnaire was not sufficient- 
ly explicit as to whether information 
based on cleaned wheat was desired, or 
otherwise. To date 27 mills have re- 
plied, and there is a range between the 
lowest and highest of 17 lbs per bbl, in- 
dicating that some gave figures based on 
cleaned wheat, while others did not. 

“We have no previous data with which 
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to make comparison,” the bulletin says, 
“and under the circumstances to quote 
the figures given us would doubtless be 
misleading. However, it is of interest 
to all millers to know that several of 
those who replied gave the added infor- 
mation that they were using more wheat 
per barrel of flour on this crop than on 
last crop, the increased amount ranging 
from one to five pounds. Such notations 
were received from mills grinding spring, 
hard winter and soft winter wheats. 

“We feel it is in order, therefore, to 
suggest to every miller that he investi- 
gate the amount of wheat being used in 
his mill to produce a barrel of flour from 
wheat of this year’s crop; having ascer- 
tained this, it follows that he should base 
his daily cost card accordingly.” 





GOOD ATTENDANCE EXPECTED 
AT S. W. MILLERS’ MEETING 


Judging from the number of letters 
being received at the office of the secre- 
tary of the Southwestern Millers’ League 
from members who intend to be present 
at the semiannual meeting, Nov. 16, it is 
estimated that over 100 will attend. 

Ralph C. Sowden, president of the 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, and president of the league, was 
in Kansas City recently, and made plans 
for the program. These have not yet 
been announced definitely, but it is ex- 
pected that the major part of the busi- 
ness will be taken care of in an extem- 
poraneous manner. 





CONTINENTAL’S EARNINGS 

The Continental Baking Corporation 
reports net income of $1,898,603 in the 
18 weeks ended Oct. 22, after interest, 
depreciation and federal taxes, com- 
pared with $2,202,031 in the 18 weeks 
ended Oct. 23, 1926. The $1,898,603 is 
equal, after allowance for preferred div- 
idends, to $1.58 a share in the 291,782 
no par, class A common shares, against 
$2.62 a share on class A stock in the 
1926 period. Net for the 43 weeks end- 
ed Oct. 22 totaled $4,435,123, or $3.43 a 
share on the class A stock, against $4,- 
983,001, or $5.81 a share in the corre- 
sponding period last year. 








The Problem of Forward Selling 
By John A. Reis 


Secretary Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


From an Address Delivered at the Sales Conference Held in Connection with the 
Semiannual Meeting of the Millers’ National Federation at Chicago on Oct. 20 


N dealing with the problem of for- 

ward selling, it is desirable that we 

analyze the effect of such selling on 
buyers of flour as well as on the millers 
themselves. Within the past 10 months 
this question has been considered by both 
buyers and millers, I believe, to a great- 
er degree than perhaps any other factor 
affecting the trade. 

For many years the Federation sales 
contract advocated the limitation of 
sales to 60 days, and a large number 
of mills operated on that basis, with 
occasional extension to 90 days. Fol- 
lowing the war, partly and probably as 
a result of urging on the part of the 
mills, and partly at the request of buy- 
ers, the limit was extended until it was 
almost a common occurrence for sales 
to be made for delivery or shipment ex- 
tending over 12 months, or as it is com- 
monly called, “around the clock.” 

Many of the large handlers of flour 
have requested that the miller discon- 
tinue the selling of flour for shipment 
beyond 90 days. In fact the New York 
Flour Club, Inc., recently adopted a res- 
olution to that effect. 

I understand also that at its annual 
convention in St. Louis in June the Na- 
tional Federated Flour Clubs went on 
record as favoring the shortening of the 
time for which sales should be made. 

One of the country’s largest handlers 
of flour recently expressed himself to the 
effect that he did not believe mills could 
accurately figure prices six months in 
advance, and that future shipment prices 
should not only include the full carrying 
charge of 10c bbl per month, but an 


amount that would cover the hazards of 
forward selling such as possible loss due 
to higher premiums, lower feed and 
clears, possible cancellation, etc. 

I believe it is reasonable to say that 
speculation in flour brought about by 
forward selling was one of the under- 
lying reasons that caused wholesale gro- 
cers practically to discontinue the han- 
dling of flour, and, further, that the best 
merchandisers of flour today are those 
that confine their purchases to near-by 
delivery. 5 

In numerous instances flour has been 
purchased for long-time shipment far in 
excess of the buyer’s needs, a material 
advance in the market being expected. 
Generally speaking, these contracts, 
when the market advanced, did not work 
out favorably to the flour trade and the 
milling industry, as demoralization usual- 
ly resulted from this flour being offered 
for resale at prices under the prevailing 
market. 

If speculation in the trade is neces- 
sary, the opportunity is afforded by the 
various option markets, where a reason- 
able margin is demanded as a surety for 
the fulfillment of contracts. 

Speculation without proper margin has 
proven very costly to the majority of 
houses dealing in options. 

Information secured from the flour 
buying trade, as well as the milling in- 
dustry, in the writer’s humble opinion 
would indicate that the millers would do 
well to limit flour sales to a reasonable 
period, in the interest of the trade they 
are serving, to say nothing of the indus- 
try’s welfare. 


' after a long illness. 
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NOVADEL WINS PATENT 
SUIT IN ROTTERDAM 


Managers of Company Manufacturing and 
Using Puridol Are Fined 1,000 Guilders 
for Infringement of Novadelox Patents 


Burrato, N. Y.—On Nov. 1 a decision 
was rendered in the district court at Rot- 
terdam, Holland, in favor of Noury & 
van der Lande, Deventer, Holland, 
against the De Maas Flour Milling Co., 
Rotterdam, for an infringement of the 
Novadel patents in Holland, The court 
decided that the De Maas company, by 
manufacturing under the hame of Chem- 
ische Fabriek, Rotterdam, and using in 
their flour mill a substance called Puri- 
dol, had infringed on the patent rights 
in Holland of Noury & van der Lande, 
since Puridol was an imitation of Nova- 
delox. 

As patent right infringement in Hol- 
land is a misdemeanor, the two managers 
of the flour milling company were fined 
1,000 guilders each. 

This decision means that the use of 
any reagent containing benzoyl peroxide, 
other than Novadelox, will no longer be 
permitted in Holland. 





L. ROSENBLUTH, CHICAGO 
FLOUR JOBBER, IS DEAD 


Curcaco, Itt., Nov. 8.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Louis Rosenbluth, president and 
treasurer of the Anchor Mills, Chicago, 
died Nov, 7 at the Madison Park Hotel 
Two years ago last 
August he suffered a paralytic stroke, 
and he had been confined to his home 
ever since. 

Mr. Rosenbluth was aged about 55 
years, and for 35 years he had been an 
important factor in the local flour trade. 
The Anchor Mills was established by 
Mr. Rosenbluth’s uncle, the former hav- 
ing taken over the business a few years 
after joining the company. Mr. Rosen- 
bluth remained the sole owner until May, 
1921, when the company was incorporat- 
ed. He served as president and treas- 
urer until his death. The company is a 
well-known jobber of flour and manufac- 
turer of prepared pancake flour, buck- 
wheat flour and baking powder. 

Mr. Rosenbluth is survived by his 
widow, two daughters, a brother and 
four sisters. Funeral services are to be 
held on Nov. 9 from the Isaiah Israel 
Temple, with interment at B’Nai Abra- 
ham Cemetery. 

S. O. Werner. 





DISTRICT MEETINGS PLANNED 
FOR BAKERS IN INDIANA 


Cuicaco, Inxr.—C. P. Ehlers, secretary- 
manager of the Indiana Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, announces that district meetings 
will be held as follows: Nov. 14, at the 
plant of the Sunlight Baking Co., Elk- 
hart; Nov. 15, at the offices of the Su- 
perior Baking Co., Fort Wayne; Nov. 
16, at Dietzen’s Bakery, Kokomo; Nov. 
17, at Roempke’s Bakery, Indianapolis. 

Instructive one-day programs have 
been arranged for these gatherings, and 
it is hoped that there will be good at- 
tendances at all of them. Meetings will 
be started promptly at 1:30 p.m., and the 
following speakers will appear on the 
program: P. J. Shortt, of the American 
Dry Milk Institute, who will discuss 
“Better Bread; the Sales and Food 
Value of Bread Rich in Milk Solids”; 
C. Y. Murray, of the Sunland Sales As- 
sociation, “Whole Wheat Raisin Bread 
and Raisin Sirup”; a representative of 
the Procter & Gamble Co., who will 
demonstrate “Plain and Fancy Pastry”; 
John M. Hartley, of Bakers Weekiy, 
“The Baking Business—Past, Present, 
Future.” 





Wheat and flour exports from Aus- 
tralia from Jan. 1 to Oct. 15 totaled 
105,000,000 bus, according to a report to 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce. 





An inspection of official figures in- 
dicates that 37.7 per cent of all Italian 
men and 15.9 per cent of all Italian 
women live on farms. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


The flour market is quiet. Buyers 
show no disposition to add to their 
holdings. The strength in wheat caused 
by adverse reports from Argentina had 
no influence on buyers. 

A great many have not bought to any 

extent as yet. They figure that as soon 
as lake navigation is ended, and the 
heavy receipts of wheat back up on ter- 
minals, prices may ease off a little. In 
that case, they will come in on the de- 
clines and cover their needs for the early 
winter months. None of them, however, 
express a desire to load up far in ad- 
vance, so the probabilities are there will 
be fair scattered buying throughout the 
year. 
. Bookings Fewer—Bookings last week 
were only about 75 per cent of the ca- 
pacity represented, and about half what 
they were in the preceding seven days. 

Shipping directions are mixed. An oc- 
casional company reports getting all it 
can conveniently handle, while others 
have found it necessary to curtail op- 
erations. 

Mills are catching up on orders for 
clears, both first and second. Offerings 
of these grades have been more free of 
late, and some mills are finding it diffi- 
cult to prevent accumulations. Export 
inquiry, for shipment from Buffalo, has 
fallen off. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 
Short patent, 98-lb 

cotton 
Standard patent 


Nov. 8 Year ago 
$7.35 @7.65 $8.10@8.40 

.00@7.25 7.65@8.25 
Second patent 5.75 @6.95 -40@8.10 
Fancy clear, j 5.40 @6.60 -10@7.20 
First clear, 5.00@6.25 6.50@6.65 
Second clear, jute*.... 3.90@4.80 -60@5.15 
Whole wheat .10 @7.35 -95 @7.05 
Graham, standard .... 6.00@6.15 -40@6.50 

*140-lb jutes. 

SEMOLINAS 

A strike is interfering with the op- 
erations of eastern macaroni factories 
and, in turn, is curtailing the produc- 
tion of semolina. Mills report shipping 
directions as the lightest on the crop. 
Buying is limited to single car lots. It 
is understood that one or two round lots 
were recently sold in Chicago at %c lb 
under the then prevailing market, re- 
moving at least one big buyer from the 
market for the next few months. Com- 
petition among durum mills is just as 
keen as in wheat flours, and profits ap- 


parently are being sacrificed to get busi- 
ness. No. 2 semolina is quoted at 34% 
@3%c |b, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, 
standard 3%@3%c, and special grade 
No. 3 and durum fancy patent 314, @3%c. 

In the week ending Nov. 5, seven Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 58,241 
bbls durum products, compared with 65,- 
987 made by eight mills, in the previous 
week, 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 18% were in operation Nov. 8: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and Phoenix mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C (one half), 
D, E, F, G and rye mills, 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly 
capacity 


Flour Pct. 


output 


Oct. 30-Nov. 5... 
Previous week .. 
Year ago 

Two years ago... 
Three years ago. 
Four years ago.. 
Five years ago... 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 1,285 bbls last week, 4,446 
in the previous week, 775 a year ago, 
and none two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 

Flour 
output 

bbls 
177,868 
277,082 
278,767 
302,705 
286,825 


Pct. 
of ac- 
tivity 


Weekly 
capacity 
bbls 

Oct. 30-Nov. 5... 279,150 
Previous week .. 415,500 
Year ago 423,840 
Two years ago... 424,290 
Three years ago. 424,890 
Four years ago.. 337,140 197,286 
Five years ago... 378,840 261,175 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output— 
ing mills ity 1927 1926 
Oct. . 69 72,250 287,351 355,914 
Oct. . 67 71,550 290,674 266,784 
Oct. - 65 70,300 289,692 267,747 
Oct. 29. 63 69,250 277,032 250,159 
Nov. 5. 44 46,525 177,868 181,784 


--Exports— 
1927 
2,621 
5,549 
7,329 
4,556 
1,602 


CEOP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1, 1926, to 
Nov. 5, 1927, with comparisons, in bar- 
rels (000’s omitted): 

c—Output— 7-Exports— 

1927 1926 1927 © 1926 

Minneapolis ... 2,682 2,731 14 23 

St. Paul 123 8 1 

Duluth-Sup. ... 219 ber ose 

Outside ‘ 2,410 33 45 
GEORGE 8S, BURDICK DEAD 


George S. Burdick, manager of the 
Minneapolis office of the Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., died at his home here on Nov. 
4, The remains were taken to Black 
Earth, Wis., his former home, for inter- 
ment. Mr. Burdick, who had been lo- 
cated in Minneapolis for about seven 
years, had been a sufferer for some time 
from high blood pressure, and this, with 
the resultant complications, was the cause 
of death. He had been confined to his 
home about four weeks. Early last 
week his physicians gave up hope of 
his recovery. Mr. Burdick was only 
aged 47 years, but had been with the 
Allis-Chalmers company for 30 years. 
He was both an electrical and steam 
engineer. He is survived by his widow. 


CARTER-MAYHEW ENLARGING PLANT 


The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, has broken ground for a ware- 
house building, which will add 8,000 
square feet of floor space to its plant. 
This will be the fifth addition the com- 
pany has made to its factory since it 
was originally built five years ago. The 
company reports that its volume of sales 
last month was the largest of any like 
period since it began business. 


NOTES 


The Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., has employed Oscar Miller, An- 
derson, Ind., to represent it in Indiana 
territory. 


Carl C. Johnson has closed his feed 
jobbing business in Minneapolis to be- 
come assistant buyer for the Interna- 
tional Sugar Feed Co. 


D. F. Chandler, of Cheyenne, Wyo., is 
said to be negotiating for the Chippewa 
mill at Montevideo, Minn., which has 
been idle for several years. 


Malcolm E. Grant, former manager of 
the Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., Min- 
neapolis, is now connected with the Hal- 
let & Carey Co., handling coarse grain 
sales. 


The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. has de- 
clared a regular quarterly dividend of 
40c on common stock and $1.624% on pre- 
ferred, both payable Dec. 1 to stockhold- 
ers of record Nov. 15. 


Henry A. Bellows, former managing 
editor of The Northwestern Miller, has 
again taken over the management of 
the WCCO radio broadcasting station 
of the Washburn Crosby Co., at Minne- 
apolis. Mr. Bellows recently resigned 


Photograph from Ewing Galloway, 
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as an interim member of the Federal 
Radio Commission. 

The Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, 
Minn., recently installed a very complete 
laboratory. Part of the equipment js , 
model mill, furnished by the Allis. 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 

Minneapolis friends of Harry W. Pet. 
tibone, of the sales department of the 
Washburn Crosby Co., Buffalo, were sur- 
prised and pleased to learn this week 
that he is to be married Nov. 10, in 
New York City, to Miss Harriett Ostbye, 
a former Minneapolis girl. . 

Rome A. Schaffner, of St. Paul, a ¢o- 
partner in the Sims Malt-O-Wheat Co, 
has applied for a patent on a new 
process for manufacturing cereal foods, 
It embodies the application of violet 
rays, to purify and vitalize the product, 
The violet ray lamp is installed in the 
purifier. The principals in the Sims 
Malt-O-Wheat Co. are Mr. Schaffner, 
Allan G. Siems and Claude H. Siems, 
E. L. Jenal is manager. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Flour sales last week were not impor- 
tant. Sales .were limited, divided be- 
tween immediate and deferred shipment. 
Competition between mills is close, and 
prices are at the bottom level. Clear 
is called for, but mills here have none 
to offer. 

The durum flour trade is quiet, with 
buyers generally taken care of and re- 
fusing to commit themselves further, 
Bids do not follow the advancing pre- 
miums of wheat. Strike conditions in 
some eastern macaroni manufactories 
are curtailing business. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Output Pct. of 

bls activity 

Oct. 30-Nov. 5 ........... 26,660 72 
Previous week 61 
Year ago 6,535 45 
Two years ago 2 § 79 

Quotations, Nov. 5, at Duluth-Supe- 
rior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 

1927 1926 
First patent 7.05 @7.40 $8.20@8.45 
Second patent 5. 7.05 7.85@8.20 
First clear, jute . D6.40 7.15 @7.40 
Second clear, jute.... 5.20@5.45 6.10@6.35 
NOTES 


L. B. Armerding, of Parker & Graf, 
Chicago, was here last week. 

J. W. Avery, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, was in Duluth on 
Nov. 3. 

W. L. Nightingale, of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, was in Duluth 
last week. 

Ward A. Brown, of the Ralston Purina 
Co., St. Louis, visited his parents in 
Duluth last week. 

Chicago grain interests have been 
large buyers of grain in Duluth recently; 
864,182 bus spring wheat have already 
been shipped by boat, and 112,000 bus 
rye. It is reported that rye shipments 
will aggregate 1,000,000 bus. 





New York 


A Portion of the West Side Milling District in Minneapolis, Showing the North Star Woolen Mill and Mills of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. and Washburn Crosby Co. 
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KANSAS CITY 


Flour business dropped off consider- 
ably last week after the brisk trade of 
the previous one, There were no book- 
ings of any size, and the total business 
done during the week by Kansas City 
mills averaged about 40 per cent, against 
150 per cent in the previous week. In- 
terior mills of the Southwest did about 
the same on the average, but there is a 
wide variation among them, some doing 
as low as 10 per cent, while in one or two 
instances, others have booked over 200 
per cent. 

Millers feel that the present apathetic 
condition of the trade is likely to endure 
for some time, in the absence of any 
major changes in the wheat market. 
There is a general impression among 
them that the trade, as a whole, is well 
stocked to either Jan. 1 or Feb. 1, and 
that as long as market conditions do not 
suggest higher prices within the next 
month or so, buyers will delay a month 
or perhaps more before booking further 
requirements. 

Ezport.—Foreign business is quiet, al- 
though there is a small volume being 
worked to Latin America and the West 
Indies. Virtually no European business 
is being done, nor is there prospect of a 
revival in this trade until after the Ca- 
nadian movement slackens. In the West 
Indies, even, there is some _ selling 
pressure being exerted by Canada. A 
few Texas mills are reported to be of- 
fering extremely low prices to the buy- 
ers in the West Indies, and, as Texas 
wheat prices are high, due to the short 
crop there, these probably represent re- 
duced conversion charges. Quotations, 
Nov. 5, basis Kansas City, bulk: export 
straight, $5.25@5.385 bbl; first clear, $5 
@5.35. 

Shipping Directions—Shipping _ in- 
structions are much slower. Last week’s 
output was 12 per cent below the previ- 
ous week’s record of 92 per cent of ca- 
pacity, and indications point to a further 
curtailment in this week’s output. This, 
however, was anticipated by the mills, as 
October is usually a month of excep- 
tionally heavy runs. 

Prices.—Prices are virtually un- 
changed. Quotations, Nov. 5, basis cot- 
ton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: 
short patent, $6.30@7.50 bbl; 95 per cent, 
$6.25@7; straight, $6.15@6.85; first clear, 
$5.30@5.60; second clear and low grade, 
$4.60@5. 

Production—The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 67 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph, Salina and 
Atchison, Additional tables give the pro- 
duction and activity of principal milling 
centers in the territory. All statistics 
are compiled from direct mill reports to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


67 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
opesty output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
oe. 80-Nov. 5... 335,160 197,559 58 
Previous week ., 335,160 198,301 59 
oon _, ee 330,660 227,182 68 
sta years ago... 343,560 159,631 46 
* Ve-year average (same week).... 64 
en-year average (same week)..... 69 
KANSAS CITY 
Prey :to-Nov. 5... 196,500 157,425 80 
—o week .. 196,500 180,863 92 
Twa ee 175,500 146,445 83. 
ye ears ago... 151,500 129,247 85 
Ten “year average (same week).... 84 
“year average (same week)..... 82 
o WICHITA 

Prev Nov: 5... 62,400 36,454 58 
ree week .. 62,400 40,686 65 
Two Sse 62,400 50,700 81 
years ago... 65,700 29,274 44 

Pit 8ST. JOSEPH 
» 30-Nov. 5... 47,400 26,778 56 
Teavious week .. 47,400 33,601 70 
Two Jone ‘LTT ot 47,400 47,316 99 
TS ago... 47,400 26,305 55 





SALINA 
Oct. 30-Nov. 5... 46,200 38,511 83 
Previous week .. 46,200 45,416 98 
BOOP GOO ceccces 37,800 33,982 89 
Two years ago... 45,000 27,538 61 
ATCHISON 
Oct. 30-Nov. 5... (29,700 31,577 106 
Previous week .. 29,700 29,750 100 
WeRP GOO 2260.06 29,700 29,472 99 
Two years ago... 29,400 26,696 89 
OMAHA 
Oct. 30-Nov. 5... 27,300 23,663 86 
Previous week .. 27,300 24,398 89 
FOar GOO ccccece 27,300 22,808 83 
Two years ago... 27,300 18,653 68 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 70 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


Oot. BOeNMOV. GB ncccovesccccvcccessveces 67 
PROVICUS WOOK cccccccccvecccccsceccces 106 
VORP BHO oc ccccveccsevesocccvcsseccccees 56 


Of the mills reporting, 1 reported do- 
mestic business active, 19 fair, and 45 
quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills outside of Kansas City were 
18,991 bbls last week, 22,081 in the pre- 
vious week, 18,776 a year ago, and 9,712 
two years ago. 

NOTES 


T. Hogan, of the sales department of 
the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., has 
returned from a fortnight’s vacation. 


A. Terkuhle, representative of the 
Holland-America Line, was in Kansas 
City last week, calling on flour exporters. 


Port A. Johnson, sales manager for 
the Interior Flour Mills Co., returned 
this week from a short business trip to 
Nebraska. 


The Longmont (Colo.) Grain Co. has 
been incorporated for $30,000 by J. H. 
Vickery, Charles H. Sorenson and Theo- 
dore Taylor. 


R. H. Montgomery, Kansas City, a 
district sales manager for the Washburn 
Crosby Co., has returned from a trip to 
Denver territory. 


William Minick and Frank J. Slepicki, 
of the Dennis Bros. Co., Dubuque, Iowa, 
were in Kansas City last week visiting 
the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


E. R. Freeman, of Henry Koper & 
Co., flour, New York, visited his com- 
pany’s Kansas City connection, the Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Co., last week. 


The Larabee Flour Mills Co. is plan- 
ning to be in its new offices on the tenth 
floor of the Dwight Building by. Dec. 15. 
The offices will occupy the entire floor. 


The slight movement of bran into stor- 
age, which began a fortnight ago, was 
reversed last week when heavy demand 
completely absorbed all existing supplies. 


L. J. Hilsman, sales representative, 
and Donald Head, Wisconsin salesman, 
of the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., were 
at the home office of their company last 
week, 

G. H. Work, of the Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co., Denver, has been re- 
elected chairman of the transportation 
committee of the Denver Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Clem L. Beckenbach, sales manager for 
the Rodney Milling Co., was runner-up 
in the golf tournament held last week at 
Hillcrest Country Club for the Presi- 
dent’s Cup. 

W. J. Grover, manager of the Excel- 
sior Flour Mills, plans to leave on a 
fortnight’s trip through the central states 
next week. Milwaukee and Detroit are 
two of his stopping places. 

W. C. Goffe, president of Goffe & Car- 
kener, grain and millfeed dealers, has 
been elected vice president in charge of 
the agricultural department of the Kan- 
sas City Chamber of Commerce. 


A small frame elevator belonging to 
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the Farmers’ Co-operative Association, 
Rocky, Okla., burned last week, and it 
is expected that only a small part of the 
8,000 bus wheat in storage will be sal- 
vaged. 


H. M. Bainer, director of the South- 
western Wheat Improvement Associa- 
tion, estimates that over 400,000 bus se- 
lected seed wheat were sold to Kansas 
farmers this fall through the efforts of 
this association. 


Wilhelm Cohn, of the Seehandels Ak- 
tien Gesellschaft, Hamburg, Germany, 
was a Kansas City visitor last week. 
Mr. Cohn is traveling through the United 
States investigating the condition of 
American crops for his firm. 


Soft wheat mills dependent on the 
Kansas City market for their wheat, 
still are receiving shipments from points 
as distant as Idaho. Good milling sam- 
ples of soft wheat are even scarcer than 
supplies of good quality hard wheat. 

William M. Sloan, of the cash wheat 
department of B. C. Christopher & Co., 
grain dealers, died of a complication of 
pneumonia and kidney trouble last week. 
Mr. Sloan has been active on the Kansas 
City Board of Trade since coming to 
Kansas City in 1906. 

According to the figures published by 
J. F. Jarrell, head of the agricultural 
department of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railroad, three of the south- 
western states lead the country this year 
in the production of winter wheat. Kan- 
sas occupies number one position with a 
production of 112,000,000 bus, Nebraska 
is second with a crop of 72,000,000, Okla- 
homa third with 84,000,000 and Illinois 
fourth with 30,000,000. 


SALINA 


Business continues quiet with Salina 
mills, orders for current needs being only 
fair from either bakers or jobbers. Most 
sales are for prompt shipment, and indi- 
cations suggest that supplies needed dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1928 may be 
booked in the last two months of this 
year. Mills continue to operate at full 
time. Quotations, Nov. 3, basis Kansas 
City, in cotton 98’s: short patent, $6.90@ 
7.40 bbl; 95 per cent, $6.70@7; straight, 
$6.60@6.80. 

NOTES 

C. F. Vandenburgh, sales manager for 
the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., is in the 
central states on a business trip. 

H. D. Lee, president of the H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co., and L. C. Staples, treas- 
urer, both of Kansas City, were in Sa- 
lina last week attending the meeting of 
the board of directors of the Lee com- 
pany. Mr. Lee expects to go to Cali- 
fornia soon for the winter season. 


HUTCHINSON 


The flour trade was considerably slow- 
er last week than in the previous one. 
Domestic buyers show little interest, and 
few sales are reported. Foreign buyers 
are even less interested, and, with the 
exception of one small lot of clears 
booked by Latin America, there have 
been no sales. Shipping directions are 
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slow. Quotations, Nov. 5, basis cotton 
98’s, Kansas City: short patent, $6.90@ 
7.50 bbl; straight, $6.50@7; first clear, 
$5.40@5.60. 
NOTES 

P. H. Baum, secretary-treasurer of the 
William Kelly Milling Co., has returned 
from an eastern trip. 

B. F. Young, treasurer of the Consol- 
idated Flour Mills Co., is in Hollywood, 
Cal., on a short visit. 


ATCHISON-LEAVEN- 
WORTH 


Business is light, sales for the week 
running about 30 to 70 per cent of ca- 
pacity. Most large domestic buyers have 
covered their requirements up to Jan. 1, 
either in the buying period of 10 days 
ago or one of those previous to it. 
Smaller buyers also seem to be well 
booked; consequently, mills do not ex- 
pect anything more than slow business, 
unless severe breaks in the market con- 
vince the trade that there are profits to 
be made through speculation. 

Local mills report no export business, 
and very few inquiries. 

Shipping directions are slow, and mills 
are curtailing their running time. 

Quotations, Nov. 5, basis cotton 98's: 
hard wheat short patent $7.05@7.30 bbl, 
straight $6.65@6.90, first clear $5.05@ 
5.30; soft wheat short patent $7@7.50, 
straight $6.50@6.80, first clear $5.45@ 
5.70. 

* * 

Farmers are busy hauling wheat, and 
there has been considerable shock thresh- 
ing. The quality of this Ixte wheat is 
very poor, and there 1s considerable 
sprouted grain. 


OKLAHOMA 


Business is dull, with no activity in 
either domestic or foreign markets. 
Mills are running about half time taking 
care of the hand-to-mouth sales which 
seem to be characteristic of the present 
season, and virtually no mills are build- 
ing up surplus stocks. Quotations, Nov. 
8: hard wheat flour, short patent, $7.30 
@7.50 bbl; soft wheat flour, short pat- 
ent $7.50@7.70, standard patent $6.80@7. 


NOTES 


The J. C. Whaley Co. is building a 
$105,000 elevator at Lubbock, Texas. 

John Beauchamp, vice president of the 
Williams-Eubank Grocery Co., Sherman, 
Texas, died last week. 

Harry Landa, of the Landa Milling 
Co., New Braunfels, Texas, has returned 
from a six months’ tour of Europe. 

The Perry (Okla.) Mill & Elevator 
Co. has opened an elevator at Newkirk, 
Okla., with J. L, Robinson in charge. 


Karl E, Humphrey, president of the 
El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., 
was elected president of the State Cham- 
ber of Commerce at a meeting of its 
board of directors at' Tulsa, Oct. 31. He 
had formerly been chairman of the ad- 
vertising committee. The state chamber 
is planning to advertise Oklahoma, and 
a program is now being arranged. 








United States Foreign Trade in Macaroni 
Increasing 


Commerce states that two years ago 

it made the statement that from an 
importer of 110,000,000 Ibs macaroni an- 
nually, the United States had become an 
important exporter of this product, and 
that it had apparently gone permanently 
on an exporting basis. Subsequent events 
are bearing out this conclusion, and, al- 
though imports have increased to a small 
degree, exports have more than kept pace 
with the import trade. 

For the first eight months of 1927 im- 
ports were 2,202,044 lbs, compared with 
8,602,183 for the corresponding period 
last year, while exports totaled 5,480,000 
lbs. Imports dropped from 107,000,000 
lbs in 1913 to 2,200,000 for the first eight 
months of 1927, while exports rose from 
nothing in 1913 to nearly 5,500,000 lbs 
in the same period. 

The United States is slowly but surely 


Toco United States Department of 


making itself felt as a factor in foreign 
markets for macaroni, and is increasing 
its trade, not only in volume but in 
breadth of distribution. It is sending 
this product to all quarters of the globe, 
Australia being numbered among its best 
customers. Shipments during the first 
eight months of 1927 were as follows: 
to Canada, 1,334,000 lbs; United King- 
dom, 1,028,000; Mexico, 679,000; Domin- 
ican Republic, 449,000; Australia, 429,- 
000; Cuba, 375,000. 

Italy has for years been by far the 
world’s largest exporter of macaroni, the 
United States up to 1916 having been 
that country’s best customer. 





During the last decade there has been 
an increase of 12 per cent, or 1,178,781 
persons, in the rural population of Italy. 
It is estimated at 10,264,328, or 26.5 per 
cent of the entire population. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Some mills reported a good scattered 
volume of flour booked for the domestic 
trade, while others said the week was 
extremely quiet. Purchasing was mostly 
for current needs, and buyers of family 
flour were more active than the bakery 
trade. 

Soft Wheat Flour—A temporary lull 
was reported in the soft wheat trade last 
week. However, conditions improved 
toward the close, when inquiries were 
more numerous and some scattered sales 
of fair volume were reported. Shipping 
instructions continue about unchanged, 

Hard Wheat Flour—Sales of hard 
wheat flour were limited last week. The 
bakery trade evidently has ample sup- 
plies for the time being, and market con- 
ditions have not appeared favorable to 
them for buying. Shipping instructions 
on old bookings were fair. 

Exports.—Foreign buyers were not in- 
terested at prevailing prices, and local 
exporters were not in a position to of- 
fer sufficient price concessions to bring 
about any sales last week. Latin Ameri- 
can buyers were unusually inactive. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Nov. 5: soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.25@6.75 bbl, straight $5.60@6.10, 
first clear $5.25@5.75; hard winter short 
patent $6.30@6.80, straight $5.75@6.25, 
first clear $5.25@5.75; spring first pat- 
ent $6.60@7.10, standard patent $6.30@ 
6.70, first clear $5.80@6.20. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 60,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 


activity 
Oct. 30-Nov. & 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 32,600 
Output of outside mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product 
of which is sold from St. Louis: 
Output Pct. of 
bbls activity 
Oct. 30-Nov. 5 44,400 62 
Previous week ........66. 52,000 59 
ee O. Sa kh arcceresescees See 59 
Two years ago 50,300 58 


NOTES 


J. G. Schmitz, of the Plant Flour Mills 
Co., is on a business trip in the South- 
east. 

Clarence M. Hardenbergh, manager of 
the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kan- 
sas City, was here last week en route 
home from the East. 

J. G. Sackmann, of the Wayne Feed 
Mills, East St. Louis, Ill, has applied 
for membership in the Merchants’ Ex- 
change on transfer of certificate from 
F. K, Williamson. 

The monthly report of the St. Louis 
Federal Reserve Bank states that trade 
in this territory has not kept pace with 
the corresponding periods of the last 
several years. It declares, however, that 
conditions in the South have improved. 

W. A. Tayman, traffic manager of the 
Hall Milling Co., died Nov. 3, after an 
illness of two weeks. Death was due to 
pneumonia. Mr. Tayman had previously 
been connected with other Missouri and 
Kansas mills, and was regarded as an 
exceptionally capable traffic man. Bur- 
ial was at Lebanon, Mo. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Flour buyers were very conservative 
last week, and seemed interested in car- 
rying no more supplies than their day- 


to-day requirements justified. Jobbers 
are concentrating their efforts on increas- 
ing the number of small sales. 

Export conditions were very quiet. A 
New Orleans mill representative said re- 


cently that he is advised that Germany 
is riding on a wave of prosperity of 
such magnitude that it is almost impos- 
sible to describe it. He said factories 
are working overtime, and that while liv- 
ing costs are higher, the people have 
more money than they ever had before. 
The German flour mills, he said, are 
prospering because of the recent advance 
in flour duty and the lowering of the 
tariff on wheat. The effect of this new 
tariff shift has been felt in New Orleans 
for some time, and is reflected in de- 
creased flour exports to that country, as 
well as increased wheat exports. For 
example, last week, Germany did not buy 
a barrel of flour through New Orleans, 
whereas 200,000 bus wheat were exported 
—an amount of wheat in one week that 
equals and in some cases surpasses a 
whole month’s wheat exports to Germany 
in many a month of last year. Latin 
America is showing normal interest. 
Flour prices, Nov. 3: 
—Winter— 
Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent $7.00 $6.90 
95 per cent J 6.75 6.80 
100 per cent ° 7.35 7.30 
Cut i 6.20 6.15 
First clear tees 6.00 5.95 
Second clear cece 5.65 5.60 
Semolina, 4%c lb. 


A total of 16,393 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics during the seven days 
ended Nov. 3, according to figures sup- 
plied by four of the leading steamship 
lines that serve Latin America, as fol- 
lows: 

Munson Line: to Havana, 2,625 bags. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: Puerto Cortez, 
350; Bluefields, 285. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 500; Panama City, 2,600. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 2,815; San- 
tiago, 1,055; Kingston, 750; Guatemala 
City, 2,202; Colon, 500; Bocas del Toro, 
200; Buenaventura, 500; Tumaco, 75; 
Guayaquil, 1,936. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended Nov. 3: 

Destination—”* 


Aguadilla 
Arecibo 


Destination— 
Las Palmas ....3,200 
London ........ 6,396 
Matanzas 
Bergen Mayaguez 
Bluefields Nicuesa 
Bocas del Toro.. 2 Oslo 
Buenaventura .. 
Caibarien 
Cardenas 
Colon 
Copenhagen ...12 
Curacao 
Fiume 
Fort de France. 
Gothenburg .... 
Guatemala City.2, 
Guayaquil ......2, 


Paramaribo .... 
Petit Goave 
Pointe-a-Pitre ..1, 
Port au Prince.. 
Puerto Barrios... 
Puerto Cabello.. 
Puerto Castella. 
Puerto Cortez... 
Puerto Limon .. 
Rotterdam ....18,523 
Sagua la Grande 611 
BOR JOR occcces 1,666 
San Juan ...... 1,425 
Santiago 


Jeremie 
Kingston 
La Guayra 

In addition to the above, there was 
a total of 386,889 bus wheat exported 
during the week as follows: to Bremen, 
200,000; Rotterdam, 196,000; Manches- 
ter, 80,000; Naples, 94,000; Vera Cruz, 
2,789; Cienfuegos, 100. 

Export demand for rice was very 
strong, but domestic call only fair. The 
following figures were posted, Nov. 3, 
at the Board of Trade: 

Rough 

sacks 
267,336 
282,373 


Clean 
pockets 
240,728 
258,422 


Receipts— 
Season to Nov. 3 
Same period, 1926 

Sales— 

Season to Nov. 3 
Same period, 1926 


144,569 
167,709 


Edward Born is representing the St. 
Landry Wholesale Grocery Co., of Ope- 
lousas, La. 

Rice exports through New Orleans are 
steadily increasing, and promise to re- 
main among the more important exports. 

G. W. Brown, southeastern sales rep- 
resentative for the Cascade (Mont.) Mill- 


ing & Elevator Co., visited here last 
week, 


M. C. Alford, of the Valier & Spies 
Milling Corporation, St. Louis, was in 
New Orleans last week, and called on 
John E. Koerner & Co. 

R. A. Suuivan. 


MEMPHIS 


Flour is being taken only as needed. 
General conditions are decidedly better 
than a year ago, in spite of the shorter 
cotton crop. The producer is receiving 
much higher prices for his crop, which 
helps collections and increases purchas- 
ing capacity. Bakers are complaining 
a little, but they are better protected 
than any other part of the flour trade. 
Slightly higher prices are asked for the 
high grade short soft winter patents, 
but the medium and low grades are with- 
out change. Hard winters eased a little 
last week, but the trade does not antici- 
pate lower prices and shipping instruc- 
tions are satisfactory. 

Quotations, Nov. 5, basis 98’s, car lots, 


November 9, 1927 


f.o.b., Memphis: soft winter short pat- 
ent $7.75@8.25 bbl, standard patent 
$6.85@7.25; spring wheat short patent 
$7.80@7.90, standard patent $7.55@7,89. 
hard winter short patent $7.20@740, 
standard patent $6.75@7.05; western 
soft patent $6.65@6.75, semihard patent 
$6.15, blended 95 per cent patent 36,75 
@6.85. 
NOTES 

Albert A. Driemeyer, of the Pinckney- 
ville (Ill.) Milling Co., was here last 
week. 

A. H. Recksteiner, of the Northwest. 
ern Elevator & Mill Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
visited the Dixie Portland Flour Co, of- 
fices last week. 


O. S. Otting and O. W. Galloway, from 
the home office at Minneapolis, visited 
the local branch of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. last week. ' 


Frank C. Chenault, sales manager for 
the local branch of the Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co., was called to Hendersonville, Tenn., 
to attend the funeral of his mother, who 
was killed by an automobile. 








The Wheat Market Situation 
By H. S. Irwin and Georgia E. Cantrell 


Grain Market News Service, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture 


VEN the reduced offerings of do- 

mestic wheat were fully equal to the 

slackened demand during the first 
quarter of the 1927-28 season. With an 
increased supply available in the United 
States, most kinds of wheat remained on 
an export basis. Good quality soft red 
winter wheat and high protein lots of 
hard wheats were relatively scarce and 
commanded substantial premiums, but 
domestic prices generally followed the 
downward trend in world markets occa- 
sioned by larger harvests of bread grains 
in the Northern Hemisphere. European 
demand for wheat continued broad dur- 
ing the quarter largely because of the 
late season and heavy rains at harvest 
which delayed marketings and damaged 
much of the native grains. Record world 
shipments for the four months July-Octo- 
ber were readily absorbed and reports 
indicate that stocks of imported grain in 
Europe on Nov. 1 were rather small. 
Prices of native wheat in several Euro- 
pean countries declined relatively more 
than world prices. 


EARLY MOVEMENT SMALLER 

Although the total supply of wheat, 
mill stocks included, is some 55,000,000 
bus larger this season than in 1926-27, 
around 40,000,000 less wheat was ac- 
counted for during the first quarter in 
millings, exports, and mill and commer- 
cial stocks than a year ago. These fig- 
ures suggest that the United States had 
over 90,000,000 bus more wheat avail- 
able for export, carryover, or consump- 
tion on Oct. 1 than a year back, although 
trade reports indicate that more low 
grade wheat may be fed to animals in 
some sections than last year. The slow 
movement reflects in part the changed 
location of the heaviest supplies this sea- 
son with about 109,000,000 bus more 
spring wheat overbalancing 74,000,000 
less winter wheat. 

Mill grindings in July-September were 
approximately 11,000,000 bus smaller 
than the liberal figure for these months 
in 1926 while net exports of wheat, flour 
excluded, fell 2,273,000 below the cum- 
parable figure for last year. The season- 
al increase in mill stocks was also nearly 
20,000,000 bus short of that for these 
months last year while the increase in 
commercial stocks was about 5,500,000 
less than that for July-September last 
year. 

About 6 per cent less flour moved into 
domestic consuming channels during the 
quarter than a year ago, while net flour 
exports fell off over 15 per cent. The 
decrease in the domestic movement of 
flour, however, may reffect smaller hold- 
ings by bakers and merchants rather 
than a decline in flour consumption, par- 
ticularly since the wave of buying early 
last season doubtless tended toward in- 
creased stocks while this year buyers 
have seemed less inclined to anticipate 
future needs. Flour stocks of nearly 
4,800,000 bbls held by mills on Oct. 1 in 


all positions, sold and unsold, were 
moderately larger than the comparable 
figure of over 4,600,000 a year back. 

While wheat averages about 20c lower 
than a year ago, according to reported 
sales at six markets, quotations for best 
grades of spring wheat, hard winter 
wheat, and soft winter wheat are sub- 
stantially on the same level as a year 
ago but durum wheat is selling around 
40c lower than at this time in 1926. Quo- 
tations of slightly over $1.20 in the Pa- 
cific Northwest are approximately 20¢ 
under the level of this time last year, but 
some wet wheat there is selling under 
$1 bu. Wheat prices in general declined 
about 20c bu from July through October, 
largely because of the exceptional in- 
crease in the spring wheat figures of the 
United States and Canada from forecasts 
of about 584,000,000 bus in July to pre- 
liminary estimates of 749,000,000. 

The relatively high prices of soft red 
winter wheat reflect the reduced harvest 
of this wheat. Best available statistics 
place the crop at 177,000,000 bus, 50, 
000,000 less than last season’s outturn, 
and only 7,000,000 more than the 1925 
production which was the smallest in re- 
cent years. Some soft wheat from the 
Pacific Northwest has already been re- 
ceived at St. Louis and doubtless in- 
creased quantities of soft wheat and soft 
wheat flour will be shipped from the 
Pacific Northwest to the Southeast via 
the Panama Canal. 


HIGH PREMIUMS FOR PROTEIN 


The low protein content of the hard 
wheat crop forced sharply advanced pre- 
miums for high protein wheat this sea- 
son. At Kansas City No. 2 hard winter 
with 13 per cent protein sold about 8/4¢ 
higher than that with 12 per cent at 
the end of October. This compares with 
lc difference last year when high pro 
tein wheat was plentiful, 2c two years 
ago, and 5%4c at the same time in 192+ 
While No. 2 hard winter carrying 18 
per cent protein was quoted up to 20c 
over the December future some of the 
lower grades were quoted down to 33 
pace, making a range of more than 50c 

u. 
At Minneapolis No. | dark northern 
with 13 per cent protein was selling at 
the end of October roughly 12¥2¢ higher 
than that with 12 per cent protein against 
about 2c difference last year and 8c two 
years back. 

Durum wheat prices have been de- 
pressed, chiefly because of the large 40- 
mestic crop which is now placed at about 
84,000,000 bus. This is 170 per cent of 
last year’s small harvest and nearly ! ; 
per cent of the average production ° 
1922-26. Last year’s unusual premiums 
for durum were caused by the shor’ 
crops in North Africa, together wit 
some reduction in southern Italy, wheré 
durum wheat is important. This cause 
an active demand for United States > 
rum and the indicated exports of neat'Y 
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000 bus represented an unusually 
large proportion of the crop. 

oreign competition with United 
States durum in world markets during 
this season may be no greater than in 
1926-27. Production in the exporting 
countries of North America is about 
10,000,000 bus above last year and early 
inspections suggest that the durum crop 
in Canada may be larger than in 1926. 
However, the Italian wheat crop is some 
5,000,000 bus smaller than last year and 
earlier advices claimed that most of the 
reductions occurred where durum is im- 

rtant. Trade reports also indicate that 
the amount of wheat available for export 
from Russia this season will be consider- 
ably less than last season. 

The decline in world prices to approxi- 
mately 22c below the level of a year ago, 
as measured by Liverpool futures, may 
be attributed chiefly to the increased 
supplies in North America. While the 
production of wheat and rye in Europe 
outside of Russia is about 160,000,000 
bus larger than the short harvest of 
1926, trade reports indicate that possibly 
up to 100,000,000 of these grains may 
have been damaged beyond human con- 
sumption by rains at harvest. The re- 
maining increase is also offset to some 
degree by expected reductions in Russian 
exports of wheat this season, while the 
reduced harvests of corn in Italy and 
the countries of the lower Danube where 
corn is extensively used for food will 
tend to increase the consumption of 
wheat in those sections. 


CANADIAN CROP LARGE 


Possibly the most outstanding develop- 
ment during the quarter was the increase 
in the Canadian crop from a forecast of 
325,000,000 bus from the July 1 condition 
to a preliminary estimate of 459,000,000, 
the second largest crop on record there. 
Like the United States corn crop, the 
spring wheat in the Canadian prairie 
provinces got a decidedly late start, but 
favorable weather pushed the crop along 
rapidly while, later, weather conditions 
checked the rust menace. With the ex- 
ception of a light frost in some places 
early in August, freezing weather held 
off till an unusually late date. 

While the crop is large, rains during 
harvest delayed the movement and low- 
ered the quality of much of the grain. 
Out of a crop of 432,000,000 bus in the 
prairie provinces only about 64,000,000 
had been accounted for in country mar- 
ketings up to Oct. 21, compared with 
105,000,000 a year ago out of a crop of 
883,000,000. Country marketings for this 
period this year are even slightly under 
the total for that time from the very 
poor crop of 1924 and are smaller than 
for any other year since 1921. 

The effect of the wet harvest is plainly 
shown by the inspections in the western 
division where less than 45 per cent 
graded No. 3 northern or better, com- 
pared with 80 to 83 per cent for these 
months in the past four years. About 31 
per cent of the inspections were “no 
grade,” compared with about 12 per cent 
last year. About 80 cars were also 
graded as “feed,” compared to 11 cars 
for August and September last year. 

The movement of Canadian wheat to 
seaboard is much smaller than last year, 
reflecting the delayed country market- 
ings. The liberal crop in Alberta will 
doubtless tend to increase the propor- 
tion shipped via Vancouver. 

Statistics indicate that slightly less 
Wheat was available in the Southern 
Hemisphere on Nov. 1 than a year ago, 
while possibly the crop to be harvested 
there may be smaller than the 1926-27 
outturn, although it is still too early for 
definite forecasts, especially in Argen- 
tina. Shipments from both Argentina 
and Australia are running heavier than 
@ year ago in spite of the apparent re- 
duction in supplies, but the shipments at 
this time in 1926 were doubtless re- 
stricted by the scarcity of vessel space 
and high ocean freight rates. 

Unofficial reports suggest that the 
Australian wheat crop may be about 45,- 

000 or more bushels below last sea- 
son's figure. The acreage in Argentina 
'S approximately 2 per cent larger than 
7 gpd back. Unless unusually favor- 
bi conditions prevail during the rest 

he season yields are not likely to be 
quite so large ‘as those of 1926-27, which 
Were above the average. 
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TOLEDO 


Although it might be contended that 
there was further evidence last week 
that the wheat market had been stabil- 
ized in its adjustment to lower levels, 
inasmuch as the range was narrow, and 
although wheat has been slow to break 
into new ground, yet buyers have shown 
little disposition to increase their book- 
ings of soft wheat flour. It is presumed 
that they are watching the market 
closely and have noticed the tendency to 
drift downward. 

Near-by Buying Prevails—Only mod- 
erate flour sales are being made by the 
mills. Much of the buying is evidently 
prompted by the depletion of flour 
stocks, and is for comparatively near-by 
requirements. This buying represents 
and reflects the actual movement of flour 
into consumers’ hands. There may be a 
little anticipation of requirements be- 
yond immediate needs, but it is scarcely 
noticeable. 

Low Soft Wheat Receipts——Premiums 
on soft wheat are not stimulating move- 
ment from the country, which continues 
light. Stocks at Chicago and elsewhere 
are being reduced. Millers are probably 
gradually eating into their reserve stocks, 
and in many cases new receipts do not 
equal the amount ground. On Nov. 5 
No. 2 red at Chicago was selling at 8@ 
8c over the December future, and at 
Toledo about 9c over, while the bid, 
Toledo rate points, was 6c over. 

This situation in soft red wheat is 
ignored by buyers of flour. They un- 
doubtedly are influenced somewhat by 
information put out concerning the 
spring wheat crop in Canada and the 
Northwest, where the movement has been 
above the average and hedging pressure 
has been considerable, with export busi- 
ness not sufficient to be an important 
factor. For example, it was rumored 
last week that the Canadian wheat pool 
was offering wheat for export at 4@5c 
bu below regular exporters, and that the 
crop might be increased to 450,000,000 
bus. 

There is a good deal of sentiment that 
wheat may gravitate to still lower levels. 
Buyers of flour who held off in making 
purchases have been so clearly right so 
far that it is only natural they should 
continue a hand-to-mouth policy, and this 
accounts for the rather lax flour demand. 
Soft wheat millers of this section do not 
appear to have participated in the stim- 
ulus to business reported elsewhere since 
the decline in wheat prices. 

Lower Mill Operations.—Unless a mill 
is extremely favorably located and cir- 
cumstanced, without too much capacity, 
it has been difficult to maintain capacity 
operation, and some millers are finding 
it all they can do to keep their mills 
running half time. Operation at Toledo 
was curtailed somewhat last week. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 51,- 
500 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Oct. 80-Nov. 6 ..cccccccess 40,100 78 
Previous week ........... 47,500 92 
VORP OBO .ccccccvcccccccce 41,100 87 
Two years ago .......++++- 40,900 85 
Three years ago .......++-+ 42,700 89 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oct. 30-Nov. 5..... 71,430 45,823 64 
Previous week .... 68,400 40,017 59 
Year Q8O0 ......00- 67,800 34,263 50 
Two years ago..... 68,400 44,555 65 
Three years ago...108,300 72,632 67 


NOTES 

J. B. Rosenbaum, flour broker, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, called at this office on Nov. 2. 

The fall meeting of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association will be held at the Ho- 
tel Southern, Columbus, Nov. 17. 

Thomas Randall, son of E. W. Ran- 
dall, of the A. H. Randall Mill Co., Te- 
konsha, Mich., is president of the village, 
a position corresponding to that of 
mayor. 

A mill in lower Michigan reported 
that late last week one of the farmers 
in its section began hauling 1,500 bus 
wheat, representing two crops. He had 
been holding for $1.50 bu, and finally 
got tired and decided to sell. 


It turns out that revenge was the 
motive which prompted the $2,000 rob- 
bery of the Haller Baking Co., Toledo, 
when its cashier was recently held up 
and slugged on his way to the bank. 
The robbery was planned by a former 
employee who had been discharged. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


The past week was a little more en- 
couraging to millers and jobbers. De- 
mand is not heavy, but there is an under- 
current of optimism in the market. Ship- 
ping instructions are fair, and inquiries 
more numerous. The nature of the in- 
quiries is such that business is expected 
to result. 

Demand for soft wheat flour last week 
was better than in the previous one, and 
bookings are being made steadily. 

There is a tendency to make conces- 
sions to the larger buyers of hard wheat 
flour. However, these do not appear to 
stimulate business. Shipping instructions 
are only fair. 


Export trade is only fair. Some or- 


-ders are being received from Europe and 


South America, but buyers are very 
cautious. Little business is being done 
with Great Britain. 

Quotations, 140-lb jutes, Nov. 5: soft 
winter short patent $6.25@6.75 bbl, 
straight $5.50@6, first clear $5.15@5.60; 
hard winter short patent $6.40@7, 
straight $6@6.40, first clear $5.30@ 
5.75; spring first patent $6.50@7.10, 
standard patent $6.25@6.75, first clear 
$5.75 @6.25. 

* 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, has appointed Wayland E. San- 
ders, 912 North Senate Avenue, Indian- 
apolis, its Indiana agent. 

T. Devaney. 


NASHVILLE 


Mills reported a fair demand for flour 
from the Southeast last week. An im- 
provement was noted in specifications 
on old contracts, with aggregate ship- 
ments the largest for several weeks, and 
about equal to production. Running 
time at mills was above average. Buy- 
ers continued to purchase for current de- 
mands, placing orders for lots of 100 to 
500 bbls, largely for delivery within 60 
days, and a few for prompt shipment. 
Indications are that business will con- 
tinue fairly good up to Christmas, as 
buyers have not laid in supplies far 
ahead. 

Flour prices were shaded to some ex- 
tent last week, due to the irregular tone 
and downward trend of wheat. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 5: best soft winter short pat- 
ent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River sta- 
tions, $8.40@8.60 bbl; standard patent, 
$7.40@7.60; straights, $7.15@7.40; first 
clears, $6.10@6.60. 

Rehandlers of Minnesota and western 
flours did a moderate business last week. 
Prices were changed but little. Quota- 
tions, Noy, 5: spring wheat first patent, 
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98-lb cottons, delivered at Nashville, 
$7.75@8.25 bbl; hard winter wheat 
short patent, $7.25@7.75; standard and 
straight patent 30@60c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oct. 30-Nov. 5... 147,720 105,096 71.1 
Previous week .. 142,320 101,367 71.2 
SOOF GHD cccccss 150,120 97,923 65.2 
Two years ago... 152,520 99,055 64.9 


Three years ago. 145,170 110,242 75.9 


NOTES 

Walden’s Bakery, Hopkinsville, Ky., 
was destroyed in a fire that swept part 
of the business district of that town 
early on Nov. 6. The damage was esti- 
mated at $20,000, partly covered by in- 
surance. 

T. M. Chivington, secretary of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association, and 
Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary of the Soft 
Wheat Millers’ Association, went to 
Washington last week to attend a con- 
vention of feed control officials. 


R. H. McClelland, president of J. H. 
Wilkes & Co., flour and mixed feed 
manufacturers, visited points in the 
Southeast last week, and while in Charles- 
ton met his son, Lieutenant John Mc- 
Clelland, of the U. S. S. Galveston. 


The Shawnee Feed & Grain Co., Mur- 
freesboro, Tenn., with capital stock of 
$25,000, has been incorporated by R. B. 
Roberts, James Butler, Earl Roberts, 
Eugene Black and Charles Tilford. The 
company will install a plant for the man- 
ufacture of stock and poultry feeds. 

Joun LerPer. 


EVANSVILLE 


With a drop in the price of flour, busi- 
ness is more pressing. Shipping instruc- 
tions have increased, and mills are being 
pressed to fill new orders. Quotations, 
Nov. 5, f.o.b., Evansville, 98-Ib sacks, 
carload lots: soft winter wheat, best pat- 
ent $7.75 bbl, first patent $7.25, straights 
$6.75; Kansas hard, $7.75; first clears, 
in jutes, $6; second clears, $5.75. 

* - 


Otto A. Knauss, of Igleheart Bros., 
Inc., has returned from a trip through 
southern Illinois and Kentucky. 


NORFOLK 


Flour has been too quiet during the 
past week to give any insight into mar- 
ket conditions. Prices have been hut 
slightly changed, the gradual decline in 
millfeed appearing to have about offset 
the lower grain quotations. Quotations, 
Nov. 4: ‘northwestern spring patents 
$7.90@8.50 bbl, second patents $7.30@ 
7.60; Kansas patents $7.30@7.75, second 
patents $7.05@7.25; top winter patents 
$6.70@6.95, second patents $6.30@6.50; 
— and Maryland straights, $5.95@ 


Joseru A. Leswie, JR. 


INDIANA BAKERS TO HOLD 
DISTRICT MEETING SERIES 


C. P. Ehlers, secretary-manager of the 
Indiana Bakers’ Association, has ar- 
ranged a series of district meetings for 
the week of Nov. 14. The first will be 
held at the plant of the Sunlight Baking 
Co., Elkhart, Ind., on Nov. 14. Others 
will be at the Superior Bakery, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., gn Nov. 15, Dietzen’s Bak- 
ery, Kokomo, Ind., on Nov. 16, and 
Roempke’s Bakery, Indianapolis, Ind., 
on Nov. 17. 

A number of demonstrators and speak- 
ers, including the following, will attend: 
P. J. Shortt, of the American Dry Milk 
Institute; C. Y. Murray, of the Sun- 
land Sales Association; John M. Hartley, 
secretary of the Associated Bakers of 
America, Retail and Wholesale. 

Mr. Ehlers has requested all bakers 
and allied tradesmen in the territory cov- 
ered to attend these meetings. 








Australian flour is popular in the 
Egyptian market, and the best liked va- 
riety is a soft wheat product of about 
70 per cent extraction Seventy-five per 
cent of the American flour sold in Egypt 
is low grade, or is milled from durum 
wheat. The durum flour is used for 
mixing with that from native wheat. 
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SMALLER RUSSIAN CROP 
NOW SEEMS CERTAIN 


Crop Not Only Smaller, but Peasants Are 
Holding Back Their Supplies to Create 
a Grain Reserve 


Hamsurc, Germany. — That Russia 
would have a smaller grain crop than 
last year has been anticipated by the 
trade for several months. These expec- 
tations have proved correct. Reliable 
estimates are not yet available, and in 
any case they would have to be used with 
caution. 

In countries like Russia, while it may 
be possible to say whether the cereal 
crops are satisfactory or not, yet it is 
almost impossible to estimate amounts 
available. Figures given today as to the 
exportable surplus may be incorrect to- 
morrow, because it is not so much the 
quantity of grain harvested which will 
make the Russian farmer decide how 
much to market, as economic and politi- 
cal factors. In this respect the Russian 
administration is now undergoing an un- 
pleasant experience. It is well known 
that in international politics Russia is on 
her defensive. These outside difficulties 
are augmented by domestic troubles, the 
result of growing opposition. 

Whether it is to provoke war or wheth- 
er it is for domestic political considera- 
tions that foreign embarrassments are 
being exaggerated is a matter of minor 
importance, for the fact remains that 
propaganda has been started upon the 
fantasy of a capitalistic crusade against 
the Soviet state. This propaganda has 
brought about unexpected results. Farm- 
ers have not moved their crops to mar- 
ket as freely as warranted by general 
conditions. Even if the crop is small, the 
peasants have larger holdings than they 
had last year, because by careful econo- 
mies they have managed to increase their 
yearly carry-over to a higher level than 
existed even before the war. All things 
considered, the amount of grain deliv- 
ered to the state elevators and collect- 
ing centers during August and Septem- 
ber has been less than last year. The 
Russian government appears to be 
alarmed about the slowness of grain de- 
liveries this year, and is trying to re- 
move the fear of a prospective war in 
order to accelerate the movement of the 
crop. It is difficult to say whether it 
will be successful, for it is easier to 
create fear of war than to remove it. 

Another factor has a great bearing on 
the subject. The Russian government 
has broadcasted a warning of a possible 
short crop in the near future, seeing that 
for the last two years satisfactory crops 
have been harvested. This announce- 
ment by the government naturally in- 
creases the tendency of the peasantry to 
retain as much as possible of the grain. 
Moreover, the fact that the Russian au- 
thorities are systematically amassing a 
reserve to guard against a possible fail- 
ure of crops is seriously affecting the 
exports. 

The shipments from South Russia 
have been very small. From Aug. 1 to 
Oct. 1 only 137,000 qrs wheat have been 
exported, against 769,000 in the corre- 
sponding period last year, and the Rus- 
sian delegations on the Continent are of 
opinion that no increase of exports is to 
be expected in the near future. 





WHEAT TRADE WITH HOLLAND 

The Netherlands Chamber of Com- 
merce in New York, Inc., reports that, 
after rubber and diamonds, next in value 
comes wheat in the Netherlands Ameri- 
can trade. In 1926, wheat exported to 


the Netherlands from America had a 
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value of $21,759,181, as against only $10,- 
607,161 in the previous year. Similarly 
an increase is noted in exports of wheat 
flour from $6,620,121 in 1925 to $8,279,- 
000 in 1926. Here, especially, Rotterdam 
leads Antwerp as a transshipping point 
of bulk articles, as evidently a large 
part of these commodities, especially of 
flour, eventually found its way into cen- 
tral Europe. Antwerp in 1926 imported 
American wheat to the value of about 
$10,000,000, and wheat flour to the value 
of but $290,367. 





AUSTRALIAN WHEAT SURPLUS 
IS LIKELY TO BE SMALLER 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—It is too early to 
get a dependable picture of the coming 
Australian crop, according to the Ameri- 
can trade commissioner at Sydney, be- 
cause, should thorough rains in New 
South Wales and to some extent in Vic- 
toria and South Australia come durin 
the next few weeks, the prospects onli 
be changed considerably. Nevertheless, 
the estimates of the important interna- 
tional grain houses having offices in Aus- 
tralia will probably give a fairly good 
picture of the outlook, even though 
changes in weather might alter the esti- 
mated output by 5,000,000 or 10,000,000 
bus. The trade has estimated the com- 
ing crop at about 120,000,000 bus. 

If this estimate proves correct, the 
exportable surplus may be only around 
75,000,000 bus, as against 115,000,000 last 
season. To that, however, could prob- 
ably be added 7,000,000 bus, which will 
probably be carried over. 





CANADIAN MILL CHANGES POLICY 

Giascow, Scottanp.—There is much 
comment in the Scottish market at the 
action of one of the leading Canadian 
mills in relation to its agents on this side. 
This mill has until now been represented 
by several agents in Scotland. As from 
Jan. 1, 1928, it has decided to do away 
with a multiplicity of agents and to 
confine its business to only one. 





ALLEGED PERVERTED GRAIN REPORTS 

Gtascow, Scottanp.—Speaking of the 
wheat market situation, importers here 
state that there is a suspicion among 
them that present grading returns from 
Canada are not reliable. Likewise, they 
do not like the attempts in Australia to 
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make out that they have a short crop. 
There are no new crop offers yet from 
Australia, and importers state that they 
will not do business until Australian 
prices are reduced. One importer em- 
phatically asserts that Argentina is the 
only honest wheat market in the world 
today. 





GERMAN BUREAU FOR FOODSTUFFS 

Hamsourc, Germany.—The German of- 
ficial gazette contains an official com- 
munication stating that a government 
office for foodstuffs was opened on Oct. 
15. The office is established at Berlin 
under direct control of the minister for 
food and agriculture. The chief object 
is for registration of new articles of 
food. Applications for registration must 
mention the name under which the arti- 
cle is to be sold, the percentage of 
essential ingredients, and the method of 
manufacture. In case of mixtures, the 
component parts have to be stated. The 
application must also be accompanied by 
an analysis made by an official German 
laboratory or sworn German chemist. 





SCOTTISH MILLERS ASK FOR 
MARKING OF IMPORTED OATS 


Giascow, ScortLanp.—It is stated that 
an application by the Scottish Oatmeal 
Millers’ Association for the marking of 
imported produce soon will be heard by 
a committee. This application was made 
last February, and the fact that its hear- 
ing has been delayed so long is seized 
by the farmers in support of their con- 
tention that this new act of Parliament 
is too cumbrous to be of any use to Brit- 
ish agriculture. 

The home farmer’s plea has always 
been that he does not so much object to 
free imports as to unfair imports. By 
unfair imports he means imported prod- 
uce that may be made to masquerade as 
the home article. There are certain im- 
ports, of course, such as wheat and but- 
ter, which are of superior quality to 
much of the home products. There are 
others which are inferior, and meat and 
oatmeal are put into this category by the 
farmers. 

The oatmeal millers’ application will 
be supported by the National Farmers’ 
Union of Scotland. The farmers allege 
that often imported oats are used by 
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Thanksgiving for Harvest 


HE Harvest Thanksgiving Service 
this year in connection with the 
Corn Exchange Benevolent Society 
was held, as usual, in the Church of All 
Hallows, Barking, which is close to the 
Corn Exchange, but a special feature 
was the visit of the lord mayor of Lon- 
don with the lady mayoress and some 
members of the corporation of London. 
The lord mayor was received on the 
exchange by W. E. Shipton, chairman of 
the Corn Exchange Co., and a member 
of the firm of H. S. Shipton & Sons, 
flour and grain factors, London, and pre- 
sented a gift of £110 to the benevolent 
society, for which he was heartily cheered 
by the large assembly present. He then 
proceeded in state to the church, the 
great golden mace—his sign of office— 
being carried before him. A procession 
of the members of the Corn Exchange 
accompanied him to the church. A large 
crowd assembled in the street to watch 
the procession, and every available seat 
in the church was filled. 
The choir for the service was formed 
of members of the Corn Exchange, among 


whom were W. A. Kennedy, of Lyndsell 
& Kennedy, flour importer, and P. 
Drakeford, of Joseph Wiles & Son, Ltd. 
A short, but very appropriate, sermon 
was preached by the lord mayor’s chap- 
lain, Canon W. P. Besley. He referred 
to the virtual failure of the harvest in 
Great Britain and hoped that practical 
sympathy would be shown the farmers, 
who would be faced with ruin unless 
something was done to tide them over 
their difficulties. In spite of the failure 
of the crops in our land the Corn Ex- 
change benefited from the harvest of the 
whole world, and they were gathered 
there that day to thank God for it. 

It was particularly fitting that the fes- 
tival should be connected with the Corn 
Exchange Benevolent Society, to which 
their offerings after the service would 
be devoted. The usual harvest thanks- 
giving hymns were sung, and at the con- 
clusion of the service the lord mayor was 
entertained at luncheon by the directors 
of the Corn Exchange Co. and the officers 
of the Corn Exchange Benevolent Society, 
there being between 90 and 100 guests. 
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home millers to make Scottish oatmeal, 
and the farmers have no more love for 
imported oats than the millers have for 
imported oatmeal. The application, if 
it is raised in the form of including im- 
ported oats, may test the whole of the 
merchandise marks act, because the lat- 
ter specified that it covered articles 
which had not undergone a manufactur- 
ing process after arrival here. It is 
arguable that imported oatmeal is a 
legitimate subject for legal marking, but 
that imported oats, after being milled in 
this country, are not entitled to be dis- 
tinguished from the home article. If 
this attitude is taken by the authorities, 
the farmers will have a new grievance. 





SCOTTISH BAKERS’ NEW SECRETARY 

Giascow, Scottanp.—In consequence 
of the appointment of G. Bruce Small, 
Edinburgh, as secretary of the National 
Association of Master Bakers, the head- 
quarters of which are in London, the post 
of secretary of the Scottish Association 
of Master Bakers, which Mr. Small has 
occupied for a number of years, became 
vacant. There were 107 applicants for 
this post, from whom James M. Brown, 
of the flour department of R. Hunter 
Craig & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, was selected. 

Mr. Brown is well known in the flour 
importing trade as for many years he 
has been associated with R. Hunter 
Craig & Co. Ltd. Mr. Small was a 
journalist on the staff of The Scotsman 
before he became an administrator of 
Scottish bakery trade affairs. 





BOOKLOVERS IN LONDON 

London is full of bookshops, stored 
with a wealth of literature,—good, bad 
and indifferent. There are the bookshops 
where secondhand books only are sold— 
piles upon piles, some arranged neatly 
on shelves, others thrown into great box- 
like receptacles, still others heaped up 
on the floor, awaiting their turn to be 
fingered by prospective customers. These 
shops are often tucked away in odd cor- 
ners and are only known to the impe- 
cunious book lover, the book collector and 
the student, who will stand poring over 
the books for hours in the musty atmos- 
phere. 

For those whose purses can stretch to 
new books, countless bookshops allure 
them into their fascinating interiors, 
where the tastes of all can be satisfied. 
The arrangement of bookshops has be- 
come a fine art, and it is a joy to any 
book lover to wander round them, dip- 
ping into the welter of literature pro- 
vided for all who will buy. Moreover, 
many are the buyers. 

Another sign of the literary voracious- 
ness of the average Englishman and Eng- 
lishwoman are the libraries, free and 
otherwise. Practically eyery district has 
its free library, while there are countless 
subscription lending libraries, some 
charging 2@3d per volume per week, 
others a yearly subscription of from 10s 
upward. During the daily journey be- 
tween their homes and their places of 
business men and women read; if they 
are partaking of a meal alone, they read; 
the leisure hours of many are spent In 
reading. 





London Flour Arrivals 
Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, in 


sacks of 280 lbs, showing countries of origin: 
Week ending——~ 
From— Oct. 14 Oct. 7 Oct. : 
United States— 1927 1927 100 
ee ee ere 16,123 1,300 11,57 
PaciNe ....cccseces ee cee 175 
Canada—aAtlantic .... 5,600 7,575 447° 
Pacific see 925 
Australia 5,800 224 
Argentina .. 22s ae 
Continent 250 $30 
Coast wise 1,160 3 
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Draining Zuider Zee 


(Continued from page 530.) 


a After the polders have been emptied 
. wetee there still will remain much 
2 be done in them, of course, before 
ey can be taken into use. Every pold- 
er will be divided by dams into sec- 
tions, . . , 
. - regards the indirect advantages, 
af € first place should be noted the 
roneese of wealth in consequence of the 
— of agricultural produce and 
png raising, both on account of the 
pic and opened and of the better pro- 
ivity of the neighboring fields by 
me ‘mproved condition. The new prod- 
1 Will enliven trade and traffic, and 
rived important advantage is to be de- 
from the greater food production 


Farm and Village Life on Holland’s Zuider Zee 


of our native soil, rendering us less de- 
pendent on imports. The great impor- 
tance of this, the years of the World 
War taught us. Should there be an- 
other such war, it might be that great 
grain producing lands would be involved 
in it, and our supply of food again cut 
off; in such case we would be glad if 
our resources had been extended so that 
we were more independent than ever 
before. 

“The addition of this new province 
will also be to the good of our state 
treasury, by an increase of income in 
many ways. 

“The immense size of this undertaking 
impresses a peculiar stamp on the direct 
preparations for its execution. The 
difficulties to be overcome are more of a 
quantitative than a qualitative charac- 
ter. The large quantities of material 
needed render it absolutely necessary to 


look for it as close at hand as possible. 
Soundings and borings into the bottom 
of the sea have to be carried out in the 
first place to look for sufficient quanti- 
ties of useful material, such as sand, 
clay and bowlder clay. Another mate- 
rial which will be largely needed is osier 
branches, which are used for weaving 
the hurdles.” 

The work goes on. The inclosing dike 
from Wieringen to the Frisian Coast and 
the Wieringen lake polder together form 
the program for the next few years. The 
construction of the dike between Wier- 
ingen and Friesland will require eight 
years. In the fourth year of this pe- 
riod the pumping out of the water will 
take place; in the fifth and sixth the 
laying out of plots will occur. The soil 
will be cultivated for the first time in 
the seventh and eighth years. It is cal- 
culated that only in the fourteenth and 


fifteenth years will the land thus re- 
claimed have become so free from salt 
and other matter as to achieve its full 
value. 

A small polder having an area of 
about 110 acres is to be diked against 
the coast of North Holland as soon as 
possible, and this will serve as a test. 
It will lie a little to the east of the pro- 
posed Wieringen lake polder, and its soil 
will be about the same as that in the lat- 
ter plot. Several experiments will be 
made in this test polder in an attempt to 
learn more about how best to place the 
reclaimed land under cultivation. 

Holland has undertaken a gigantic 
project. The expenditure is enormous; 
the work will be long. The effort will 
be repaid a hundredfold when this agri- 
cultural province is raised from the 
Zuider Zee and begins to yield the fruits 
of the earth. 















THE NEW CROP 

After much tribulation, western Can- 
ada is at last in a position to feel that 
its great crop of wheat is in a fairly 
safe position. Ever since harvest the 
weather has been so variable that even 
the most experienced farmers were mis- 
led, and there were many anxious hours 
for the people of the wheat plains while 
threshing was under way. Now the anxi- 
ety is over and the crop, such as it is, 
is made. 

The fine promise of the cutting period 
was not in the end realized. In its en- 
tirety the crop embraces wheat varying 
from very poor to very good. Millers 
are getting the impression that the gluten 
will not average up to that of last year, 
though by careful selection all the big 
commercial companies that draw their 
supplies from all parts of the country 
will be able fully to maintain in domestic 
and export markets the high reputation 
of their brands for strength. 

One saving feature this year is the 
wonderful organization that has been 
built up by the elevator companies of 
the West for drying and conditioning 
grain. ‘This was partly forced by the 
wet harvest of last year, as a result of 
which 1927 finds everybody ready to do 
the best that modern science and elevator 
skill can suggest for saving the quality 
of a crop that got soaked in the cutting. 
These facilities may not always be need- 
ed, but if they should western Canada 
is now in a position to look upon such a 
situation without any of the extreme dis- 
appointment and alarm that used to ac- 
company harvest rain. 

Now that the quantity and quality of 
the new Canadian spring wheat is prac- 
tically known to the trade at large, it 
may be expected that trading in new 
crop flour will become more general and 
that buyers will feel safe in going ahead 
with their commitments for the near 
future. Prices at Winnipeg seem gradu- 
ally to be finding a level that commends 
itself to both buyers and sellers, which, 
after all, is the great fundamental basis 
upon which any steady and confident 
activity can be maintained. As a matter 
of fact a good deal of this kind of busi- 
ness has already passed between the 
larger Canadian millers and their cus- 
tomers oversea, especially in northern 
and central Europe. 


TORONTO 


Demand for spring wheat flour in the 
domestic market is good, but sales are 
all of small quantities, there being no 
bookings for future requirements. Buy- 
ers seem to think that with this year’s 
large wheat crop the market should go 
lower, but the grain is not grading high, 
and it is possible that milling grades will 
be no more plentiful this season than 


usual, Prices are unchanged. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 5: 

Nov. 5 Oct. 29 
Top patent ....ccscccseses $7.80 $7.80 
NE We 2 6.0:0.044.606 0000508 7.55 7.55 
Second patent ..........4+. 7.20 7.20 
Maeport patent ......cccece 7.00 7.00 
Firat clear .....cccssecces 6.20 6.20 
BOW BTOAGS 2 vcccceces oe 5.30 5.30 
POOG BOOP .cccsvavececsce 4.80 4.80 





All per barrel in bags of 98 Ibs, delivered, 
f.o.b., cars, Ontario points, less 10c bbl for 
cash, plus cartage if used. 

Ontario Wéinters—There is no im- 
provement in demand for Ontario win- 
ter wheat flour. Stocks are not heavy, 
as wheat is hard to get, and mills see no 
reason for producing large quantities of 
high-priced flour for which there is little 
inquiry. Prices are unchanged. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 5: soft winter wheat 90 per 
cent patents $5.30@5.35 bbl, in buyers’ 
bags, seaboard, for export;. $5.40 in sec- 
ondhand bags, f.o.b., cars, Toronto, or 
$5.45@5.50, Montreal. 
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Ontario Pool Fulfills Promises 


Toronto, Ont.—The Ontario wheat pool has issued a statement pointing 
out that two promises made by the management to its members have been 


fulfilled. 


One of these was to pay one cent per bushel above the announced initial 
payment on wheat as a storage allowance to those who held their wheat until 


the end of October. 


The other was that initial payments on all grain would 
be raised to the highest possible level. 


Scarcity of grain storage capacity 


has made it necessary for the pool to renew the carrying charge allowance 
for November, and elevators and mills handling pool grain have been notified 
that they are to add one cent per bushel to prices of all wheat delivered by 


pool members on and after Nov. 1. 


No storage allowance is provided on oats and barley, but pool officials 
have decided that market conditions on these two grains warrant an advance 
of six cents on oats and ten cents on barley over the prices indicated on the 


sheets sent out in August. 


Vancouver Wheat Exports 


Toronto, Ont.—Reports from Vancouver indicate that grain shipments 


from that port are steadily increasing. 


Ocean space to carry 36,000,000 bus 


western Canadian wheat to the United Kingdom and the Continent has been 


booked for November, December and January. 


For December, space has 


been booked for 20,000,000 bus, and shipping men estimate that at least 100 


vessels will be required for wheat during that month alone. 


November book- 


ings are 6,000,000 bus, and January 10,000,000. 











Zeporting.—Very little spring wheat 
flour was booked last week for export. 
Importers have covered their require- 
ments for several weeks ahead, and seem 
content to await developments before 
placing any more orders for future needs. 
Millers are busy shipping on old orders. 
Prices remain at last week’s level. .Quo- 
tations, Nov. 5: spring wheat export pat- 
ents 38s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., United King- 
dom ports, November-December  sea- 
board loading, in jute 140’s, 

Practically no sales of Ontario soft 


winter wheat flour are being made for 
export. The few bids arriving are con- 
siderably below what mills would have to 
get to cover cost. On Nov. & the asking 
price was 37s per 280 lbs in jute, and 
36s 6d in cotton, c.i.f., Glasgow or Lon- 
don, November-December seaboard load- 
ing. 
NOTES 


Ernest Linton, Ottawa, a director of 
the Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., died Nov. 3. 


The Robin Hood Mills, Ltd. has 
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opened an office in the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Building, Toronto. 

A meeting of the traffic committee of 
the Canadian National Millers’ Associa- 
tion was held in Toronto on Novy. 3. 

In September, Canada exported 45,035 
bags flour to Trinidad, British Guiana 
and Barbados, compared with 47,393 in 
the same month of 1926. The United 
States supplied 1,116 bags, against 1,992 
a year ago. 

The Canadian trade commissioner at 
Hamburg advises that a system has been 
adopted in Germany whereby exporters 
of grain, flour and certain other prod- 
ucts receive an import license entitling 
them to the privilege of importing free 
of duty an equivalent quantity of grain, 

There is a rumor in stock markets that 
common shares of Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., are to be split on a 
basis of three for one, with the right 
to subscribe to additional new shares at 
45. Lake of the Woods common stock 
has sold up to 170 recently, compared 
with a low this year of 130. 

It may interest Canadian millers to 
note that out of a total importation of 
94,050 tons of flour by Holland from 
Jan. 1 to Aug. 31 the United States sup- 
plied 78,384. Belgium was the second 
largest exporter of flour to Dutch mar- 
kets, shipping 9,643 tons. Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Argentina, Great Britain and 
France also sold flour to Holland in that 
period, but the quantities were small. 
Canada’s exports were only 1,024 tons. 





Canada’s export trade in flour to the 
Irish Free State is showing signs of a 
healthy growth. 





that link western Ontario. 








OCATED on the upper waters of the Thames River 
: is the pretty little village of Dorchester, Ont., a few 
miles east of London, on the Canadian National 
Railways, and on one of the main provincial highways 
The milling industry of the 
village dates from 1843, when William Partlow built a 
grist mill here, obtaining power for his water wheel from 

. a spring creek which empties into the Thames. 
mill was operated by Daniel Barry for Mr. Partlow, was 








Dorchester Mills, Dorchester, Ont. 


This 


burned in 1852, was rebuilt the following year, and 
later purchased by Daniel Barry. . 
Partlow Mills, now known as the Wood Milling Co., 1m 
Ingersoll, in 1886. Mr. Barry sold the Dorchester Mill 
later to J. A. Morris, the present proprietor, who en- 
tirely remodeled it in 1894, adding hydroelectric powe?, 
to use when the waterpower was insufficient. Sut 
rounded by a fine grain growing country, the mill does 
a good business the year around. 


Mr. Partlow built the 


W. A. Gorpon. 
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WINNIPEG 


Western Canadian millers were en- 
couraged by the liberal buying of flour 
last week. Purchasers in the domestic 
market have been ordering quite broad- 
ly, and an increased activity in export 
circles is becoming apparent. The qual- 
ity and value of this season’s crop in the 
rairie provinces, as a whole, are unknown 
but millers are having no difficulty in 
securing ample supplies of good milling 
wheat. All large plants in this part of 
the country are operating steadily, and 
some of the small country mills are 
sharing in the new business. 

Quotations, Nov. 5: from Fort William 
to the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs, jute, $8.45 bbl, seconds $8.15 
and first clears $6.85. Cottons, 15c more; 
Alberta points 10@30c more, and Pa- 
cific Coast points 50c more. Bakers pur- 
chasing their requirements in jute get 
special prices. 

NOTES 

C. M. Croft, Canadian trade commis- 
sioner, Auckland, New Zealand, was in 
western Canada last week. 

E, A. Ursell, of the board of grain 
commissioners for Canada, Fort William, 
visited the trading floor of the Winni- 
peg exchange last week. 

H. Norman Davis has been appointed 
manager of the Medicine Hat, Alta., 
plant of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
succeeding A. F, Andrews. 

T. H. Newell, for many years Neepa- 
wa, Man., representative of the Lake of 
the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., is now at 
the Winnipeg office of this company. 

G. B. Johnson, Canadian trade com- 
missioner in Scotland and northern Ire- 
land, has been visiting in Canada this 
fall, and is at present in Vancouver. 


H. E. Sellers, western manager of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has been 
visiting his company’s plants at Medicine 
Hat, Edmonton and Calgary, and is ex- 
pected back in Winnipeg this week. 

G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 


On account of the persistent weakness 
of wheat, buyers of flour are still hold- 
ing off from contracting for their re- 
quirements, and limit purchases to their 
immediate needs. This situation is prev- 
alent throughout Quebec. They are 
watching the market carefully, and in 
case of an upward turn it is safe to say 
that large purchases would be made. 

Fairly important quantities still are 
being sold for shipment from Montreal 
before the close of navigation, demand 
being from various sources. 

Domestic quotations, Nov. 4: first pat- 
ent $7.80 bbl, patent $7.55, second pat- 
ent $7.20, export patent $7, all jutes, 
car lots, ex-track, Montreal rate points, 
less 10¢ bbl cash discount. 

Winter wheat flour is unchanged, 
prices ranging $5.75@6 bbl in second- 
hand jute bags, net cash, ex-track, Mont- 
real rate points; small lots, 60c bbl more. 


VANCOUVER 


Flour is steady, with buyers holding 
back in anticipation of lower domestic 
prices. Considerable oriental business, 
however, has been done. China is buying 
how; it bought its early flour on the 
Columbia River, but is now taking the 
Canadian product. Within the past fort- 
night 100,000 to 150,000 bbls have been 
bought here for shipment to China. The 
demand is for loading from December 
savas’, Good buying also is reported 
y Japan. There is a fair demand from 
the British West Indies, and a little flour 
Is moving to New Zealand. A few sam- 
ple shipments have gone to Scandinavian 
markets, 

NOTES 


— Vancouver (B. C.) Milling & 
969 Co., Ltd., has established a branch 
ammond, B. C., and will build a 
Warehouse at that point. A warehouse 
will also be erected at Duncan, B. C. 


Work on clearing the site for the ter- 
minal elevator of the Panama-Pacific 


Grain Terminals Ltd i i 
’ ., at Victoria, B. C. 
commenced Nov. 3. It is expected that 


it will uire tw 
excavation © months to complete 


Structure. 


and piling for the super- 
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CHICAGO 


There is not much interest being dis- 
played locally in flour. Occasional re- 
ports are received that a fair business 
has been done, but in general mill repre- 
sentatives, brokers and jobbers say that 
flour is hard to sell. The wide range in 
prices is of course a disturbing factor, 
but even with a low price it seems diffi- 
cult to make a sale of any size. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—Occasional or- 
ders of 1,000 and 2,000 bbls were reeport- 
ed last week, but they were too few in 
number to attract much attention. Indi- 
vidual sales as a rule were in one or two 
car lots, with the retail trade buying as 
usual, Buyers complain about a scar- 
city of good clears. They say plenty of 
average clears are available, but the bet- 
ter ones are hard to get, unless one is 
willing to pay a high price. 

Hard Winter Flour.—Southwestern 
brands moved about the same as springs 
last week. Most of the business was in 
single or two-car lots, with occasional 
bookings of 1,000 and 2,000 bbls. Ship- 
ping directions are also coming in satis- 
factorily. 

Soft Winter Flour.—Prices on soft 
winters are advancing due to increasing 
premiums on red winter wheat. Mills 
feel obliged to follow the option and cash 
markets, and most of them have ad- 
vanced their levels, although a few are 
still slicing values. Demand, due to 
firmer prices, is rather quiet. Most users 
covered their requirements some time 
ago, and others are buying as they need 
supplies. Sales therefore are mainly in 
single car lots, with a few bookings run- 
ning up to 1,000 bbls. 

Flour Prices—Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 
98’s and clears in jutes, Nov. 5: spring 
top patent $6.50@7 bbl, standard $6.20 
@6.75, first clear $5.75@6.10, second 
clear $4.25@4.75; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.25@6.85, 95 per cent patent $6.10 
@6.70, straight $5.90@6.40, first clear 
$5.25@5.70; soft winter short patent 
$6.30@7, standard $6@6.70, straight $5.80 
@6.40, first clear $5.30@5.65. 

Durum.—Prices were a little higher 
last week, and demand continued quiet. 
As most buyers have covered their near- 
by requirements, no improvement is 
looked for until bookings have been 
greatly reduced. Shipping directions 
continue good. No. 2 semolina was 
quoted, Nov. 5, at 3%4c lb, bulk; stand- 
ard, 35%c; No. 3, 3%c; durum patent, 
3Y%,@3%2c; special grade, 3¥2c. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Oct. 30-Nov. 5 ....eceeeeee 40,000 100 
Previous week ........... 37,000 92 
VOAQr ABO ...ccccccvcccsves 34,000 85 
Two years agO .....+++-+5 38,000 95 


NOTES 


Walter D. Warrick, of the W. E. Long 
Co., has returned from a business trip to 
New York. 


F. E. Kramer, of the Topeka (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co., stopped off in Chicago 
on his return from an eastern trip. 

M. E. Gifford, of the Chicago office of 
the Chase Bag Co., has been confined to 
his home the past 10 days due to illness. 

The Flour Jobbers’ Exchange of Chi- 
cago will hold its next regular meeting 
the evening of Nov. 8 at the University 
Club. 

J. O. Ewing, president of the Cannon 
Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, spent 
a few days in Chicago last week, calling 
on trade connections. 

Grant C. DeGroat, Chicago, central 
states sales manager for the Southwest- 
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ern Milling Co., Inc., spent most of last 
week calling on the trade in Indiana. 

Pictures and plans of the proposed 
new Chicago Board of Trade Building 
are on view in the smoking room, and 
are arousing much interest among mem- 
bers. 


Walter S. Johnson, of W. S. Johnson 
& Co., flour brokers, has returned from 
a short visit with his daughter, who is 
attending Mount Holyoke College, South 
Hadley, Mass. 

Stocks of flour in public warehouses 
and freight yards were 32,000 bbls on 
Nov. 1, according to Frank C. Sickinger, 
official flour inspector. This compares 
with 29,000 bbls on Oct. 1, and 30,000 
on Nov. 1, 1926. 

Fred T. Bascom, secretary of the Bart- 
lett-Frazier Co., grain, returned on Nov. 
2 from Rochester, Minn., where he had 
undergone an operation. He has been 
spending his time since at his home at 
Morgan Park, but is expected back at 
his office in the near future. 


R. J. Groves, of W. & R. Jacob & 
Co., Ltd., Liverpool, Eng., large biscuit 
manufacturer, left Chicago for Toronto 
on Nov. 1. Mr. Groves has been in this 
country for about seven weeks studying 
American production methods, and ex- 
pects to sail from New York for home 
in about a week. 


Miss Dorothy Croarkin, daughter of 
Peter P. Croarkin, Chicago flour broker, 
was married on Nov. 5 to Harry Ken- 
nedy, also of this city. Mrs. Kennedy 
is known to many in the trade, who wish 
her and her husband much happiness. 
P. P. Croarkin, who has been confined to 
his home for some time, is making prog- 
ress, and is sitting up several hours a 
day now. 

Dr. H. E. Van Norman, president of 


* the American Dry Milk Institute, left 


Nov. 1 on a three to four weeks’ trip to 
the Pacific Coast, where he will call on 
his members, and also attend the Pacific 
Coast Dairy Show at Oakland the week 
of Nov. 14. P. J. Shortt, in charge of 
technical bakery service for the insti- 
tute, spent last week attending meet- 
ings of bakers in and around New York. 

Tentative approval was given to the 
new $10,000,000 building program of the 
Chicago Board of Trade by its directors. 
A. H. Wetten, of Albert H. Wetten & 
Co., explained the real estate and rent- 
ing plans, and members of the architec- 
tural firm of Holabird & Roche ex- 
plained the plans at the directors’ meet- 
ing on Nov. 8. Tentative plans call for 
a 40-story building, 22 of which will oc- 
cupy the entire, site, surmounted with a 
setback of 18 stories. The trading hall 
will have the same area as the present 
one, but will be free from pillars, and 
will be 90 feet from floor to ceiling, with 
special ventilating systems a feature. 
Plans are expected to be ready for final 
and official presentation to the directors 
at their regular meeting Nov. 8. 


MILWAUKEE 


Flour fluctuated last week and at one 
time prices were 20c higher, but closed 
unchanged at quotations of the previous 
week. Buyers did not come into the 
market on the rise, because they feel 
confident that there will be a drop. Op- 
erators, generally, term the market life- 
less, and do not look for much flour to 
be bought during the balance of 1927. 

Nominal quotations, Nov. 5: fancy 
city brands hard spring wheat patent 
$6.60@7.25 bbl, straight $6.30@6.95, first 
clear $6@6.30, and second clear $4.70@5, 
in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

Kansas flour also fluctuated last week, 
but the advance did not develop any 
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business. Buyers can see no reason to 
stock up until the margin of difference 
between Kansas and northwestern flour 
widens. They hope to get some business 
during the next month calling for deliv- 
ery in the first quarter of 1928, because 
it has been reported that those who did 
book orders earlier, did not place any 
beyond Jan. 1. Prices are unchanged. 

Nominal quotations, Nov. 5: fancy 
brands hard winter wheat patent $6.95 
@7 bbl, straight $6.55@6.75, and first 
clear $5.55@5.60, in 98-lb cotton sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


NOTES 


The Kurth Malting Co. is building an 
office addition to its plant at Thirty- 
seventh Avenue and Burnham Street. 


The Northern Milling Co., Shawano, 
Wis., has completed an addition to its 
warehouse and grain elevator, and a 
spur track has been built to the elevator. 


Royal W. Emerich, Milwaukee, has 
gone to Cedar Rapids, Iowa, to take 
charge of the new office opened there by 
the Emerich Grain Co. Arthur K. Em- 
erich, president of the company, is a 
former Milwaukeean, and known to many 
grain operators here. 

Sectional organizations are _ being 
formed by the Central Retail Feed As- 
sociation throughout Wisconsin, and meet- 
ings have been held at Neillsville and 
Wausau. Fifty-eight dealers were pres- 
ent at the latter. Others are to be held 
at Tomah on Nov. 10, Fond du Lac on 
Nov. 17, and Madison on Nov. 22. The 
executive committee meets in the after- 
noon at each place, and the dealers’ ses- 
sion is held in the evening following a 
dinner. L. E. Meyer. 


CANADIAN MILLER SPEAKS 
IN FAVOR OF BLEACHING 


Epmonton, Auttra.—D. Eric Treharne, 
general manager of Spillers Canadian 
Milling Co., Ltd., Calgary, recently ad- 
dressed the Edmonton Rotary Club on 
“Principles of Flour Milling,” a subject 
not often dealt with hereabouts, where 
the making and selling of wheat products 
have been taken pretty much as matters 
of course. 

Mr. Treharne went into the long past 
of flour making, and tied it up with the 
industry of the present day. The ques- 
tion of white bread versus brown bread 
was touched on. Regardless of whether 
the one or the other is better, he said, it 
is a fact that most people prefer the 
whitest flour obtainable, and for this 
there is good historic precedent. Even 
so long ago as in Roman times, when the 
only flour making was in crude stone 
mills, the product was sieved, the whitest 
flour going to the patricians and the 
rest to the plebians. From that day to 
this, white flour has been desired. 

So long as this demand continues, Mr. 
Treharne pointed out, bleaching will be 
strictly necessary. He assured his hear- 
ers that it is a harmless process. The 
way he put it was that the amount of 
bleaching gas used in the milling of 
flour is so small that a person would not 
get as much of it in eating a whole loaf 
of bread as he would get of injurious gas 
by simply breathing the air of a large 
city for one hour. 

A question being put to him as to his 
opinion of the proposal to grade Cana- 
dian wheat according to its suitability 
for milling purposes, Mr. Treharne re- 
plied that he believed such a change 
would result only in confusion among 
foreign buyers, who are accustomed to 
the present Canadian grades. It would 
have the effect, too, he thought, of forc- 
ing Canadian millers to pay premiums 
for their wheat in competition with the 
rest of the world. Throughout the 
world, millers have faith in the high 
standard of wheat graded by the gov- 
ernment of Canada, and he could not see 
how the wheat grower would gain by 
changing the method of grading. 











The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce recently issued a booklet giv- 
ing complete information regarding em- 
ployment and the cost of living for 
Americans in the Far East. This pam- 
phlet is intended to serve as a guide for 
firms maintaining, or intending to main- 
tain, branches in the East. 
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California 

Joseph Kumaus has opened a bakery 
at Anaheim. 

John W. Taylor, operating the White 
Cross Bakery, 149 East I Street, Colton, 
will move the business to a new building 
and rename it the French Bakery. 

Dean G. Morgan has purchased the 
Rosemead Bakery, El Monte. 

R. Wedler, of the Ione (Cal.) Bakery, 
has purchased the French Italian Bakery, 
Jackson. 

Joseph Basile has opened a bakery at 
1363 Kearny, San Francisco. 

Fritz Niebling has purchased the 
Marin Bakery, Fourth Street, San Ra- 
fael, from August Wagele. 

The New California 
opened at Tulare. 

A. E. Lenin has opened the Tustin 
(Cal.) Bakery, which has been closed 
for repairs after his purchase of the 
business from William Foix. 

Lacy’s Restaurant, Second Avenue, 
San Mateo, has opened a bakery depart- 
ment. 

James P. Costello, president of the 
Weber Baking Co., Los Angeles, has an- 
nounced that a new bakery is being 
planned for Santa Ana. 

The Von Groceries, Los Angeles, have 
taken over the Edendale Bakery, 1925 
Glendale Boulevard. 

The King Cake Co., Long Beach, will 
erect a plant in Los Angeles. 

Rex Keen, who recently sold his West 
Pennsylvania Bakery to William C. Paul- 
son, has opened another at 4359 Univer- 
sity Avenue, San Diego. 

Charles Winter, proprietor of the 
Southern California Baking Co., San 
Diego, has installed new machinery in 
his plant. 

George Embrey recently installed a 
new oven in his plant at Huntington 
Park. 

Henry Shave has purchased a cake 
mixer for his bakeshop at 1206 Wash- 
ington Boulevard, Los Angeles. 

George Kosack, who recently disposed 
of his bakery in Santa Monica, has 
opened a plant at 525 University Av- 
enue, San Diego. 

Graham Dalton, Los Angeles repre- 
sentative of the Day Machinery Co., re- 
cently sold a new rubbing and creaming 
No. 3 Day machine to Johnston’s But- 
ter Pound Cake Bakery, 247 East Sixty- 
first Street, Los Angeles. 

William Sleight, of 412 East Pico, Los 
Angeles, recently installed a Day No. 1 
pony mixer and a dough mixer. 

H. C. Deves has opened his new bak- 
ery at 1349 Fourth Street, Santa Monica. 

The B & B Bakery, Sixty-fourth 
Street and San Pedro, Los Angeles, re- 
cently purchased and installed another 
oven, 


Bakery has 


Colorado 
Mrs. Noble’s Home Bakery, Canon 
City, has moved to 404 Main Street. 
A baking plant is under construction 
for Joseph Wermer, Flagler. 
Albert Miner has purchased a bakery 
at Burlington. 
Florida 
C. L. Brandon and A. C. Kerby have 
purchased the Perry (Fla.) City Bakery 
from F. H. Batson. 


Georgia 
The Allendale (Ga.) Grocery has in- 
stalled a mill for manufacturing dairy, 
mule and poultry feeds. 


Illinois 

The John Devlin Hay Co., 192 North 
Clark Street, Chicago, has been incor- 
porated for $30,000, to deal in grain, 
feed, hay, ete., by Joseph and Franklin 
Kahn, and John H. Devlin. 

Everett Richey has purchased the bak- 
ery of Don Swango, Kansas. 

Solomon Bros. have opened a bakery 
at La Salle, in the building formerly oc- 
cupied by the Zaetta Bakery, East St. 
Paul Street. 

Frank Vallo and Charles Ebbs have 
purchased the bakery of Earl Kline, 
Murphysboro. 

Henry Schoen has opened a bakery at 
Nashville. 

The bakery of R. J. Schuster, Syca- 
more, soon will be completed. 


Carmine Costanzo and Otto Haase will 
reopen the bakery recently operated by 
George Holby, Woodstock. 

The L. C. Mercantile Co., wholesale 
grocer, has opened a branch establish- 
ment at Pontiac in charge of H. R. 
Herbst. 


Indiana 

Walter Richey has been appointed re- 
ceiver of the Bridge City Baking Co., 
North Eel River Avenue, Logansport. 

The Bresset Bakery, Terre Haute, suf- 
fered fire damage recently. 

As the result of circuit court action, 
the Bridge City Baking Co., Logansport, 
is to be closed immediately. Upon com- 
plaint of Fred W. Crosby, director and 
secretary of the company, the court ap- 
pointed Walter Richey receiver. It was 
alleged that the firm has no funds to 
continue the business. 

A suit seeking to have the city con- 
troller of Indianapolis mandated to pay 
a judgment levied by the supreme court 
in favor of the National Biscuit Co. in 
the ruling that the horizontal tax in- 
crease of 1919 was illegal, has been filed 
in superior court. 


lowa 
Goeders & Stephenson, Algona, have 
moved their bakery to a new location. 
The Rash Bakery, Burt, has been dis- 
continued. 
George Nebbe has purchased the bak- 
ery of E. C. Boyvey, Ogden. 
Don Conlon has opened a bakery at 
Terrill. 
Kansas 


A. F. Wetzel has moved his bakery 
from Rossville to Axtell. 

G. W. Kuntz has opened an Electrik- 
Maid Bake Shop at Bucklin. 

The F. A. Guy Bakery, Goodland, was 
burned. 

C. M. Deavenport will open a bakery 
at Oxford. 

The K-C Supply Co., bakers’ supplies, 
Kansas City, has purchased property at 
Wichita, and will build a branch house 
there. 

Kentucky 


An_ Electrik-Maid Bake Shop has 
opened at 302 East Main Street, Bowling 
Green, under management of R. D. 
Hunt. 

Hornbeak Bros., Fulton, have repur- 
chased the bakery sold by them in 1925 
to John Culver and James Chambers. 

The Haynes Bakery, Middleboro, has 
moved into its new plant. 

The Alexander Milling Co., Hardins- 
burg, has been incorporated for $15,000 
by W. L. and George Alexander, and 
J. F. Pace. 

Louisiana 

J. C. McBride has opened a bakery at 
St. Joseph. 

The Electrik-Maid, Inc., bakery, has 
opened at 720 Texas Street, Shreveport. 
It also operates a bakery at 304 Texas 
Street. 

Massachusetts 


Slater’s Boulevard Bakery, formerly 
at 104 Cove Street, has opened at 14 
Rodney French Boulevard, Bedford. 

The Homelike Bakery, 10 Montvale 
Avenue, Woburn, is a new concern. 

Michigan 

James Van den Hout has purchased 
the B. & S. Schumacher bakery, Newaygo. 
A new plant is under construction. 

Gilliland & Thatcher have sold the 
Kalkaska (Mich.) Bakery to Nave 
Bros., of Belding and Detroit. 


Minnesota 
J. I. Olson will build a one-story bak- 
ery on Litchfield Avenue, Willmar. 
E. W. Koeder has purchased the Am- 
boy (Minn.) Bakery from Ernest Otto. 
Albert Trempe will open a bakery at 
Ironton. 


Mississippi 
Carlisle Woodward has opened a bak- 
ery in connection with his café at Louis- 
ville. 
4 Missouri 
Mason F. Day has sold his interest 
in the Dexter (Mo.) Bakery to his part- 


ner, Henry Scheerer, and has purchased 
the I. D. Parks Bakery, Charleston. 

Roy Presnell has discontinued baking 
bread in the Desloge (Mo.) Bakery, but 
will market St. Louis products. 

The American Bakery, Durant, is be- 
ing enlarged. 

Montana 


John Wright has opened the Primrose 
Bakery, Townsend. 


Nebraska 


Glen B. Hill, Arapahoe, will move his 
bakery to a new location. 

Homer H. Silvey has purchased the 
Guy Donaldson Bakery, Gibbon. 

E. Gobber is operating the Greene 
Bakery, Syracuse. 

James W. Forgy has purchased Wal- 
ter Suder’s half interest in the Snow 
Flake Bakery, 25244 Thirteenth Street, 
Columbus. William Hanrahan remains 
in the firm. 

H. H. Silvey has purchased the bakery 
of Guy Donaldson, Gibbon. 

H. L. Ebner is erecting a plant for 
the Goodey Bakery, Lincoln, at 807 
South Eleventh Street. 

S. W. Gillian & Sons have purchased 
the York (Neb.) Sanitary Bakery from 
E. M. Throckmorton. 

Mr. Kadner has opened a bakery at 
Niobrara. 

New Hampshire 


Horace Francoeur, 54 Whitney Street, 
Nashua, will build a bakery at Summer 
and Tolles Street. 


New Jersey 


Alice Brown, proprietress of Brown’s 
Bakeries, Newark, has purchased the 
building at 231 Murray Street, contain- 
ing 5,000 square feet of floor space. 

The Pine Bakery, Oak Avenue and 
Park Boulevard, Sea Island City, was 
burned. Nick Caricola was owner. 


New York 


Max J. Hartell, baker, 2198 Eighth 
Avenue, New York, has filed a voluntary 
bankruptcy petition, listing liabilities at 
$15,877, with no assets. 

The bakery of Clarence R. Redmond, 
Dansville, has been purchased by the 
Dansville Baking Co. 

The Dandy Downy Flake Doughnut 
Shops have leased a store at 158 West 
One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street, 
New York. 

Kanalley’s Bakery, Albany Street, 
Schenectady, has been opened. 

Robert McManigal has leased the 
Boardman Bakery, Wellsville, and re- 
opened it as the Ideal Bakery. 

For the second time in a year, the 
bakery of the Mary Gwenn Baking Co., 
South Ocean Avenue, Patchogue, L. I., 
was destroyed by fire, with loss of $20,- 
000. 

Dugan Bros., bakers, Brooklyn, have 
opened a store at 287 Broadway. They 
operate three modern bakeries. 

The Dansville (N. Y.) Baking Co. has 
moved to the former location of the C. S. 
Redmond Bakery. 

E. G. Renaud will open the Purity 
Baking Co., Glens Falls. 

John Forst has opened a bakery at 
Jericho Turnpike and Willis Avenue, 
Mineola. 

A baking plant is under construction 


for the Cortland (N. Y.) Baking Co. 


A seven-story bakery, representing an 
investment of $1,000,000, is under con- 
struction at Avenue D and Tenth Street, 
New York City, for Wheatsworth, Inc. 

Malnick & Gaiser have opened the 
Modern Bakery, 311 Bryant Street, 
North Tonawanda. 

The Mellant Bakery, Ridge Road, 
Lackawanna, has reopened after altera- 
tions and repairs following its recent 
fire. 

North Carolina 


The Blue Ribbon Bakery, Charlotte, 
which was forced into the hands of re- 
ceivers some months ago, has been sold 
at public auction. No announcement has 
been made as to what will be done with 
the plant and equipment. 

Dr. J. M. Harmon has purchased the 
business and equipment of the defunct 
Blue Ribbon Bakery, 600 South Church 
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Street, Charlotte, and will organize 4 
company to operate it. 
Ohio 

Michael P. Lindelof, baker, Martins 
Ferry, is bankrupt, alleging debts of 
$49,195, and assets of $45,749. 

O. V. Fritz and his son, W. A. Fritz, 
have purchased the Snyder Grocery & 
Bakery, West Alexandria. : 

Augustus Remy, owner of the New 
System Bakery, East Liverpool, has dis- 
posed of the wholesale part of the busi- 
ness to the Kaiser Baking Co., and will 
install a house-to-house retail service, 

The American Bakery, Middlefield, 
has been reopened, with Brooks Milgate, 
formerly of Parkman, in charge. : 

Earl Dickason, East Main Street, 
Chillicothe, has purchased a site for 
$100,000 bakery to be designed by the 
W. E. Long Co., Chicago. 

The Guernsey Baking Co., formerly 
known as the Wilson Bros. Baking Co, 
will open a pastry shop on Wheeling 
Avenue, Cambridge. 

Contract for a four-story addition to 
the plant of the Kroger Grocery & Bak- 
ing Co., Toledo, has been awarded. 

The Sanitary Bakery, Galion, has been 
sold by R. J. Maloy to J. W. Hill. 

H. Spoerndle, formerly of Cuyahoga 
Falls, has opened a bakery in the Ells- 
worth Building, Hudson. 

The Wellington (Ohio) Bakery, op- 
erated by Mrs. Joseph Joshek, has heen 


‘sdld to George Braun. 


A receiver has been appointed for the 
A. B. Flory Co., 600 Mulberry Road, 
Canton. 

Oregon 


Schedules in the bankruptcy of A. 
Coenenberg, baker, Portland, list liabili- 
ties of $594; assets, $1,000. 

Mike Edenhofer, Rainier, will reopen 
the Ideal Bakery, which recently as- 
signed. 

Henry Wachtendorf has adopted the 
name of Sunnyside Bakery for his Port- 
land shop. 

Dick & White, Portland, have opened 
a bakery and grocery. 

The Coos Wholesale Co., groceries, 
Marshfield, has discontinued. 

Henry Welch has purchased the inter- 
est of S. Powers in the Molalla (Ore- 
gon) Bakery. 

Helen Friesen, Portland, has adopted 
the name of Sunrise Bakery for her 
shop. 

Mrs. Charles L. Herley has opened a 
bakery at Stanfield. 

Floyd Bolling has opened a bakery at 
Gold Hill. 

Floyd Stevens, of Powers, Oregon, 
was recently in Los Angeles, purchasing 
new baking machinery. 

Charles Siegfried and Charles Bren- 
nan have opened the Model Bakery, Sea- 
side. 

Pennsylvania 


Walter Brown has taken over the busi- 
ness of the Consumers’ Fuel & Feed Co, 
East Stroudsburg, by purchase by Zab- 
riskie & L’Mommedieu. ; 

The Tasty Baking Co., Philadelphia, 
has purchased a three-acre tract at Mc- 
Michael and Bristol streets. 

J. B. Roux has purchased the business 
and property of the Boyd Milling Co. 
401 South Dock Street, Tarrell. This 
concern grinds feed, and does a dis 
tributing business in flour and feed. 

Weister’s Bakery will be opened in the 
American Legion Building, Altoona. 

The Community Bakery, Barnesboro, 
owned by Richard M. Scoilon, was badly 
damaged by fire. 

Walter Brown has taken over the Con- 
sumers’ Fuel & Feed Co., South Crystal 
Street, East Stroudsburg. 

The Greensboro (Pa.) Bakery, owned 
by Eureka Begini, was burned, with loss 
of $6,500. 

M. Meli, 1823 South Tenth Street 
Philadelphia, operating a bakery, is ™ 
ported bankrupt. 

Fire destroyed the bakery of the Bet- 
terbake Co., 1034 South Fifty-sevent 
Street, Philadelphia. Loss, $20,000. 

The Mother Hubbard Flour Co., Pitts: 
burgh, has been incorporated for $5, 
by H. S. Lewis and Benjamin Avon. 
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SEATTLE 


Forward flour bookings were light in 
north coast territory last week, though a 
few bakers joined the ranks of the sub- 
stantial majority who had previously 
booked ahead. Others were still buying 
for near-by needs only, seeing nothing in 
the situation to warrant long-time com- 
mitments. As the latter class is larger 
than is usual at this season of the year, 
the potential buying capacity of the 
trade is still considerable. 

Port mills report an entire lack of new 
business for last week in all outside do- 
mestic markets. 

Flour Prices—Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, Nov. 4: family 
short patent $6.90@7.40 bbl, basis 49-lb 
cottons; pastry flour $5.65@5.85, 98's; 
standard patent $5.65@6.15, 98’s; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $6.70@7.25, 98’s. Hard wheat 
top patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 
terms: Dakota, $7.75@8.35; Montana, 
$6.75@7.50. 

Export Trade.—Business with the Ori- 
ent, excepting the Philippines, could not 
be worked by American mills last week 
in competition with quotations named by 
Canadian, Shanghai and Japanese mills, 
which in some cases: were 70@80c bbl 
below coast mill limits. 

Flour stocks at Hongkong were low 
last week, only 380,000 49-lb sacks. As 
arrivals there have been heavy for some 
time, flour evidently has been moving 
rapidly into consumption in South China. 

Recent prevailing quotations for ex- 
port straights, basis 49’s, have been $5.90 
@6.10 bbl, less 2 per cent, c.i.f., Hong- 
kong and North China ports. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 





Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oct. 30-Nov. 5..... 46,800 31,407 67 
Previous week .... 31,470 67 
OO See 33,376 71 
Two years ago..... 27,366 52 
Three years ago... 18,348 35 
Four years ago..... 42,331 80 
Five years ago..... 39,583 75 





Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oct. 30-Nov. 5..... 57,000 43,324 76 

Previous week 57,000 49,421 87 

1 ae eee 57,000 42,326 74 

Two years ago..... 57,000 49,992 88 

Three years ago... 57,000 23,054 40 

Four years ago.... 57,000 57,349 100 

Five years ago..... 57,000 19,133 34 
NOTES 


Three cargoes of Argentine corn have 
been discharged at north Pacific Coast 
ports in the last fortnight. 


E. H. Leonard, president of the Pres- 
ton-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 
Wash., was in Seattle last week. 


The Seattle branch of Mitsui & Co., 

td., Tokyo, Japan, large wheat export- 
er, has taken a membership on the Seat- 
tle Grain Exchange. 


Dr. Julius Klein, director of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


of the Department of Commerce, will be 
in Seattle Nov. 9-10. 


an Borcerini, representative of the 
isher Flouring Mills Co. for the west 
Coast of South America, who has been 
Visiting the mill, has sailed for home. 


ant shipments of flour from Seattle 
Tacoma in October to domestic 
yma to San Francisco, 19,722 bbls; Los 

hgeles, 6,475; Charleston, 500; Boston, 


00; New York, 12,124: i : 
Philadelphia, By ,124; Baltimore, 1,765; 


The Washington Flour Club met at 
Seattle last week. The retiring presi- 


nt, C. W. Smith, sales manager for 





Sperry Flour Co.’s Tacoma mills, was 
presented with a souvenir by the mem- 
bers in recognition of his services as 
president and as the virtual founder of 
the club. 

Exports of flour from Seattle and Ta- 
coma in October: to Hongkong, 84,530 
bbls; Shanghai, 7,355; Taku Bar, 43,755; 
Tokyo, 525; Amoy, 15,000; Dairen, 14,- 
250; Manila, 40,530; Iloilo, 10,800; Cebu, 
10,625; Zamboanga, 665; Singapore, 625; 
Honolulu, 11,145; Glasgow, 9,670; New- 
castle, 357; Copenhagen, 280; Manches- 
ter, 850; Bergen, 560; Oslo, 1,570; La 
Paz, 11,550; Lima, 530; Callao, 100; 
Piura, 665; Arequipa, 105; Pisco, 1,000; 
Antofagasta, 5,000; Uyuni, 1,100; Cha- 
rana, 1,000; Oruro, 1,000. 

Pacific Coast Shipping, monthly pub- 
lication of the General Steamship Cor- 
poration, in reviewing the freight and 
charter market, says that the dumping 
of tonnage into the Pacific Coast-Euro- 
pean grain trade, the general let-down 
in lumber sales and the delay in the 
movement of Canadian wheat to sea- 
board have softened rates. Under the 
continuous pressure of tonnage offering, 
the rate has declined by small degrees 
from 33s@33s 9d at the close of Sep- 
tember to 31@32s at the end of October. 
There is a fair amount of tonnage of- 
fering at 32s 6d, but with fixtures going 
at 31@32s. 


OGDEN 


New business was scarce last week 
both on the Pacific Coast and in the 
Southeast, though specifications were re- 
ceived in sufficient volume to permit 
heavy shipping from all local plants. 
Quotations remained unchanged. New 
wheat started to move into Ogden mills 
three months ago, and since that time 
operations have continued uninterrupt- 
edly at capacity for the larger mills, 
with advance bookings sufficient to as- 
sure continuance of similar runs until 
Feb. 1. 

Smaller mills report that the volume of 
business for intermountain territory will 
keep them busy during this period, indi- 
cating the heaviest winter grinding for 
several years. 

Quotations, Nov. 5: to California deal- 
ers, first patents $7.15@7.40 bbl, family 
patents $7.10@7.30, second patents $7.05 
@7.30, straights $6.75@7.20, car lots, 
f.o.b., San Francisco and other Califor- 
nia common points; to southeastern deal- 
ers, high patents $6.65@7.30, straights 
$6.40@6.90, car lots, f.o.b., Memphis and 
other lower Mississippi River points; to 
Utah and Idaho dealers, family patents 
$6.60@7, second patents $6.90@7.30, 
straights $6.35@6.90, car lots, f.o.b., Og- 
den. 

* * 

The Ogden Chamber of Commerce has 
announced that it will extend an invita- 
tion to the Association of Operative 
Millers to hold its national convention in 
Ogden in 1929. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


PORTLAND 


Although flour prices have remained 
unchanged, the local market has been 
strengthened. Quotations, Nov. 5, car 
lots, basis 98’s: hard wheat seconds $7.10 
bbl, blended seconds $6.80; California 
pastry, $6.50; Kansas straight grade, 
$7.25; Washington-Oregon blue-stem, $7; 
Montana straight grade, $7.50; Dakota 
straight grade, $8; Montana pastry, $6.50. 

Although flour prices are said by mill- 
ers to be as low as they will go this year, 
buyers do not show any disposition to 
stock up. Trading was very quiet last 
week at unchanged prices, $7.05 bbl for 
family patents, $7.55 for bakers hard 
wheat and $6.65 for bakers blue-stem. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


There is little demand in the export 
flour market. November is expected to 
be a slow month for foreign business. 

Output of Portland mills with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 





Output Pct. of 

activity 

Oct. 30-Nov. 5 46 

Previous week 45 

ZOAP O80 oc cvesox 47 

Two years ago .. “% 45 

Three years ago .......... 35,840 57 

WOUPr FORTH OHO ..0<cesccee 62,914 85 

Five years ago ........... 39,025 68 
NOTES 

Flour exports from Portland last 


month were 120,194 bbls, compared with 
84,608 in October last year. 


Wheat exports from Portland last 
month totaled 7,250,167 bus, against 4,- 
897,136 shipped in October, 1926. 

Domestic flour shipments last month 
were 19,302 bbls to Atlantic ports, 79,- 
715 to Pacific ports, 1,328 to gulf ports 
and 3,501 to Hawaii. 

Flour shipments last week were 28,423 
bbls to China, 1,505 to Holland, 750 
to Japan, 6,675 to the Philippine Islands, 
616 to Cuba, 5,845 bags to New York and 
1,100 to Boston. 

Exports of wheat last week were 266,- 
664 bus to Japan, 117,750 to Colon for 
orders, 58,240 to Holland, 37,333 to Bel- 
gium, 85,867 to England, 547,500 to Ire- 
land and 257,300 to Italy. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


A slight advance in flour prices has 
improved business somewhat, and many 
are of the opinion that the low point has 
been reached. The majority of buyers 
have booked, or have sufficient old flour, 
to last till January, and business will be 
confined to deliveries and odd purchases 
until that time. Competitive conditions 
in this market are keeping’ prices down 
to a minimum, and mills are complaining 
that present levels are warranted on the 
basis of high premiums being paid for 
good milling wheat. 

Quotations, Nov. 4, 98’s, carload iots, 
delivered, San Francisco, draft terms: 
California family patents, $7.50@7.80 
bbl; Idaho family patents, $6.50@6.70; 
Montana top patents $7.40@7.60, clears 
$6.30@6.50; Kansas patents, $7.50@7.70; 
Dakota top patents, $8.40@8.60; Oregon- 
Washington blue-stem patents, $6.20@ 


. 6.40; Idaho hard wheat patents, $7.10@ 


7.30; northern straight grade, $5.90@ 
6.10; California pastry, $5.75@6. 
* * 


T. S. King, of the T. B. Hord Grain 
Co., Central City, Neb., was in San 
Francisco recently. 


LOS ANGELES 


The flour market in southern Califor- 
nia is unchanged, with hard wheat flour 
sales still predominating. The majority 
of local millers reported excellent busi- 
ness last week, sales in most instances 
having been for cash. There has been 
an unusual demand for Idaho flour, with 
some activity in that from Montana. 
Bakeries have been experimenting in all 
new flour, which fact distributes the 
sales pretty evenly in all markets. 

Several local millers report large 
foreign flour sales. Considerable activity 
has been noted in both blended seconds 
and hard wheat seconds, with California 
pastry flour still in demand. 





Imports of corn into the United States 
during September totaled 870,000 bus, 
of which 865,000 were from Argentina 
and 5,000 from the Dominican Republic. 





CANADIAN FEED EXPORTS 

Exports of bran, shorts, etc., 
from Canada in the month of Sep- 
tember, 1927, as officially reported, 
amounted to 7,477 tons, valued at 
$221,910. Of this amount 7,125 
tons were exported to the United 
States. 
For the two months from Aug. 
1 to Sept. 30, 1927, Canada export- 
ed 13,550 tons bran, shorts, etc., 
valued at $410,133, of which 12,- 
974 tons were exported to the 
United States. 
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DOCTORS AGAINST FOOD FADDISTS 

Responsible physicians everywhere are 
falling in line with the leaders in the 
baking industry in protecting the time- 
honored reputation of white bread as the 
real staff of life. Thus the other day 
Dr. Walter A. Bastedo, of St. Luke’s 
Hospital, New York, paid his compli- 
ments to present day food fads and food 
faddists in an address delivered before 
a congress of railway surgeons. Among 
other things the learned speaker said, 
“Professional dietitians may harp on the 
coarse roughage vegetable, salad, fruit 
and whole wheat, but physicians know 
that patients with sick digestive organs 
mostly need foods such as eggs, milk, 
custard and white bread toast.” The 
fight against irresponsible food faddists 
is sure to be won if the leading men of 
medicine in the country help to disillu- 
sionize the general public as to the truth 
of the preachings of those men and wom- 
en who are attempting to make the peo- 
ple believe that white bread is the root 
of all evil—Bakers Weekly (New York). 

* * 


Out of 4,454 corporations engaged in 
the manufacture of stone, clay and glass 
products, says the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, 1,701 re- 
ported no net income for 1925. In every 
line of business, there is to be found, as 
in milling, a minority group doing busi- 
ness at a loss, We believe it is mainly 
because the millers fail to mind their 
own business. Their prices are based, 
not on costs, but on the quotations of 
some competing miller who may be the 
very fellow who has received much pub- 
licity of late for living with his mother 
to cut down overhead.—American Miller 
(Chicago). 

am 
DIETETIC LOGIC 

From the reckless statements and fool- 
ish slogans which have arisen from the 
campaign against white bread, it would 
appear that strong prejudices are often 
the salt of life. But the reiteration of 
theories which have no substantial basis 
is apt to become tiring, and the occasion- 
al statement of a sane point of view 
comes aS a great relief. In the “Mind 
of the Trade” Dr. S. G. Moore points 
out that it is misleading to suggest that 
white bread contains no vitamin B, since 
yeast, an important constituent of white 
bread, is one of its richest sources. More- 
over, it would be difficult for Europeans 
to omit this particular vitamin from 
their diet, so that even if white bread 
contains less of it than whole meal, which 
is generally admitted, that fact is of 
little or no significance. 

That view is quite logical, and it is one 
to which we have subscribed for years. 
Although bread is an essential item in 
the dietary of the people of this coun- 
try, even the most stubborn faddist would 
not claim that it should be the only item. 
In the poorest of homes bread today is 
but an adjunct to a meal, and what 
might be lacking in the bread is made up 
by the other constituents of that meal. 
Bread is not intended to be a complete 
food, and the chances are that, were an 
attempt made to that end, the result 
would be something quite unpalatable. 
White bread has stood the test of time 
and proved itself quite equal to the pur- 
pose for which it is intended, and it is 
because of that fact that the campaign 
to condemn it, based on intangible the- 
ories, has utterly failed—British Baker 
(London). 

_ 

Much proper agitation is now being 
carried on because the baker is not ob- 
taining his share of the country’s cake 
business. Bakers are being exhorted to 
improve the quality of their product so 
that it will compare favorably with cake 
made by housewives. It is said, and 
rightly so, that the baker will continue 
to turn out only about 20 per cent of the 
amount of cake consumed in the coun- 
try, unless he improves his product.— 
Bakers Review (New York). 
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CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—Millfeed is stronger, and 
there has been some fairly heavy buying 
by jobbing interests. Local handlers say 
demand has not improved to any extent, 
but they anticipate better business with 
colder weather, as stocks are light. Cur- 
rent business consists of scattered small 
sales to mixers in the Middle West. 
They continue to take on supplies only 
as needed. More inquires are coming in 
for feed for deferred delivery, but not 
many sales have been made. On Nov. 5, 
spring bran was quoted at $29.25@29.50 
ton, Chicago, hard winter bran $29.50@ 
30, standard middlings $30@30.25, flour 
middlings $33.50@35 and red dog $38.50 
@40. 

Milwaukee.—Colder weather last week 
stimulated demand for millfeeds, and 
there was a good call from mixed feed 
manufacturers for bran and middlings, 
mostly for near-by shipment. Dealers 
were urgently demanding delivery of 
mixed carload lots, as their customers 
were anxious to secure stock for their 
cattle. Spring bran is $1.50@2 higher, 
and winter bran $1.20@1.60, while stand- 
ard middlings advanced $1.50 and flour 
middlings 50c@$1. Red dog declined 50c. 
Nominal quotations, Nov. 5: spring bran 
$29.50@30 ton, winter bran $29.80@30, 
standard middlings $30@30.50, flour 
middlings $33.50@34, and red dog $36.50 
@39.50, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee. 

St. Louis.—Millfeed was steady the 
greater part of last week. Demand was 
rather limited, but offerings were in 
keeping. Mills generally have seemed 
to find a direct outlet for mill products 
the greater part of this crop year, and 
offerings have been light for some time. 
A fair demand for bran was noted the 
latter part of the week, but shorts re- 
mained dull. Quotations, Nov. 5: soft 
winter bran $28@28.50 ton, hard winter 
bran $27.50@28, and gray shorts $32@ 


33. 
THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis.—The colder weather has 
stimulated demand for millfeed, with 
the result that bran and standard mid- 
dlings are $1.50@2 higher for the week. 
The heavier feeds are unchanged, though 
the undertone is stronger. Even red dog 
is in better demand. Buyers are bid- 
ding $36 ton for red dog, for shipment 
during the next five months. A week 
ago, the same buyers would not consider 
this feed at any price. 

The larger city mills are out of the 
market on all grades for prompt ship- 
ment. They are unable to supply the 
demand for bran and shorts, and are be- 
hind on deliveries. For December ship- 
ment, they ask 50c over spot, and for 
January $1 over. 

The trade generally has been holding 
back, with the expectation that prices 
would decline. Freezing temperatures 
caught them unawares, with light stocks, 
and all came into the market at the same 
time. The situation is completely re- 
versed from what it has been for sev- 
eral weeks. Early last week, it was re- 
ported that mixers were asking mills to 
hold back deliveries of bran. Now they 
are asking for hurry-up shipments, some 
even bidding top prices for this week’s 
shipment. All in all, the market is very 
healthy and unusually strong. Jobbers 
report an entire absence of offerings 
from either city or interior mills. 

City mills quote bran strong at $27 
@27.50 ton, standard middlings $27.50@ 
28, flour middlings $382@34.50, red do 
$38, wheat tre feed $30@32.50, an 
rye middlings $24.50@25, in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

Nov. 8 Year ago 
$27.00@27.50 $22.50@23.00 
Stand. middlings.. 27.50@28.00 22.75@23.50 


Flour middlings... 31.00@32.00 27.00@29.50 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 36.00@38.00 33.00@34.00 


Duluth—Mills sold a little millfeed 
last week. Inquiry was fair for both 
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immediate shipment and 
throughout the winter. 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City—Demand for millfeeds, 
especially bran, is very good, and sup- 
plies are not nearly adequate. Best call 
is by car lot buyers from the South and 
Southeast. Bran for immediate shipment 
sold at $26.50@27 last week, but supplies 
were insufficient. Large quantities for 
deferred shipment were sold early in 
the week at 50@75c over this quotation. 
At the close, 50c@$1 was offered by lo- 
cal jobbers for bran on deferred ship- 
ment, but there was none to be had. 
Shorts, also, are in a stronger position. 
Gray shorts were quoted on Nov. 5 at 
$31@382 ton for immediate shipment, and 
$32.25 for deferred. Red dog is moving 
slowly at $37@37.50. 

Atchison-Leavenworth.—The feature of 
last week’s market was the strengthened 
demand for bran. Shorts sell slowly. 
The general curtailment of milling pro- 
duction is responsible, to a large extent, 
for the stronger position of light mill- 
feeds. Quotations for bran on deferred 
shipment are uniformly $1 over the price 
for immediate shipment. Quotations, 
Nov. 5: bran, $26 ton; mill-run, $29; 
shorts, $30@30.50. 

Hutchinson.—Diminishing mill output 
has materially cut supplies of millfeed, 
and, with a good demand, feeds are in a 
strong position, bran especially. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 4, Kansas City basis: bran, 
$27 ton; mill-run, $30; gray shorts, $33 
@33.50. 

Salina.—Millfeed prices are holding 
firm. Quotations, Nov. 3, basis Kansas 
City, in 100-lb sacks: bran, $1.30@1.35; 
shorts, $1.80@1.85; mill-run, $1.60@1.65. 

Oklahoma City——Millfeed is stronger, 
particularly bran. Considerable bookings 
are being made for December shipment. 
Stocks are low, as mills have been con- 
cerned with supplying current demands. 
Inquiries from Texas, the central and 
the southern states are especially active. 
Texas has shown interest in shorts for 
deferred shipment, despite the bumper 
corn crop that was raised there. The 
price difference between bran and shorts 
has dropped to $6. Quotations, Nov. 3: 
bran, $27 ton; mill-run, $29; shorts, $33. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo.—Millfeed held its own last 
week. A sharp demand for bran de- 
veloped, and one of the larger mills 
sold out and then advanced prices. De- 
mand continued strong, even after prices 
were advanced. Soft winter wheat bran 
was quoted, on Nov. 4, at $30@30.75 ton, 
mixed feed at $32.25@382.75, and mid- 
dlings at $34.75@35, in 100’s, f.o.b., 'To- 
ledo. 

Evansville—Millfeed quotations, Nov. 
5: bran, $31 ton; mixed feed, $33; shorts, 
$36. 
Indianapolis. — Light demand has 
caused a general weakness in millfeed 
prices. Buyers are confining their pur- 
chases to absolute necessities. Uncer- 
tainty in grain prices is believed to have 
had its effect on millfeed. Quotations, 
Nov. 5: spring bran $26@28 ton, hard 
winter bran $27, standard middlings 


delivery 


$26.50@28.50, flour middlings $31@33 
and red dog $36.50@38.50. 


THE SOUTH 


Atlanta.—Though brokers were confi- 
dent that the early part of November 
would witness considerable improvement 
in millfeed demand, business last week 
continued unusually quiet, only a few 
scattered orders being booked, all of 
them small and for immediate delivery. 
Stocks are at a low ebb, and brokers 
still are confident that improvement soon 
will result. Quotations, Nov. 5, f.o.b., 
Atlanta: pure wheat bran, basis 100-lb 
bags, $35.50@36.50 ton; gray shorts, $41 
@43; brown shorts, $39@40; red dog, 
$49@51. 

Memphis.—With mixed cars supplying 
a large part of the trade in this terri- 
tory, demand continues limited, although 
at the easier level early last week large 
consumers took more than usual. Wheat 
bran sold as low as $29 ton, but was 
quoted, Nov. 5, at $30.50, while gray 
shorts rose from their lowest at $33.25 
to $34.50, with offerings scarcer. 

Nashville—Millfeed is in lighter de- 
mand. Trading was slow at the ma- 
jority of mills last week. Wheat bran 
was unchanged, while middlings were a 
shade lower. Quotations, Nov. 5: soft 
winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., 
Ohio River stations, $28@30 ton; stand- 
ard middlings, $36@38. 

Norfolk—Millfeed was fairly active 
last week, but prices declined slightly. 
Quotations, Nov. 4: red dog, $49.50@50 
ton; fancy winter middlings, $42@43; 
flour middlings, $37@38; standard mid- 
dlings, $34.50@35; standard bran, $33 
@33.50. 


THE EAST 

Buffalo—Colder weather and the ad- 
vance in western feed prices sent this 
market up sharply at the close of last 
week, More buying, however, was done 
on the low prices than on the advance. 
Quotations, Nov. 5: spring bran $30.50 
ton; standard middlings, $31; flour mid- 
dlings, $37; red dog, $42.50; second 
clears, $43.50. 

Pittsburgh—Sales of millfeed were 
light last week. Offerings were abund- 
ant, and buyers scarce. Quotations, 
Nov. 5: standard middlings, $33@33.50 
ton; flour middlings, $38@39; spring 
wheat bran, $32.50@33.50; red dog, $42.50 
@43. 

Boston.—Millers’ agents report little 
demand for domestic wheat feeds at the 
higher prices. Local stocks continue 
moderate. Other feeds are quiet and un- 
changed. There was a fair demand for 
Canadian pure bran last week at $34@ 
34.50 ton, in 100-lb sacks, prompt ship- 
ment, Boston points, with pure middlings 
at $34@35. Quotations on domestic feed, 
near-by or prompt shipment, in 100-lb 
sacks, Nov. 5: spring bran, $34.50@35 
ton; hard winter bran, $34@34.50; soft 
winter bran, $34.50@35; standard mid- 
dlings, $34.50@35; flour middlings, $35@ 
35.50; mixed feed, $37@43; red dog, $46 
@47; stock feed, $41; reground oat hulls, 
$17. 

Philadelphia.—There is a better in- 
quiry for millfeed, and the market rules 
firm under light offerings. Quotations, 
Nov. 5, prompt shipment: spring bran, 
$34.50@35.50 ton; hard winter bran, 
$34.50@35.50; soft winter bran, $385@36; 
standard middlings, $34.50@35.50; flour 
middlings, $41.50@43.50; red dog, $47@ 
48. 

Baltimore.—Feed is generally higher 
and in better demand, due in a measure 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Nov. 8, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago 
Spring bran 
Hard winter bran 
Soft winter bran Os «eee 
Standard middlings* .... .....@31.00 
Flour middlingst 34.00 @35.00 
Red dog 39.00 @ 41.00 


$ @ 
29.50 @30.00 


Spring bran 

Hard winter bran 
Soft winter bran 
Standard middlings* 
Flour middlingst 


Toronto 
{Winnipeg 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


Minneapolis 
30.00 $.....@27.50 


27.50 @/28.00 
sees s @32.00 
«+++ @38.00 
Philadelphia 
$34.50 @35.50 $35.00@35.50 $32.00@33.00 $ 
34.50 @35.50 
35.00 @36.00 
34.50 @35.50 
41.50 @43.50 
47.00 @ 48.00 


Kansas City Baltimore 
. ° + $34.50@35.00 
28.50 @29.00 


29.00 @29.50 


St. Louis 
26.50 @27.00 err. Pree 
Kosch Eocene 35.00 @ 35.50 
35.00 @35.50 
39.00 @ 40.00 
43.50 @ 44.00 
Nashville 


31.00@32.00 
37.00 @37.50 
Boston 


34.00 @34.50 


Columbus 


35.00@35.50 
35.50 @36.00 
35.00 @35.50 
41.00@41.50 


32.00 @33.00 
33.00 @34.00 
33.00 @34.00 
38.50 @39.50 
46.00@47.00 49.00@50.00 .....@..... 
Shorts Middlings 
$.....@32.00 $.....@41.00 
+ eee + @28.00 rors 


28.00 @30.00 
36.00 @38.00 


{Fort William basis. 


November 9, 1927 


to the coming of colder weather and the 
closing of navigation. Quotations, Noy 
5, basis prompt lake-and-rail shipment. 
in 100-Ib sacks, per ton: spring bran, 
$33.50@34; soft winter bran, $34.@ 34.50. 
standard middlings, $34@34.50; flour 
middlings, $89@40; red dog, $43.50@44, 


PACIFIC COAST 

San Francisco.—Millfeed has softened 
a little, and demand improved. Offerings 
continue light, being principally from 
Montana and Idaho. Local mills are sold 
up and are buying feed, while north 
coast mills are getting better prices in 
their own territories. Low grade flour 
and middlings, usually in good demand 
here, have been discontinued by large 
users, who are grinding cheap feed 
wheat instead, at a saving of $3@4 ton, 
Quotations, Nov. 4, carload lots, deliy- 
ered, San Francisco, draft terms, prompt 
shipment: Montana bran and mill-run, 
$32.50@83 ton; Kansas bran, $37@38; 
Idaho blended, $33.50@84; white bran 
and mill-run, $34@35; middlings, $45@ 
46; shorts, $38@39; low grade flour, $47 

Seattle——Feed prices last week tend- 
ed' downward, caused by liberal offerings 
and light demand. Washington stand- 
ard mill-run was quoted at $28 ton to 
jobbers, coast, white millfeed $29, and 
Montana mixed $27.50. 

Ogden.—Millfeed moved slowly last 
week on the Pacific Coast. Normal 
business was reported in the intermoun- 
tain states, and some mountain districts 
were reported as ordering increased 
supplies. Heavier accumulation of stocks 
at mills and also in California centers, 
together with lowered prices on coarse 
grain, affected quotations adversely. 
Colder weather and snow the latter part 
of the week brought slightly heavier de- 
mand. Quotations to California dealers, 
Nov. 5: red bran and mill-run $33 ton, 
blended bran and mill-run $34, white 
bran and mill-run $35, middlings $43.50 
@46.50, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco 
and other California common points. 
Quotations to Utah and Idaho dealers: 
red bran and mill-run $28, blended bran 
and mill-run $29, white bran and mill- 
run $30, middlings $41.50@ 42.50, car lots, 
f.o.b., Ogden. 

Portland.—Millfeed was firm last week, 
without change in price. Stocks con- 
tinue light in all quarters, with demand 
fairly good. Mills listed mill-run at $31 
ton on Nov. 5 and middlings at 6, in 
straight cars. 


CANADA 

Winnipeg—Western mills report an 
excellent demand for bran and _ shorts, 
and supplies are being readily disposed 
of. Prices are slightly lower. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 5: Manitoba points, bran 
$26 ton, shorts $28; Saskatchewan, bran 
$26, shorts $28; Alberta, bran $27, shorts 
$29. 

Montreal—tThere is a good demand 
for bran, shorts and middlings through- 
out the province of Quebec. The under- 
tone of the market continues strong. 
United States purchasers are still bid- 
ding liberally. As the export flour busi- 
ness is good, mills are able to give their 
customers fair quantities of all kinds 
of millfeeds. The outlook is for higher 
prices. Quotations, Nov. 4: bran $30.25 
ton, shorts $32.25, middlings $41.25, all 
jutes, f.o.b., cars, Montreal rate points. 
At Fort William, bran $23, shorts $25, 
middlings $34, all jutes, ex-track, net 
cash; $1 less when they contain mill- 
run screenings. 

Toronto.—Millfeed is fairly active, but 
demand is for immediate requirements 
and all the buying is from hand t 
mouth. No one seems willing to take & 
chance on laying in supplies for - 
length of time. Prices are unchange® 
Quotations, Nov. 5: bran $30 ton, shorts 
$32 and middlings $41, bags included, In 
mixed cars with flour, spot cash terms, 
delivered, Ontario points. 


Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 4 
principal distributing centers for the Wwe 
ending Nov. 5, in tons, with comparison 

Receipts Shipmens; 
1927 19261927 i 
Minneapolis ... 1,272 897 17,683 99 
Kansas City... 1,160 2,440 3,580" 
New York .... 4 9 oe = 
Philadelphia .. 200 220 
Baltimore ..... 216 452 
Boston 69 15 
Milwaukee .... 1 1 
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MAIXED FEEDS - 


Chicago—Demand for mixed feeds 
continues about unchanged. Steady 
g of small amounts for near-by 
shipment is.reported, and shipping direc- 
tions against old orders are coming in 
at a good rate. On Nov. 5, 24 per cent 
dairy feeds were quoted at $42@44 ton, 
seratch feeds $42@43, mash feeds $59 


@61. 

Atlanta.—Though mixed feed prices 
are thought to have reached bottom, be- 
cause of the high feed crop prices, there 
is no improvement in demand. Sales 
continue on a hand-to-mouth basis. Bro- 
kers still are confident that business soon 
will improve. Quotations, Nov. 5, f.o.b., 
Atlanta: best grade horse feed $42@45 
ton, lower grades $30@31; best grade 
chicken feed $52@54, lower grades $46@ 
50; best grade dairy feed $49@50, lower 
grades $35@38. 


St. Lowis.—Mixed feeds were in better 
demand last week. Colder weather, no 
doubt, has had something to do with this, 
and also a number of buyers have ex- 
pressed the belief that the market is 
now in a favorable position for purchas- 
ing. Most business closed was for 
prompt shipment, but inquiries for fu- 
ture bookings were more numerous. 
High grade dairy feeds were quoted, 
Nov. 5, at $46.50 ton, high grade horse 
feed $41, and scratch feed $46.50. 


Nashville—A lighter demand for 
mixed feeds was reported at mills last 
week. No cause could be assigned. 
High-priced poultry feeds were lower. 
Other prices were unchanged. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 5: dairy feeds, 100-lb bags, 
$31@45 ton; horse feed, $31@42; poul- 
try scratch feed, $43@49; poultry mash 
feed, $62@71. 


Memphis—Mills are operating on 
light schedule on horse and mule feeds, 
demand for which shows little or no im- 
provement. Dairy varieties are being 
marketed in larger volume than last 
season, and are moving fairly well. 
Large supplies of home feeds and un- 
usually mild weather are holding down 
the volume of buying, however. Poul- 
try feeds are moving about normally. 


Toronto.—Last week there was no 
change in mixed feeds, for which there 
is a good demand. Quotations, Nov. 5: 
oat chop $48 ton, oat and barley chop 
$48, crushed oats $47, corn meal $46, feed 
wheat $54, oat feed $28, chick feed $67, 
mixed car lots, net cash terms, delivered, 
country points. 


Montreal—Normal demand continues 
for all classes of mixed feeds. Weather 
was very favorable in this province 
through October, and with the advent of 
the usual autumnal rains the demand 
for chopped feeds should increase. One 
of the leading mills quotes today for 
shipment, f.o.b., tracks, Montreal rate 
points, for carloads: barley meal, $47.25 





ton; oat moulie, $38.25; mixed moulie, 
$47.25. 

Indianapolis.—Little change is seen in 
the mixed feed market. Demand is 
rather quiet, but manufacturers appar- 
ently are satisfied. Buyers rather ex- 
pect lower levels. Quotations, Nov. 5: 
high grade dairy feeds $41@43 ton, 
scratch feeds $40@42 and mash feeds 
$57@60. . 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


Atlanta.—Due to the high prices pre- 
vailing for cottonseed, meal prices made 
a rather sensational advance last week, 
and the result is that orders are few. 
Prices seem certain to go still higher. 
The high prices are having a tendency 
to cause farmers to use less cottonseed 
meal than usual, and to buy more freely 
of mill and mixed feeds. Quotations, 
Nov. 5, f.o.b., Atlanta: 7 per cent am- 
monia, $46@48 ton; 8 per cent, $50@52; 
cottonseed hulls, sacked $11@12, bulk 
$8@9. 

New Orleans.— Cottonseed products 
last week were steady. Demand for 
meal was fair. Exports included 2,453 
sacks cake and 18,000 sacks and 400 tons 
meal, all of which went to Europe. Quo- 
tations, Nov. 3: choice cake, 8 per cent 
ammonia, bulk, $37@37.25 ton; choice 
meal, 8 per cent ammonia, sacked, 
$39.50@40; hulls, sound quality, $7. 


Memphis.—Ideas on the size of the cot- 
ton crop are still being lowered, which is 
causing seed crushers to elevate their 
prices for meal. Demand from near-by 
feeders is proving so much better than 
usual that mills are very independent, so 
large consumers and mixers are getting 
their requirements from other sections. 
Grades are running high, but 43 per cent 
is selling at $2 over 41 because the latter 
is more plentiful. Cooler weather is 
stimulating buying a little, and the basis 
on Nov. 5 was $39 ton for 41 and $41 
for 43 per cent. Unexpected demand 
for hulls has caused them to jump to 
$5.50 ton for loose, in large lots. 


Milwaukee.—Cottonseed meal advanced 
50c@$1 last week, partly in sympathy 
with other feeds and also due to a better 
demand. Nominal quotation, Nov. 5, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee, $42.50@46 ton. 


Chicago.—Cottonseed meal is a little 
firmer, but demand continues only fair 
at best. On Nov. 5, 43 per cent was 
quoted at $45.25 ton, Chicago. 


Boston.—Cottonseed meal is held high- 
er, but demand is at a standstill. Local 
stocks continue fair. Shippers offered 
meal, Nov. 5, at $44.50@50 ton, in 100-lb 
sacks, prompt shipment, Boston points. 


Pittsburgh—Cottonseed meal prices 
advanced $1 last week. Sales improved 
and offerings were fair. Prices, Nov. 5: 
43 per cent protein, $46 ton; 41 per cent, 
$44.70. 


Kansas City—Good demand from 
both the domestic and foreign buyers 
has aided in advancing cottonseed meal 
prices $1. Quotations, Nov. 5, on prime 
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43 per cent cottonseed meal, f.o.b., Kan- 
sas City, $44.80 ton. 

Los Angeles.—Heavy rains last week 
boosted the cottonseed meal market, with 
the result that many large sales were 
made. With cold weather prevailing, 
meal has been bought in large quantities 
by cattle men all over the Southwest, 
many shipments being made into Ari- 
zona. Most sales have been for cash, 
although there has been some activity in 
futures. If the cold weather continues, 
it is believed that the price of cottonseed 
is due for a sharp rise. Meal was quot- 
ed on Nov. 5 at $40 ton. 


Toronto.—There is no improvement in 
cottonseed meal business. Prices show 
no change from previous week. Quota- 
tion, Nov. 5, $47.50 ton for 43 per cent 
protein meal, in car lots, Toronto 
freights. 


YOON Sf eT NS 





Toronto.—Cereal millers report a good 
demand for all package lines of oatmeal, 
but practically no inquiry for bulk goods. 
Prices declined $1 last week, but it will 
take a little longer before the effect of 
this reduction can be seen in the volume 
of sales. Some mills that are in an espe- 
cially good position with regard to sup- 
plies of grain are quoting 30c bbl under 
others. Quotations, Nov. 5: rolled outs 
$7.20@7.50 bbl, in 90-lb jute bags, mixed 
cars, and $6.70@7 in straight cars, on 
track, net cash; oatmeal, in 98-lb jute 
bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 

Winnipeg.—Prices for oatmeal and 
rolled oats are steady. Domestic call 
remains fairly good, but export trade is 
slow. Oats of excellent milling quality 
are abundant, and oatmeal millers are 
experiencing no difficulty in obtaining 
supplies. Quotations, Nov. 5: rolled oats, 
in 80-lb bags, $3.85, and oatmeal, in 90- 
lb bags, 25 per cent over rolled oats. 

Montreal.—Rolled oats are selling fair- 
ly well, especially packages. There has 
been quite a reduction in the price of 
bulk lines, these being quoted, Nov. 4, at 
$3.60 per 90-lb jutes, and oatmeal i0 
per cent more. 

Boston.—Oatmeal was rather dull last 
week, with prices unchanged. Rolled was 
quoted at $3.14 and cut and ground at 
$3.46, all in 90-lb sacks, on Nov. 5. 


Philadelphia.—There is but little oat- 


“meal on offer, and the market is again 


firmer under a fair demand. Quotation, 
Nov. 5, $3.65 per 100-lb sack for ground, 

Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on Noy. 8 at $2.87% per 90 lbs. 





Receipts and deliveries of grain at the 
port of Montreal during September ex- 
ceeded all previous records, states a re- 
port from the United States trade com- 
missioner in that city. Prospects are 
that the total figures for the year will 
surpass the best former mark by a wide 
margin. 












FEED PRICE SUMMARY | 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Nov. 7, and on the 
corresponding date in 1926, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 











Minneapolis— 1926 1927 
MGM cc vcccvcccscsoves $22.00 $27.00 @27.50 
Pure wheat bran ..... 23.00 27.50@28.00 
BRSBGRIMRS co ccccovccces 23.00 27.560@28.00 
Flour middlings ...... 27.50 31.50@32.00 
MOG GOW ccvescceceves 33.00 34.50@36.50 
Mixed feed ........... 25.00 28.00@28.50 
Old process oil meal... 44.00 45.00@45.60 
BO cvcccscccsercace 30.00 34.50@35.00 
Middlings* . 31.00 35.50@36.50 
Red dog* 43.00 43.50@45.00 

Duluth— 

MOR ccccncceceecncsee 28.00 @28.50 
BEIRGMNES cc cccccvcces 28.50 @29.00 
Flour middlings x 32.50 @33.50 
Country mixed feed... 28.00 29.50@30.50 
MOR GOD cccccccvccces 34.00 35.00@36.00 
St. Louis— 
BPO coscccseces 28.00 @ 28.50 
Brown shorts ... 32.00 @33.00 
Gray shorts .... eee 34.50@35.50 
GOt BOON caccvcccccece 12.00@12.50 
Hominy feed 30.00 @31.00 
Buffalo— 
Pere BAR .ccccccccecs 26.50 30.00@31.00 
BUD 605 6454006000060 25.50 30.00@30.50 
Standard middlings ... 26.50 31.00@31.50 
Flour middlings ...... 32.50 34.00@34.50 
Ree 38.00 40.50@41.50 
Heavy mixed feed .... 34.00 31.50@383.00 
GE MRGRE cescccscscose 44.00 45.00@45.50 
Kansas City— 
PUPS DEAR ccwcccrceces 22.60 26.75 @27.25 
Bran ...cceeesececeees 22.00 26.75 @27.25 
Brown shorts ......... 26.50 30.00@31.00 
Gray shorts .......... 28.00 32.00@33.00 
BOR GOR cecwccscvcces 36.50 38.50@39.50 
Philadelphia— 
Winter bran .......... 30.50 34.00@34.50 
WOPO WHER sccvcccecsess 30.00 34.50@35.00 
BPTINE BOAR occ cccccce 29.50 34.00@34.50 
Spring middlings ..... 30.00 34.00@35.00 
TOE, GOW scccnccccvces 41.50 44.50@45.00 
Flour middlings ...... 41.00 37.50@40.00 

Milwaukee— 

Winter bran 24.50 29.80@30.50 





SO fisisseedcecas ++. 25.00 30.00@30.50 
SE. v6. 660:006.6000 25.50. 30.00@30.50 
Flour middlings ...... 29.50 34.00@34.50 
BE EE bc veccecsuce 35.00 37.00@39.50 
eer 21.50 26.00@26.50 
Cottonseed meal ...... 33.00 42.560@46.50 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 26.00 33.00@34.00 
MOOR THGG™ co cccicsee 37.50 39.00@40.50 
Gluten feedt ........... 27.75 ...@tt35.70 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
PEIMMOGDGIS cecccccesses $8.30 $9.10 
Perr rrr 7.00 9.10 
Wee BUEN. ccdececvccseces eves 7.50 
EGS GF ccccvcctees 8.90 9.70 
BELEWOEMSS ccc ccccccsces 5.70 6.50 
BUTERED cccccccceesesese eee 4.70 
*Boston. ftChicago. {$100 Ibs ttDecem- 
ber. 





DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—Demand for dried butter- 
milk is only fair, although an occasional 
big order is put through. Prices show 
little change, and on Nov. 5 were, car 
lots, 73%4@8c lb, in 100-lb bags, Chicago; 
less than car lots, 8@8%,c. 

Kansas City.—Prices of dried butter- 
milk are unchanged. Heavy stocks in the 
hands of producers, and resale pressure, 
are making for an easy market. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 5, f.o.b., Kansas City, 712@ 
7%c lb; f.o.b., Chicago, 734 @8c. 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—Premiums on red_ wheat 
were maintained last week, and a fairly 
active demand prevailed again for soft 
winters, chiefly from outside mills. Re- 
ceipts continue rather light, and offer- 
ings are disposed of daily. Hard win- 
ters were a little firmer; demand was 
not brisk, but sufficient to absorb daily 
offerings. It is reported that several 
cargoes of wheat are coming from Du- 
luth. Trading basis, Nov. 5: No. 1 red 
8/,@9Y,c over December, No. 2 red 8@ 
8c over, No. 3 red 6@71%,c over; No. 
1 hard %@1%c over, No. 2 hard % 
@lc over, No. 3 hard %@le under; No. 
1 dark northern 2@5c over, No. 2 dark 
northern 1@3c over, No. 1 northern 2c 
under to 2c over. Sales made late in 
the week: No. 1 hard, $1.254% bu; No. 
2 hard, $1.25@1.25¥. 

Minneapolis.—While flour sales are 
light, millers are still active in the cash 
wheat market and are picking up all 
the good protein wheat offered. For 14 
per cent they will pay as high as 32c 
bu over the December option. Good, dry 
Montana wheat, 121% per cent, will bring 
15¢e over, while South Dakota Marquis 
wheat of the same protein content sells 
at 12c over. 

Based on the close, Nov. 8, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.07 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.05; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.12, No. 1 northern $1.10; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.05, No. 1 northern $1.03; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark 94c, No. 1 north- 
ern, 9l1c. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Nov. 5 
was $1.12124@1.29'%, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.10%@1.21%. No. 1 amber closed on 
Nov. 8 at $1.1714@1.23%, and No. 1 
durum $1.1514@1.19\4. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Nov. 5 
was $1.217%,.@1.50%, and of No, 1 north- 
ern $1.20%,@1.28%. No. 1 dark closed 
Nov. 8 at $1.2714@1.56%, and No. 1 
northern $1.2644@1.33%,. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1927, to Nov. 5, 
1927, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 


1927 1926 1925 1924 
Minneapolis .. 49,884 29,444 36,626 43,379 
Duluth ...... 68,853 18,941 35,869 57,194 





Totals ..... 118,737 48,385 72,495 100,573 

Duluth—Cash spring wheat was un- 
settled last week. On Nov. 5 quotations 
recorded only a small change from Oct. 
29. Milling grades and choice high pro- 
tein was in good demand under declining 
receipts and offerings. Shipping opera- 
tions are good. Close, Nov. 5: No. 
dark northern, $1.2454@1.5654 bu; No. 
2 dark, $1.225,@1.51%; No. 3 dark, 
$1.205%@1.515%; No. 1 northern spring, 
$1.22%,@1.43%. Durum was strong, un- 
der good demand and lighter offerings. 
All grades were wanted, some scoring 
advances and others holding steady, but 
it closed about 7e higher in line with the 
gain shown by futures. Shippers cared 
for the ordinary, covering export sales. 
Milling quality and choice high protein 
were scarce, business being limited on 
that account. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 


a——Amber durum——._ -Durum— 
Oct, No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
29... 118% @136% 116% @136% 121% 121% 
$1... 117% @135% 115% @135% 120% 120% 
Nov 
1.... 117% @137% 115% @137% 120% 120% 
2.... 117% @137% 115% @137% 120% 120% 
3.... 120 @140 118 @140 123 123 
4.... 122% @140% 120% @140% 125% 125% 
B.... 124% @142% 123% @142% 127% 127% 
Winnipeg.—Wheat prices fluctuated 
within a narrow range last week, and 


only fair buying was done by millers 
and shippers. Export business was light. 
Deliveries were below those of the pre- 
ceding week. A feature of the cash de- 
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partment has been a slightly improved 


demand for durum wheat. No. 1 north- 
ern, Nov. 5, closed at $1.40% bu, basis 
in store Fort William and Port Arthur. 

Kansas City—Demand from mills for 
bright, dry milling samples continues to 
absorb the limited supplies. Milling 
grain from Kansas is in especially good 
demand. Outside shippers are taking 
an occasional round lot. Clearance of 
damaged wheat continues slow. Pre- 
miums are 2@3c higher on the best mill- 
ing grades. Prices are 1@3c_ higher. 
Quotations, Nov. 5: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.23@1.574%, bu, No. 2 $1.22@1.57, No. 
8 $1.201,@1.54, No. 4 $1.16@1.47; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.41@1.43%, No. 2 $1.40 
@142Y,, No. 3 $1.321%,@140%, No. 4 
$1.24@1.34. 

St. Lowis——Soft wheat prices declined 
last week. Offerings were small, and 
nothing really choice came on the mar- 
ket. Demand was very limited, and con- 
fined to cheap milling and mixing grades 
of sound wheat or a little choice country 
run. Hard wheat was scarce. The mar- 
ket was slightly firmer toward the close 
of the week. There was a quiet demand 
for blending types and low protein 
wheat. Receipts were 352 cars, against 
270 in the previous week. Cash prices, 
Nov. 5: No. 2 red $1.45 bu, No. 3 red 
$1.381,@1.39, No. 4 red $1.833@1.34; No. 
2 hard, $1.30. 

Toledo.—Movement of wheat is light 
and premiums are unchanged. On Nov. 
4 Toledo millers and the grain trade 
were bidding, for No. 2 red, Toledo rate 
points, $1.30 bu, 6c over Chicago De- 
cember. 

Indianapolis.—Scarcity of buyers is 
keeping the wheat situation rather un- 
satisfactory, with prices easy and no 
apparent stability to the market. Quo- 
tations, Nov. 5: No. 2 red, $1.2814@1.30 
bu; No. 2 hard, $1.20@1.22. 

Atlanta.—As southeastern mills are 
operating on a larger basis, their wheat 
orders are beginning to show improve- 
ment. Movement recently has also been 
heavier, and continues well in excess of 
that of the same period last year. Prices 
remain strong. Quotations, Nov. 5, f.o.b., 
Atlanta: No. 1 red, $1.62@1.63 bu; No. 
2 red, $1.60@1.61; No. 3 red, $1.58@1.59. 

Nashville—Wheat movement at Nash- 
ville continues fairly active, being ma- 
terially larger the latter part of October 
than for the corresponding period last 
year. Considerable red continues to 
move from Chicago to this market, due 
to light offerings by Missouri, southern 
Illinois and Indiana. The market was 
unsettled and irregular last week, with 
a downward trend. No. 2 red, with bill, 
on Nov. 5 was quoted at $1.50@1.55 bu, 
Nashville. 

Seattle-——There was only a moderate 
export demand for wheat last week, with 
offerings very light. Milling demand 
continued good for the stronger grades. 
Cash quotations, No. 1, sacked, coast, 
Nov. 4: soft and western white, $1.241, 
bu; northern spring, $1.24; hard winter 
and western red, $1.23; Big Bend blue- 
stem, $1.2814@1.29; Big Bend dark 
northern spring, 13 per cent protein, 
$1.41. 

Portland.—Wheat buying has slowed 
down materially. Prices are still out of 
line with export values, and old sales are 


believed to be practically all covered. 
Closing bids on Nov. 5, for November 
delivery, at the Merchants’ Exchange: 
Big Bend blue-stem, hard white, soft 
white, Federation and western white, 
$1.24 bu; hard winter, $1.22; northern 
spring and western red, $1.20. 

San Francisco —Demand for wheat is 
steady. Mills are buying sparingly, and 
feeders as needed. Quotations, Nov. 4, 
basis 100’s, sacked: No. 1 hard white, 
$2.20; Utah-Idaho frosted, $2.15. 


Ogden.—Wheat receipts last week were 
very light. Adverse market conditions 
caused farmers to continue their policy 
of withholding deliveries. Excellent 
weather continued for harvesting. Quo- 
tations were unchanged, being as follows 
on Nov. 5: No. 2 dark hard $1.25@1.37 
bu, No. 2 hard winter $1.01@1.20, No. 2 
soft white 99c@$1.16, No. 2 northern 
spring $1.30@1.39, milling-in-transit bill- 
ing, freight paid to Ogden. 

Milwaukee.—Cash wheat at the close 
was strong, and all varieties advanced 1c 
except hard winter, which remained un- 
changed. There was a good demand lo- 
cally and from shippers, and the small 
offerings were absorbed readily. Ship- 
ments declined, the general movement 
being much smaller than in the previous 
week. Receipts were 11 cars, against 45 
the week before and 67 last year. Clos- 
ing quotations, Nov. 5: No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $1.27@1.28 bu; No. 1 red winter, 
$1.35@1.36; No. 1 mixed, $1.29@1.30; 
No. 1 durum, $1.16@1.18. 


Buffaio.—Limited rail and larger lake 
arrivals of wheat were in light demand 
last week. No sale prices were available, 
with nearly all business done on private 
terms, 


Baltimore.—Cash wheat on Nov. 5 was 
unchanged to %c higher, compared with 
the previous week, with export demand 
moderate and stocks, mostly domestic, 
showing a decrease of 147,000 bus. Clos- 
ing prices, Nov. 5: spot No. 2 red winter, 
export, $1.35 bu, No. 3 $1.321%,; spot No. 
2 red winter, garlicky, domestic, $1.8454, 
No. 3 $1.31%,. The former continues to 
command %c premium over the latter. 
Exports included 120,950 bus domestic 
and 16,000 Canadian. Receipts of Cana- 
dian wheat last week were 89,601 bus; 
stock, 623,659. 


Philadelphia—Wheat declined 114¢ 
early last week, but later recovered the 
loss and closed firm and without net 
change. Offerings are light, and demand 
moderate. Quotations, Nov. 5, car lots, 
in export elevator: No. 2 red winter, 
yl bu bid; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.35. 


New York.—Trading in wheat was 
slow last week, and price fluctuations 
were within narrow limits. Weather re- 
ports continued favorable, and export 
sales showed improvement. Cash grain 
quotations, Nov. 5: No. 2 red, c.i.f., do- 
mestic, $1.50 bu; No. 1 dark spring, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.8912; No. 2 hard win- 
ter, f.o.b., export, $1.89; No. 2 northern 
Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., export, 
$1.474,; No. 2 mixed durum, c.i.f., do- 
mestic, $1.27. 


Toronto.—There is not much demand 
from mills for Ontario winter wheat, and 
most of the grain coming out is being 
sold for export. Prices remain around 
the levels of previous week. Quotations, 
Nov. 5: street buyers at country points 
are paying $1.15@1.18 bu for farmers’ 
wagonloads, and car lots of milling qual- 
ity are offering at $1.25 bu, country 
points. The pool price to mills for car 
lots is $1.30, f.o.b., shipping points. 
Western wheat is reaching bay ports in 
good volume, but No. 1 northern is still 
scarce and no quotations are available. 








Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, 


as reported by the Department of Commerce, 


in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 


‘Week ending 


m—July 1 to—__, 








ed ————_ 
Wheat to— Oct. 29, '27 Oct. 30,°26 Oct. 22, °27 Oct. 29,’27 Oct. 30, ’26 
.. . MCL CURE CELE 391,000 275,000 355,000 4,737,000 4,469,000 
United Kingdom ....... 1,049,000 654,000 881,000 22,104,000 22,451,000 
GUST WETSRS 2 ccsecesss 3,510,000 2,729,000 4,823,000 42,239,000 37,129,000 
MST eR eR 47,000 65,000 93,000 19,647,000 9,621,000 
Other countries ........ 662,000 275,000 18,000 3,982,000 11,679,000 
eee ee re 5,659,000 3,998,000 6,170,000 92,709,000 85,349,000 

Wheat flour, United States 
and Canada, in transit.. *447,000 238,000 272,000 4,724,000 5,990,000 
BAROy on cccccccccsscsccsecs 299,000 297,000 794,000 16,209,000 7,116,000 
2 Seer rer Tr veers fr 106,000 443,000 152,000 2,010,000 3,996,000 
RR vesneneatovans dosndeeses 66,000 17,000 92,000 2,896,000 2,031,000 
PTTL ee er ee 1,508,000 1,138,000 16,290,000 5,057,000 


*Including via Pacific ports: 





95,000 
wheat, 1,995,000 bus; flour, 156 bbls. 











November 9, 1927 


There was a decline of Ic in No. 2 north. 
ern, and this grade is now quoted at 
$1.374%, bu, track, bay ports. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending Nov. 5, and the 
closing prices on Nov. 7, respectively: 
No. 3 white oats, 4444@461,c, 44%@ 
46%%c; No. 2 rye, 924%@96Y,c, 951,@ 
964,c; barley, 67@74c, 68@74c. ek 

Chicago.—Cash rye was active last 
week, and local mills were in the market. 
The latter are operating their rye flour 
units to full capacity. It is reported 
that a few cargoes of rye are headed this 
way from Duluth. No. 2 was quoted, 
Nov. 5, around $1.02 bu. Cash oats were 
strong, and a good demand prevailed, 
No. 2 white were quoted at 491,@51%,¢ 
bu, No. 3 white 4714,@5lc, and No, 4 
white 47@50',c. 


Duluth.—There was not much demand 
for oats last week. No. 3 white on track 
remain unchanged at Chicago December 
price to 44%4c under. Barley was firmer, 
due to good demand and a shrinkage in 
movement. A lc advance was made, and 
closed at 70@76c bu. Smaller rye re- 
ceipts, good eastern inquiry and firmness 
in wheat strengthened the market, prices 
advancing 35<c. 


Milwaukee.—Coarse grains were strong 
at the close, except rye, which was 4c 
off. Barley was considered strong in 
comparison to the losses it suffered in 
the preceding week. Oats were %¢ 
higher. There was a good export de- 
mand for barley. Local demand was 
fair, and the shippers were anxious for 
rye. Offerings of oats and barley were 
much smaller than in the previous week, 
while rye offerings were slightly larger. 
Closing quotations, Nov. 5: No. 2 rye, 
$1.0154,@1.024% bu; No. 3 white oats, 
4744@50%2c; malting barley, 75@82c. 


Pittsburgh—tThere was little demand 
for oats last week, with prices easier 
and offerings rather abundant. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 5: No. 2 white, 56@561,c 
bu; No. 3 white, 54@541/,c. 

Indianapolis——There was a fair de- 
mand last week for both rye and oats. 
Prices remained steady. Quotations, 
Nov. 5, for oats: No. 2 white 46@47'c 
bu, and No. 3 white 441, @4é6c. 


Buffalo—Oats were in fair demand 
last week, with receipts ranging from 
15 to 18 cars daily. Limited arrivals of 
barley found a slow outlet at prices fol- 
lowing closely the Milwaukee cash fig- 
ures. Rye receipts were light, with prac- 
tically all applied on previous sales. No. 
2 white oats on Nov. 5 were quoted at 
5714¢ bu. 


Philadelphia.—There is a fair demand 
for oats, and the market rules firm under 
light offerings. Quotations, Nov. 5: No. 
2 white, 60@6lc bu; No. 3 white, 57 
@59e. 


Baltimore.—Oats prices, Nov. 5: No. 
2 white, domestic, 58@581,c bu; No. 3 
white, domestic, 57@571,c. 


Toronto.—American corn is the only 
grain moving, and trading in all other 
lines is slow. There are no supplies 0! 
western oats at bay ports. Rye advanced 
1c, and American corn declined 1c. These 
were the only changes for the week. 
Quotations, Nov. 5: Ontario oats 54@5b¢ 
bu, barley 75@78c, rye 94@96e, track, 
country points; oat scalpings 43c, c.i.f. 
bay ports; No. 8 American yellow corn 
95c, Toronto freights; Argentine corm, 
$1.05@1.06. 


San Francisco.—Barley is easier, W- 
der offerings of eastern feed. Export 
space is plentiful at $6. Quotations, 
Nov. 4, basis 100’s, sacked: feed, $2.07; 
grading, $2.20; choice, $2.35. Demand 
for oats is good, and offerings light. 
Quotations, basis 100’s, sacked: feed, 
$2.15; seed, $2.75. 


Winnipeg.—Demand for coarse grains 
has been fairly good, barley being the 
most active. Oats and rye have receive’ 
attention, and demand was fairly steady. 
Most of the grain changing hands = 
for export account. Rye reached a pol” 


at which prices became attractive to ex- 
porters, and fair sales resulted. Quote 
tions, Nov. 5: No. 2 Canadian westerm 
oats, 57%c bu, barley 767%c, and 7% 
96%,c, basis in store Fort William 
Port Arthur. 
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Corn “8 PRODUCTS 

New Orieans.—Domestic demand for 
corn was fair last week, but the export 
call was weaker, exports during the week 
reaching only 5,250 bus, all to Latin 
America. Quotations, Nov. 3: No. 2 yel- 
low $1.08 bu, No. 3 $1.06; No. 2 white 
$1.08, No. 3 $1.06 (for export, 6c bu less, 
sacked) ; yellow chops, $1.88 per 100 lbs; 
hominy feed, $1.90; standard meal, $1.95. 

St. Lowis.—Limited offerings of corn 
had more to do with the advance in 
prices than any improvement in demand, 
as volume of business was small last 
week and scattered. A few cars were 
taken by glucose plants and outside mills. 
Receipts were 152 cars, against 391 the 
previous week. Cash prices, Nov. 5: No. 
2 yellow 86c bu, No. 4 yellow 8214c, No. 
5 yellow 791,c, No. 6 yellow 79c; No. 2 
white, 83c. 

Atlanta.—Brokers advise that the 
hand-to-mouth buying policy still pre- 
vails in the local corn goods market, due 
to the fact that prices continue high. 
Orders are scattered, and mostly for 
immediate delivery. Quotations, Nov. 5, 
f.o.b., Atlanta: No. 2 white Georgia corn, 
sacked, $1.10 bu, No. 3 $1.08; No. 2 yel- 
low $1.08, No. 3 $1.06; No. 2 white west- 
ern corn, bulk, $1.15@1.16, No. 3 $1.14@ 
1.15; No. 2 yellow $1.15@1.16, No. 3 
$1.14@1.15. 

Nashville—Corn was without impor- 
tant features last week. The range of 
price changes was not as broad as it has 
been. Some new crop corn is being han- 
dled. General demand is light. Quo- 
tations, Nov. 5: No. 2 white 90c bu, 
No. 3 white 88c; No. 2 yellow 90c, No. 3 
yellow 88c. Trade in corn meal is rou- 
tine. Some grist mills are closed, await- 
ing new corn. Degerminated cream 
meal, cotton bags, is quoted at $2.05@ 
2.15 per 100 lbs; hominy feed, $34@36 
ton. 

Memphis.—Corn meal buyers still take 
only their requirements. Oklahoma mills 
had little to offer, and after a few cars 
were taken at $3.60, basis 24’s, for cream, 
advanced to $3.75, the lowest asked by 
other sections. Better grade meal is 
steady at $4.10@4.20. Corn bran sold 
as low as $31@32 ton, offerings being 
more plentiful. 

Kansas City—Demand for the better 
grades of corn was brisk last week, and 
all offerings were easily cleared. The 
lower grades and off samples found a 
slow clearance. Prices are unchanged to 
8c higher. Quotations, Nov. 5: white, 
No. 2 79@8lc bu, No. 3 77@79c, No. 4 
75@iTic; yellow, No. 2 80@82c, No. 3 
79@8lc, No. 4 77@79c; mixed, No. 2 
75@79c, No. 3 75@7ic, No. 4 73@75c; 
cream meal, in 100-lb sacks, $4.05; hom- 
iny feed, $31@32 ton; corn bran, $31 
@32. 

Chicago.—Demand for corn goods for 
near-by shipment has slowed down, but 
some buyers are taking on fair lots for 
deferred delivery. On Nov. 5, corn flour 
was quoted at $2@2.15 per 100 Ibs, corn 
meal $1.90@2.10, cream meal $1.90@ 
2.10, and hominy $1.90@2.10. The local 
cash corn market was quite active. A 
good demand was reported, and some 
new corn is arriving. The quality is said 
to be excellent, and the moisture con- 
tent is less than last year. No. 2 mixed 
was quoted at 83@83%,c bu, No. 3 mixed 
803, @81%,c, No. 5 mixed 751,@76c, No. 
6 mixed 74@75c; No. 2 yellow 83%,c, 
No. 8 yellow 82%,@83c, No. 4 yellow 78 
@81'%c, No. 5 yellow 78@80c, No. 6 yel- 
low 73@79c; No. 3 white 8114c, No. 4 
white 76@79c, No. 5 white 751,@761,¢, 
No. 6 white 74@76c. 


Milwaukee.—Active buying by ship- 
pers and industries last week forced corn 
up %@lc. The better grades were 
wanted by the trade, and offerings, which 
were lower than in the previous week, 
were taken in good quantities. Receipts 
were 255 cars, against 368 the week be- 
fore and 187 last year. Closing quota- 
tions, Nov. 5: No. 3 yellow, 831,@84c 
bu; No. 3 white, 82@83c; No. 3 mixed, 
82@82¥/,c. 

Indianapolis.—Corn prices are slightly 
lower than a week ago. Ideal weather 
conditions during October have made 
certain that the Indiana corn crop will 
be considerably larger than had been 


expected, though it will be below normal, 
Quotations, Nov. 5: No. 3 white 7314@ 
754,c bu, No. 4 white 714,@73%,c; No. 
8 yellow 744,@76%,c, No. 4 yellow 721, 
@i4¥,c; No. 3 mixed 72@74c, No. 4 
mixed 70@72c. 

Minneapolis.—The local corn market is 
very strong, following the dropping off 
in receipts. Offerings are light and No. 
2 yellow has advanced to lc bu over the 
Chicago December; No. 3 yellow is at 
December price, and No. 4 yellow 2c 
under. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Nov. 5 
was 7812@82'c; the closing price on 
Nov. 7 was 834%2.@84%c. White corn 
meal was quoted at Minneapolis on Nov. 
8 at $5@5.10 per 200 lbs, and yellow at 
$4.90@5. 

Pittsburgh.—There were only light 
sales of corn last week. Quotations, Nov. 
5: No. 2 yellow, shelled, 94@941%,c; No. 
8 yellow, shelled, 92@921,c. Kiln-dried 
yellow and white, fancy, in 100-lb sacks, 
was quoted at $2.75. 

Buffalo.—There was only a limited de- 
mand for rail corn last week. Receipts 
were light and buyers were inclined to 
favor lake arrivals at a slight difference 
in price. Gluten prices showed little 
change. There was a fair demand for 
corn meal. Quotations, Nov. 5: corn 
meal, table, per 100 lbs, $2.65; gluten 
feed, sacked, $39.70 ton. 


Baltimore.—Corn was comparatively 
steady and slow last week, with contract 
grade still an unknown quantity. Arriv- 
als comprised 9,390 bus by rail, evidently 
destined for export. Closing price for 
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domestic No. 2 yellow, track, on Nov. 
5, was 98c bu, or unchanged from the 
previous week. Cob corn was steadier 
under some inquiry at $5 bbl, nominal. 
Corn meal and hominy were easier and 
quiet, but with a good business in pros- 

t, now. that the weather has turned 
a and snappy, at $2.10@2.25 per 100 

s. 


Boston.—Gluten feed for December 
shipment is in quiet demand at $42.85 
ton, in 100-lb sacks, with gluten meal, 
November and December shipment, at 
$51.10, Boston points. Hominy feed 
quiet, with the market lower at $39 ton, 
in 100-lb sacks; corn meal rules quiet 
but steady, with granulated yellow and 
bolted yellow offered at $2.50, and feed- 
ing meal and cracked corn at $2, all in 
100-lb sacks. Corn for shipment was 
quiet all the week. No. 2 yellow, ship- 
ment all-rail, $1.03@1.05 bu, No. 3 yel- 
low $1.01@1.03; lake-and-rail, No. 2 yel- 
low $1@1.02, No. 3 yellow 99c@$l. 


Philadelphia.—Quotations on corn are 
omitted, in the absence of sufficient busi- 
ness to establish a market. Demand for 
corn products is confined to the satis- 
faction of immediate needs, but prices 
are steadily held under light offerings. 
Quotations, Nov. 5, in 100-lb sacks: kiln. 
dried granulated yellow and white meal, 
ef $2.70; pearl hominy and grits, 

70. 


San Francisco—Demand for corn is 
good, and trading is active. Quotations, 
Nov. 4, basis 100 lbs: eastern No. 2 yel- 
low, $1.91, bulk; Egyptian, $2.05, sacked ; 
California milo, $1.85, sacked; eastern 
milo and Kafir, $1.65, bulk. 











‘ 





RYE | 


Nr 


Milwaukee.—The cash rye market re- 
fuses to follow wheat this season in fluc- 
tuations, and holds very firm, on a strong 
export business. This condition reflects 
itself in rye flour, and prices were 5c 
higher at the close of last week. Deal- 
ers adopted long ago a hand-to-mouth 
buying policy and are reluctant to come 
into the market with any long-time book- 
ings until the export business is over and 
prices decline for the domestic volume. 
Nominal quotations, Nov. 5: fancy white 
patents $5.05@5.20 bbl, medium $4.85@ 
5.10, and dark $4.25@4.35, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


Minneapolis.—Local rye mills report 
demand for flour as at a_ standstill. 
Prices are weak. Pure white is quoted 
at $5.35@5.60 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, pure 
medium $5@5.20, and pure dark $3.80 
@4.10. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 16,985 bbls flour, compared with 
22,945, made by five mills, in the pre- 
vious week. 

Chicago.—Local demand for rye flour 
is moderate. Single car lots are being 
sold to those who have not covered, and 
who continue to order as needed. Most 
mill, representatives say, however, that 
old orders are being cleaned up in good 
fashion. The local output last week to- 
taled 9,000 bbls, the same as the preced- 
ing week. On Nov. 5 white was quoted 
at $5.35@5.50 bbl, jute, medium $5.10@ 
5.20, and dark $4.25@4.50. 


Duluth.—The buying trade did not fol- 
low the higher tendency of the rye mar- 
ket last week. The consequent higher 
flour quotations are too much for cau- 
tious buyers. Present requirements 
seem to be fairly well filled. Quotations, 
Nov. 5, f.o.b., mill in 98-lb cottons: pure 
white, $5.55 bbl; No. 2 straight, $5.15; 
No. 3 dark, $3.85; No. 5 blend, $5.80; 
No. 8 rye, $4.80. 

Indianapolis —Production of rye flour 
continues rather brisk, though orders are 
not so heavy. Mills, generally, are hold- 
ing their prices. Shipping instructions 
are fair. Quotations, Indianapolis, Nov. 
5: white $5.25@5.50 bbl, jute, medium $5 
@5.40 and dark $4.25@4.60. 


Boston.—Rye flour was lower last 
week, with a rather slow demand. Rye 
meal and dark rye were dull and un- 
changed. Quotations, Nov. 5: choice 
white patent rye flour, in sacks, mill 
shipment, $5.95@6.15 bbl; standard pat- 
ents, $5.85@6.05; medium light straights, 


$5.70@5.90; medium dark straights, $5.45 
@5.60; rye meal, $4.95@5.15; dark rye, 
$5@5.15. 


Atlanta.—There has been no change in 
the demand for rye flour, most orders 
being comparatively small and for near- 
by needs. Stocks continue very low. 
Quotations, Nov. 5, f.o.b., Atlanta: pure 
white, $6.50@6.75 bbl; pure dark, $4.75 
@5. 


Pittsburgh—Rye flour demand was 
only fair last week, with prices slightly 
higher and holding firm. Quotations, 
Nov, 5: pure white $5.50@6 bbl, medium 
$5.25@5.75, dark $4.50@4.75, cotton 
98’s, Pittsburgh. 


Buffalo—There was a fair demand for 
rye flour last week at lower prices. Quo- 
tations, Nov. 5, f.o.b., mills: white, $5.75 
@5.80 bbl; medium, $5.55@5.60; dark 
$5.25@5.30. 


Baltimore.—Rye flour last week was 
held strongly at the late advance, but 
there was no evidence of any scrambling 
for the product at current rates. Local 
buyers pooh-pooh the idea of a famine 
in rye or that it will ever sell even with 
wheat. Quotations, Nov. 5, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: pure top white patent $5.75@6 
bbl, and dark $4.65@4.90. 


Philadelphia.—There is a moderate in- 
quiry for rye flour and values are well 
sustained, with offerings light. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 5, in 140-lb jute sacks: $5.75 
@6 bbl for white, $5.25@5.50 for medium 
and $4.75@5 for dark. 


New York.—Rye flour business was 
very quiet last week. The range was 
wide and some mills seemed inclined to 
cut their asking prices to get business. 
White patent, on Nov. 4, in jutes, was 
quoted at $5.65@6 bbl. 


Toronto.—Rye flour is in fair demand 
at unchanged prices. Quotation, Nov. 5, 
$6.20 bbl, mixed cars, delivered, Ontario 
points. 


@ THe Buckwueat MARKET | 


Milwaukee.—Buckwheat held its own 
last week on a fair demand, and closed 
the week unchanged. Offerings continue 
fair to good. Closing quotations, Nov. 
5: new silver hull, $1.60@1.70 per 100 
Ibs; Japanese, $1.75@1.85, subject to 
dockage. 


Pittsburgh. — Little buckwheat flour 
was handled last week, due to warm 
weather. Offerings were moderate. On 
Nov. 5 it was quoted at $3@3.25 per 
100 lbs, Pittsburgh. 





| FLAXSEED 


Minneapolis.—The linseed meal market 
continues firm, crushers report, and the 
price is up 50c ton over a week ago 
now being quoted at $46.50. Some mills 
are sold out for November, and have 
only a limited quantity for December 
shipment. Directions are coming in rap- 
idly, and crushers are behind on their 
orders. The export market is quiet but 
firm, the price being $43.50 ton, f.as 
New York, for shipment during Janu. 
ary-March. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: — 


Minneapolis ———Duluth——_, 
Track Toarr. Track Nov. Dee. 


Provucts 





Nov. 1 ...$2.04% 2.01% 2.05% 2.04% 2.054 
Nov. 2 ... 2.04% 2.01% 2.05% 2.04% 2053 
Nov. 3... 2.05 202 2.07 2.05% 2.06% 
Nov. 4 ... 2.04% 2.01% 2.06% 2.044 2.05% 
Nov. 5 ... 2.07% 2.04% 2.09% 2.07% 2.08 
Nov. 7 ... 2.08% 2.05% 2.10% 2.08% 2094 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1927, 
to Nov. 5, 1927, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


~Receipts—, —Shipments~ 
1927 1926 1927 =: 1926 








Minneapolis ... 8,554 4,971 1,282 1,103 
ee 5,581 4,648 2,258 1,744 
Totals ...... 14,135 9,619 3,540 2.847 
Duluth—Large receipts of flaxseed 


early last week softened the undertone 
for cash, the price range being narrowed 
le on crushing grades. Futures were 
sold heavily and also lost ground until 
receipts declined. The lightening in 
movement resulted in adjustment of the 
price basis back to the previous range 
for No. 1 spot at November price to 4c 
over. Operators, in the final session, 
jumped prices up sharply, November 
leading with 4c advance. Part of the 
gain was lost, leaving net improvement 
on the week 11,@2%c. A total of 928, 
000 bus has been delivered on November 
contracts so far this month. 


Chicago.—The linseed meal market has 
a firmer undertone, and a rather tight 
situation prevails. Most crushers are 
well sold up, and consequently they have 
little to offer, and current business is 
mostly with resellers. Demand is quiet. 
Sales are scattered and in single cars 
only to the trade in middle western 
states. On Nov. 5, linseed meal was 
quoted at $47.50@48 ton, Chicago. 


Winnipeg.—Demand for linseed cake 
is good. Cake, in bags, is quoted at $48 
ton, and meal $50. Winnipeg continues 
to neglect flaxseed, and this grain has 
shown a loss on the week’s trading. 
Crushing interests, both American and 
Canadian, did little buying last week, but 
at the close there were indications of 
more interest, and prices became firmer. 
No. 1 flaxseed, cash, Nov. 5, was quoted 
at $1.82%, bu, basis in store Fort Wil 
liam and Port Arthur. 


Toronto.—Compared with other feeds, 
linseed meal is considered dear and de- 
mand is slow. Quotation, Nov. 5, $46.50 
ton, in secondhand bags, f.o.b., mill 
points. 


Milwaukee.——Although other cities te 
port linseed oil meal slightly easier, a 
the close, last week, it was up 50c here. 
Demand is better, due to the weather, 
and the trade is expected to absorb the 
output of the mills. Nominal quotation, 
Nov. 5, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $47.50@48 ton. 


Kansas City—The colder weather of 
the past 10 days has caused a better do- 
mestic demand for linseed meal, an 
prices advanced $1. Quotation, Nov. 5, 
old process 34 per cent linseed meal, 
f.o.b., Kansas City, $50.30 ton. 


Boston.—Mill agents report local de 
mand for linseed meal dull, with the 
market unchanged. On Nov. 5 Buftel 
shippers offered 34 per cent at = 
ton, in 100-Ib sacks, prompt shipment 
Boston points, but are not offering ®"Y 
82 per cent. 


Pittsburgh—Linseed meal 
last week, with prices lower. 
were moderate, with few buyers. 
Nov. 5 it was quoted at $48.70 ton. 

Buffalo—The improvement in demand 
for feed extended to linseed meal. me 
advanced their prices to $45.50 ton 
84 per cent meal, 
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RECORD WHEAT MOVEMENT 
EXPECTED AT VANCOUVER 


Vancouver, B. C.—Local wheat ex- 
porters are expecting the greatest move- 
ment of grain through Vancouver this 
season that has ever taken place. A 
total of 75,000,000 bus is freely predict- 
ed, and the more optimistic set a figure 
in excess of that. 

During the early part of the shipping 
season, exporters refused to give any in- 
dication of the quantity of tonnage 
booked to carry grain out of Vancouver, 
but now they are uncovering consider- 
able quantities. Over 120 ships are re- 
ported fixed to load here during Novem- 
ber, December and January, and vir- 
tually all of this is for the United King- 
dom and the Continent. The oriental 
movement is not yet clearly indicated, 
but it is commencing, and will be steady 
shortly. 

Grain dealers and shipping men of the 
port state that the bookings already pub- 
lished are not complete, and say that 
there will be 100 ships at Vancouver in 
December alone, for cargoes averaging 
200,000 bus each. 

The elevators are in position to handle 
any quantity which the railways can de- 
liver, it is stated, and there is a sufficient 
tonnage fixed and scheduled to keep the 
grain moving. Grain interests state that 
the volume through Vancouver will only 
be governed by the amount the railways 
can handle. 


I.C.C. RATE HEARING WILL 
BE CONTINUED IN CHICAGO 


Minnearouis, Minn.—The hearing be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which began in Minneapolis on 
Sept. 15, temporarily ended last week 
when a recess was called. The hearing 
will be resumed in Chicago on Nov. 29. 

Representatives of traffic bodies, ship- 
ping bureaus, governments and business 
interests appeared before the Commis- 
sion during the course of the hearing, 
which constitutes the groundwork for a 
thorough study of the grain freight rate 
structure of the entire country. More 
than 16,000 pages of evidence were sub- 
mitted at the Minneapolis session, 

J. H. Stadon, of the Northwestern 
Consolidated Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
and G, F. Ewe, of the Van Dusen Har- 
tington Co., Minneapolis, testified at the 
hearing last week. Both said that the 
proposed reduction would directly bene- 
fit northwestern agriculture. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
will study the testimony after the final 
hearing has been held, and a decision is 
expected to be made early in 1928. 








LOWER ATLANTA FREIGHT RATES 

ATLANTA, Ga.—According to officials 
of the Atlanta Freight Bureau, a num- 
ber of establishments in this immediate 
Vicinity will benefit by a general revision 
in freight rates in the southeastern dis- 
trict recently announced by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to become 
effective on Dec. 81. Handlers of flour, 
feedstuffs and grains are among the in- 
dustries that will en joy those lower rates. 





LAKE SEASON NEARING END 
qberearonis, Minn.—The Great Lakes 
“Tansit Corporation has announced that 
its last eastbound steamers of the 1927 
ake season will leave Lake Superior 
Ports Nov. 80. Freight for lake-and-rail 


shipment : 
that date, should be on hand prior to 





cea pow AT PRINCE RUPERT 

NIPEG, Man.—The first grain shi 

to be loaded at Prince emer, B. C. 

: Season, last week took on 250,000 
Wheat for the United Kingdom. 

“aan from that port state that prairie 
is arriving steadily. 





PACIFIC COAST CHARTER MARKET ° 
failed Le BAmetsco, Cau.—Charter rates 
of the t tecover during October, in spite 
busin act that the peak of the year’s 

ss comes during this month. If 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


anything, rates tended lower. This un- 
usual situation is due to two far-reach- 
ing factors, namely, the slump in the 
lumber business and the dumping of 
tonnage into the Pacific Coast-European 
grain market. The volume of grain 
chartering has been large, but has had 
no strengthening influence on _ rates. 
European grain rates declined from 33s 
@33s 9d at the end of September to 31@ 
82s the last of October. Adverse weath- 
er conditions in Canada, which delayed 
the movement of wheat, also had a soft- 
ening effect. Regular line parcels range 
82s 6d@35s, and some even lower. 





CHARTERING IS REPORTED 
STILL LIGHT AT DULUTH 


Dututn, Minn.—The vessel rate on 
wheat is unchanged at 2%2c bu, Duluth 
to Buffalo, 24%4c to Georgian Bay points 
and 10%c to Montreal. Chartering is 
slow, as grain shippers are not selling 
much. Last week considerable tonnage 
was taken by milling interests having 
plants at Buffalo, but trading generally 
was light. Shippers want ‘storage boats 
to load the latter part of this month at 
5c, but the vessels are holding out 
for 6c. 

The steamer Lake George has just 
completed the fastest run ever made be- 








Ocean Rates 


Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., and by Irving H. Heller, St. 
Louis, in’ cents per 100 Ibs: 

-———_F rom———_. 
Montreal {New 









To— tNew York Nov. Orleans 
Aberdeen ......+++- 27.00 34.00 25.00 
Amsterdam ........ 23.00 23.00 tt25.00 
Antwerp .... esse. 23.00 coon | «PRRNee 
Avonmouth . -. *25.00 25.00 25.00 
Belfast ... 24.00 25.00 25.00 
Bergen ... 30.00 30.00 37.00 
Bordeaux 40.00 eeee 27.00 

25.00 eoee £725.00 

26.00 24.00 25.00 

26.00 24.00 25.00 

30.00 31.00 37.00 

24.00 35.00 25.00 

26.00 32.00 36.00 

24.00 25.00 25.00 

27.00 30.00 25.00 
Genoa, Naples ..... 42.00 eee 46.00 
Gibraltar .......+55 45.00 eee eoee 
Glasgow ....ceeeeee 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Gothenburg .......- 30.00 31.00 37.00 
Hamburg ....+-++- *25.00 25.00 tt25.00 
Havre ° +++ 130.00 
Helsingfors le 32.00 36.00 
BRUNE ceccccssccrecee 5. 26.00 25.00 
Leith x 26.00 25.00 
Liverpool .......+.. 23.00 23.00 33.00 
LOMGOn ...cccccecece 23.00 23.00 23.00 
Londonderry ....... 24.00 30.00 25.00 
Malmo .....seeeeee 33.00 34.00 42.00 
Manchester .......-. 23.00 23.00 23.00 
Marseilles .......++ 40.00 eoee 35.00 
Newcastle .......+- 26.00 26.00 25.00 
OBlo .ccccccccccesee 30.00 30.00 37.00 
Pireeus .....ceeseee 30.00 eeee 40.00 
Rotterdam .......+-+ 23.00 23.00 25.00 
Southampton ...... 31.00 28.00 25.00 
Stavanger .......+. 30.00 30.00 37.00 
Stettin ....ccceseees *35.00 cece 43.00 
Stockholm ........ 33.00 34.00 42.00 


*Barr Shipping Corporation rate to Avon- 
mouth 26c, Hamburg 23@25c, Helsingfors 
38c, Stettin 32c. 

+Rates also apply from Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Hampton Roads. 

+tThrough December, 1927. 

tConference rates, applying also to Mo- 
bile, Galveston and other Gulf ports. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER 
Federal barge line rates on flour, effective 
Sept. 19, 1927, are as follows, in cents per 


100 Ibs: 
EXPORT 





cr To 
New Orleans Mobile 
evcves 14.8 coe 


From— 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 
East St. Louis, Ill........ } 
Granite City, Ill.......... | 








Madison, Ill. ....eeeeeees + 11.5 13.1 
St. Louis, Mo. ......+.++. | 
Wenled, TW ccccccccccece J 
Cairo, TH, ..ccccccccccccces 10 11.6 
DOMESTIC 
co To ‘ 
* é 
D 3 
3 a 38 
8 
a £ £ OO 
= z eo A 
From— n 3) = Zz 
Minneapolis-St. Paul.. 13.5 16.5 19.5 33 
Pa To ~ 
o n 
5 & 
te ° © 
= ae ¢ 
3 s ° = 
“4 Ss z 2 
= = @ ° 
? > a Z on 
Bt. Lowia® .cccccccce 20% 23 23 25 
Cn 66.664 00006440 18 20% 20% °° 25 
DEOURMED oé.cccssceve 17% 20 
Helena, Ark. ....... 17% 20 20 
VIGROWETE 2 ccc cccces coves 16% 17% 


*Also East St. Louis. 


tween Duluth and Montreal, and it is 
an indication of what will come with the 
waterway completed at the general lake 
depth to Montreal. She made the trip 
in seven days. Her load was 65,200 bus, 
all that she can take with the present 
Welland Canal depth. 

Elevator loading cf coarse grains has 
dropped. Wheat continues the leader in 
shipping operations, flaxseed now taking 
second place, having replaced the out 
movement of both rye and barley. Total 
loadings reported out of house stocks 
during the week ending Nov. 5 were 8,- 
569,000 bus, with about another 1,500,000 
dumped into boat bottoms but not yet 
deducted from the records of elevator 
holdings. 





R. E. ALLEN TO SHIPPING BOARD 

Kansas City, Mo.—R. E. Allen, Car- 
rollton, Mo., has been appointed assistant 
manager of the Kansas City office of the 
United States Shipping Board. 





FORT WILLIAM TERMINALS ACTIVE 

Winnirzce, Man.—Shipment of grain 
from the Canadian Head of the Lakes 
was extremely active last week. With a 
large number of vessels still due to load, 
nine grain boats cleared from the two 
ports on Nov. 4, carrying nearly 3,000,- 
000 bus wheat. 





RUSSIAN GRAIN SHIPMENTS 
Wasurincton, D. C.—Russian grain 
shipments passing Constantinople for the 
week ended Oct. 21 were 581,000 bus 
wheat and 20,000 rye, according to a 
cablegram to the department of com- 
merce, London, 





PITTSBURGH 


Flour prices were practically un- 
changed last week. Local sales were 
light, but those in West Virginia, east- 
ern Ohio and parts of southwestern and 
northwestern Pennsylvania were better 
than had been expected. Most of the 
business was in springs of established 
brands. 

Soft winters advanced 25c bbl, but 
there were good sales to cracker and 
pastry bakers. The outlook for the cur- 
rent month is rather bright, according 
to flour men, some of whom said that 
their November sales in past years have 
always proved very satisfactory. 

* Semolina sales continued light. On 
Nov. 5 there was a quotation of 3%c 
lb, f.o.b., Chicago. 

Flour quotations, Nov. 5, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh: spring wheat short patent $7 
@7.75 bbl, standard patent $6.50@7; 
hard winter short patent $6.75@7.25, 
standard patent $6.25@6.75, clears $6@ 
6.75; soft winter, $5.50@5.75, bulk. 


NOTES 


Charles F. Schlotterbeck, aged 58, for 
many years engaged in the baking busi- 
ness at Hagerstown, Md., died at his 
home there on Oct. 31. 


At the October golf tournament of the 
“A. S. G. N.,” held at the Shannopin 
Country Club on Oct. 26, John Ertl, of 
the Ertl Baking Co., won first prize, his 
score being 75. Jesse C. Stewart, of the 
Jesse C. Stewart Co., won second, with 
a net score of 79, while J. C. Jordan, 
baker and caterer, won third, with 80. 

C. C. Larus. 





PHILADELPHIA 


There was comparatively little activity 
in flour last week. Most buyers are 
pretty well stocked up, and show little 
disposition to operate in advance. Of- 
ferings are ample for the limited trade, 
and prices are barely steady. Flour 
quotations, per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb 
jute sacks, Nov. 5: spring first patent 
$7.25@7.50, standard patent $6.90@7.25, 
first clear $5.65@7; hard winter short 
patent $7.10@7.50, straight $6.70@7.10; 
soft winter straight, $5.90@6.55. 

NOTES 

J. Duessinger, of the Hales & Hunter 
Co., grain, Chicago, spent several days 
here last week. 

Monroe Smith, grain and millfeed 
dealer, is recovering from a recent at- 
tack of appendicitis. 


William B. Schneider, of the Schneider 
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& Luts Co., flour, left on Nov. 5 for 
Minneapolis on a combined business and 
pleasure trip. He will be gone about 10 
days. 

Among recent visitors on ’change were 
Siegmund Steeg, millers’ agent, Ham- 
burg, Germany, and Benjamin W. Davis, 
president of the Crawford-Reitmann 
Mill Co., Galesville, Wis. 

The Flour Club of Philadelphia will 
hold its monthly luncheon meeting on 
Nov. 11, at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel. 
It is expected that a committee will 
then be appointed to nominate officers 
for the ensuing year. 


At a meeting of the grain trade of the 
Philadelphia Commercial Exchange, on 
Nov. 2, grades on buckwheat were adopt- 
ed, which if favorably acted upon by the 
board of directors, will become effective 
after being posted 10 days. 


Samuel L. McKnight, treasurer of the 
Philadelphia Commercial Exchange and 
for many years prominent in the grain 
and flour business, was injured by an 
automobile last week. With him were 
his wife and his niece, Miss Anna Mc- 
Knight. Mrs. McKnight was so seriously 
injured that she died soon after the acci- 
dent. 

J. C. Jackson. 





ATLANTA 


Though flour prices advanced again 
last week, business continued active, sev- 
eral orders of fair size coming from bak- 
ers, who wanted delivery mostly during 
the next 90 days. Jobbers are not plac- 
ing any large orders, but are buying on 
a good basis, as their trade in the South- 
east is enjoying a brisk demand for flour 
this fall. Few jobbing orders are for 
more than 30 days. Stocks are larger 
in the Southeast than for some months, 
because of active buying during the last 
fortnight. 

Mills in the Southeast report continued 
improvement in sales, and output, there- 
fore, is larger than at this time in 1925 
or 1926. Some large mills .are running 
at almost capacity. During November, 
sales are expected to exceed those of last 
year. 

Increased buying of short patents by 
bakers is resulting in only normal sales 
of standard and straight patents, while 
short patent sales are considerably 
above normal. 

Prices are about 10c bbl higher. Quo- 
tations, Nov. 5, f.o.b., Atlanta, basis 98- 
lb cottons: hard winter short patent 
$7.20@7.50 bbl, standard patent $6.95@ 
7.80, straight patent $6.75@7.20; soft 
winter short patent $8.05@8.30, fancy 
patent $7.60@7.85, standard patent $7.10 
@17.35; spring wheat short patent $7.60 
@7.85, standard patent $7.40@7.75, 
straight patent $7.20@7.50; Utah, Idaho, 
Oregon and Washington soft white wheat 
flour, $7.25@7.50. 

NOTES 


G. W. Lee, representing the E. R. Ba- 
con Grain Co., Boston, was a recent At- 
lanta caller. 


H. L. Williamson, sales manager for 
the Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kan- 
sas, is expected in Atlanta shortly. 


Percival Wilson, vice president of the 
Great Western Mfg. Co., Leavenworth, 


Kansas, was a recent visitor in the 
Southeast. 
Jack Slocum, special representative 


for the Bessire Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
bakery supply jobber, last week visited 
the company’s Memphis branch. 


E. W. Morrison, vice president of the 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, 
made a trip through the Southeast re- 
cently, calling on the company’s conaec- 
tions. 

F. V. Potts, identified with the flour 
business in the Southeast for many years 
as a salesman, made a pleasure trip to 
the Gulf Coast district last week. Mr. 
Potts is now residing in Atlanta. 


Harotp F. Popwask1. 





There are 2,000 thunderstorms going 
on all the time throughout the world, 
and in their lightning flashes the earth 
is continually wasting more than 4,000,- 
000,000 horsepower, nearly 1,000 times 
more than all the electric power now 
generated. 
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NEW YORK 

Flour sales last week were not par- 
ticularly satisfactory. The volume of 
business was not up to expectations, and 
the trade complained of the poor turn- 
over. It was generally felt that condi- 
tions have settled down to a steady, 
routine business, and no change is antici- 
pated unless the market takes an extraor- 
dinary turn. Consumers have filled their 
needs until about the end of the year, 
and are not expected to take on any 
long lines. A few sales of good size are 
reported, but they are the result of es- 
pecially attractive prices and are made 
to the larger bakers. Much of the cur- 
rent business carries with it immediate 
shipping directions, and if this steady 
selling continues, even though the lots 
are small, the market can be called nor- 
mal and healthy. 

Mills’ Shipments Late—Many brokers 
report that mills are several weeks be- 
hind on shipments. The trade is de- 
pending on good transportation, and has 
for some time been keeping only mod- 
erate stocks on hand. Therefore this de- 
lay occasionally brings difficulties. 

Prices.—Prices are without special fea- 
ture. The high premiums for good wheat 
continue to hold flours with guaranteed 
strength to high levels. Good hard win- 
ters are, moreover, in line with springs, 
and clears are so little below as to make 
all three ranges nearly identical. Dur- 
ing the past few weeks, however, clears 
have been offered more freely, while 
demand for them has slackened. 

Soft winter wheat flours from all sec- 
tions continue within about a 30c range. 
Pennsylvania mills are not offering as 
freely as is usual at this time of the 
year, since the receipts of good wheat in 
that section seem light. Farmers are 
apparently in no hurry to market their 
crops, and western flours are proving 
close contenders, not only on pastry, but 
other grades as well. 

Foreign buyers are apathetic, and ex- 
port business is dull. 

Quotations.—Flour prices, Nov. 5, all 
in jutes: hard winter short patents $7@ 
7.40 bbl, standard patents $6.60@7.10, 
clears $6.50@6.85, high glutens $7.60@8; 
hard winter short patents $6.90@7.30, 
straights $6.50@7; soft winter straights, 
$5.95@6.30. 

FLOUR CLUB MEETING 

The November meeting of the New York 
Flour Club, Inc., has been postponed un- 
til Nov. 15, since the regular time of 
meeting falls on election day. Members 
are being urged to be present at the 
Produce Exchange Luncheon Club at 
12:30 p.m., as several matters are sched- 
uled for discussion and a large attend- 
ance is desired. 

NOTES 

Joseph W. Danforth, of Simpson, Hen- 
dee & Co., New York grain dealers, is 
on a hunting trip in Connecticut. 

Cars of flour at railroad terminals 
last week numbered 1,093, the previous 
week 1,069, and the same week a year 
ago 1,059. 

J. L. Sporer, in charge of the bakery 
service bureau of the Sperry Flour Co., 
San Francisco, spent a day in New York 
last week. 

John A. Sim, vice president of the 
Standard Milling Co., and manager for 
the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., 
left, Nov. 4, on a business trip to the 
Buffalo plant. 

William E. Doty, of the bakers’ service 
department of the Washburn Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, spent nearly all of last 
week in New York, calling on the trade 
in the metropolitan district. 

A. P. Walker, president, and E. G. 
Broenniman, vice president, of the 





Standard Milling Co., are on a hunting 
trip at Tupper Lake, in the Adirondacks, 
from which they are expected home next 
week. 

R. W. Jones, of the Marion (Ohio) 
National Mill Co., was in New York last 
week before going to Boston. He 
planned to return here, making his head- 
quarters with Leo Frank, who handles 
the account locally. 

Among visitors in the market last 
week were H. L. Perrigo, of the Victor 
Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y., guest 
of Fred Quackenbush, and C. B. Spauld- 
ing, president and manager of the New 
Century Co., Chicago. 

Monroe Wellerson, of the export de- 
partment of the Washburn Crosby Co.’s 
New York office, has returned from a 
three months’ trip through Europe. He 
visited flour markets in the Scandinavian 
countries, the British Isles and on the 
Continent, and is enthusiastic over busi- 
ness conditions, reporting foreign buyers 
very friendly to flour milled in the Unit- 
ed States. 

About 40 were present at the meeting 
of the New York Produce Exchange 
Bowling League on Nov. 3. Since this 
was one of the first meetings of the sea- 
son, many of the men are still complain- 
ing about their scores, and it is general- 
ly stated that Frank A. Hoey, New 
York export manager for the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., is the only one who has 
a thoroughly satisfactory duck pin score 
thus far this year. 

At the meeting of the board of man- 
agers of the New York Produce Ex- 
change on Nov. 3, several new members 
were elected. Among them were Cliff 
H. Morris, New York representative for 
the Fisher Flouring Mills, Seattle, L. S. 
Mygatt, Felix Brandseph, W. J. Fee, 
John A. Kemp, Raymond VY. Scott, E. 
M. Thyvaert, George Levy and E. C. 
Ohrland. The board voted an appropria- 
tion to improve cottonseed oil trading 
conditions on the exchange. 


BUFFALO 


Flour buyers refused to do much new 
business last week. Lowness of stock, 
not the market price, is the factor that 
brings them into the market. There is 
no speculative demand, and jobbers and 
bakers seem content to let future wants 
rest. 

There is much unemployment here, and 
unsettled price levels, both of wage and 
food, kept retailers busy making adjust- 
ments. 

Kansas patents move slowly, prices 
being out of line with spring wheat 
flours. 

Soft winter flour demand has been lim- 
ited, with most buyers well supplied. 

Quotations, Nov. 5, cotton 98's, car 
lots, f.o.b., Buffalo: spring fancy patents 
$7.65@7.90 bbl, standard patent $7.25@ 
7.30, clears $6.50@6.60; Kansas, 98-lb 
cotton, f.o.b., mills: bakers patents, $7@ 
7.10; semolina, No. 2, 3%c, bulk, New 
York, lake-and-rail shipment. 

Rochester quotations, Nov. 5, 98-lb 
cotton, less than car lots: spring patents, 
$8.50@8.60 bbl; pastry, $7@7.05; rye, 
$6.30@6.40. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 

Weekly 
capacity 
bbls 
Oct. 30-Nov. 5... 253,000 
Previous week .. 253,000 
Year ago ....... 238,000 
Two years ago... 238,000 
Three years ago. 238,000 


Flour Pet. 
output of ac- 

bbls tivity 
236,802 94 
228,762 91 
198,450 83 
205,948 87 
188,390 79 


NOTES 

“George E. Brisbane, Clyde, N. Y., 
flour and feed dealer, visited Buffalo 
members of the trade last week. 


W. H. Bliss, Albany, N. Y., represen- 


tative of the Big Diamond Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, was in Buffalo last week. 


C. O. Jackson, Binghampton, N. Y., 
representing the Buffalo Flour Mills 
Corporation in western New York, 
stopped in Buffalo last week. 

Receipts of grain at this port up to 
Nov. 5 were 178,266,000 bus. Last month 
there were 42,776,000 bus received here, 
with receipts for the present month to 
Nov. 5, 5,442,000. 

Funeral services for William W. Wil- 
son, city sales manager for the Thorn- 
ton & Chester Milling Co., who died last 
week, were held on Nov. 3. An automo- 
bile accident was the cause of his death. 
He was 44 years old. 

M. A. McCarrnuy. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour last week was steady and quiet. 
With the trade well supplied and wheat 
moving in a narrow range, there was 
little or no incentive to operate either 
way. If anything, however, it was easier 
to buy than to sell. In fact, a few mills 
toward the close were ready to shade 
limits. Hard and soft winters were rel- 
atively firmer than springs, and in one 
case at least standard southwestern pat- 
ent was held as much as 25c bbl over 
standard spring of similar quality. Some 
low protein hard winters could be had 
for less than springs. An occasional car 
of near-by soft winter straight was 
picked up at a bargain price. 

Sales were of moderate proportions 
and included principally standard spring 
patent at $6.75@7, cotton, and near-by 
soft winter straight at $5.40@5.60, bulk. 
Leading spring standards were generally 
held around $7, cotton, though some at- 
tractive ones were available down to 
$6.75. Fancy spring clear, in one notable 
instance, was wanted at $6.50, cotton, but 
held at $6.75. Probably the best sale of 
the week was a round lot of high quality 
near-by soft winter straight to a do- 
mestic buyer at $5.60, bulk. Exporters 
paid the same price. Some mills were 
offering flour in jute at 5c bbl less than 
in cotton. 

Closing prices, Nov. 5, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in 
wood, or 15@25c less in bulk: spring 
first patent $7.25@7.50, standard patent 
$6.75@7; hard winter short patent $7.15 
@7A40, straight $6.65@6.90; soft winter 
short patent $6.65@6.90, straight (near- 
by) $5.65@5.90. 

NOTES 

Millfeed receipts from Jan. 1 to Nov. 
1 were 9,762 tons, against 15,915 last 
year. 

Receipts of flour in October were 132,- 
010 bbls, last year 145,683; exports 44,- 
014, last year 73,301. 

Wheat receipts in October were 1,112,- 
601 bus, last year 1,233,372; exports 843,- 
818, last year 1,585,512. 

A food show was held here last week 
under the auspices of the Independent 
Retail Grocers’ Association. 


Certificates of membership in the Bal- 
timore Chamber of Commerce have been 
reduced to $5. The annual dues are un- 
changed at $30. 

The Export Steamship Corporation, 
operating a service between Baltimore 
and Mediterranean ports, has opened of- 
fices in the Keyser Building, with Thom- 
as E. Riley as local manager. 


Flour receipts from Jan. 1 to Nov. 1 
were 1,053,935 bbls, compared with 1,- 
014,583 last year; exports 406,962, against 
359,706. Grain receipts were 22,014,926 
bus, compared with 22,122,223; exports 
21,473,803, against 19,211,790. 

Maryland millers on ’change last week 
were George A. Arnold, president of the 
Reindollar Co., Taneytown, Ernest J. 
Sponseller, of Englar & Sponseller, West- 
minster, and A. R. Selby, secretary and 
manager of the Liberty Milling Co., Ger- 
mantown. 

A. P. Cole, president of the National 
Federated Flour Clubs, has been invited 
by Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Mears, along 
with the Baltimore Flour Club, to be 
their guest on Nov. 5 at their bungalow 
on a branch of the Chesapeake for an 
oyster roast. 

A. R. Selby, treasurer of the American 
Soft Wheat Millers’ Export Corporation, 
says that the corporation has sold over 
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80,000 bbls flour for export. He als 
said the Federal Trade Commission haq 
given the corporation the right to trang. 
act business. 

John V. Nicodemus, vice president and 
manager of the Glade Valley Milling Co, 
Walkersville, Md., and Robert J. Fields, 
local representative of the Bartlett-fra- 
ier Co., grain, Chicago, have applied for 
membership in the Baltimore Chamber 
of Commerce. 


The National Health Products Cor. 
poration, Hyattsville, Md., to engage in 
a one milling business, capital 4,000 
shares preferred stock, par value $5, and 
210 shares common stock, par value $100, 
has been incorporated by Harold y. 
Dudley, L. Curtus Mortimer and wWil- 
bur F. Dailey. 

C. H. Dorsey, 


BOSTON 


Flour quotations, mill shipment, per 
196 Ibs, in sacks, Nov. 5: spring patents 
$8.20@8.30 bbl, standard patents $7.25 
@8.15, first clears $6.65@7.25; hard win- 
ter patents, $6.65@7.40; soft winter pat- 
ents $6.60@7.50, straight $6.10@6.60, 
clears $6@6.50. 

While mill agents were openly firm as 
regards prices last week, there was a 
disposition to make concessions when 
bids for any reasonable amount were 
made by the trade. Some business was 
placed by spring wheat millers in this 
manner, a few fair-sized lots being sold, 
The general disposition of the trade, how- 
ever, was to pick up only what flour 
was needed in the conduct of business, 
the buyer usually setting the price. 

There was a little business reported 
in hard winter wheat flours, with more 
or less cutting of prices. The trade still 
has enough on hand to meet immediate 
needs, with something ahead for future 
use. Similar reports come from other 
New England distributing points. 


RECEIPTS DURING OCTOBER 
1926 
171,125 
450,675 
17,375 


Flour, bbls 

Wheat, bus 

Corn, bus 

Oats, bus 

Rye, bus 

BAPIOF, BUS .ccccccccvccse 399,500 
Millfeed, tons 

Corn meal, bbls 285 
Oatmeal, cases 10,190 
Oatmeal, sacks 2 180 


Mrs, Ella F. Davis, mother of Leon 
H. Davis, of the Dawson-Davis Co., flour 
agent, died in Winthrop, Mass., Oct. 29. 

The wife of Edward F. Clapham, 
chairman of the floor committee of the 
Boston Grain & Flour Exchange, died 
on Oct. 28. 

The estimated stock of unsold flour in 
Boston Nov. 1, 1927, was 30,339 bbls, 
compared with 31,126 on Oct. 1, 192%, 
and 33,100 on Nov. 1, 1926. 

W. H. Champlin, Inc., Medford, Mass. 
has been formed to do a wholesale busi- 
ness in flour, grain and hay, with a capl- 
tal of $200,000. William H. Champlin 
is president-treasurer. 

Arrivals of Pacific Coast flour at Bos- 
ton via the Panama Canal during 0c 
tober totaled 1,275 bbls, compared with 
2,625 in September, and 7,625 in Oc 
tober, 1926. It was all in 98-lb sacks. 

Dexter F. Parker and Lyman G. Smith, 
for the past 12 years associated with the 
Jaquith, Parker, Smith Co., have formed 
a partnership under the firm name of 
Parker, Smith & Co., handling grain, 
feed and cottonseed meal. Maurice D- 
Benzaquin will represent the new firm 
in Connecticut. 

The copartnership which has been 4 
ducted by the Jaquith, Parker, - 
Co., grain receiver and distributor, pr 
been changed by the withdrawal ° 
Messrs. Parker, Smith, Perro and = 
zaquin. The remaining partners, -— 
H. Jaquith and Carl W. Jaquith, W! 
continue the business. 

Louis W. DePass- 


MASSACHUSETTS MILL BURNS 
Boston, Mass.—The C. O. Parmenis 
mill, South Sudbury, Mass., burned } - 
1, causing a loss of $75,000. The = 
160 feet long and 2% stories high, tel 
totally destroyed. Henry Ford rey 
an option on this mill, which was, the 
about 35 years ago on the site ° 
historic Colonial grist mill. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Current Statistics Concerning Flour and Grain 


United States—September Exports of Wheat Flour by Ports and Countries of Destination 


The Department of Commerce has compiled the following table showing exports of 
wheat flour by ports and countries of destination for September, 1927 (in barrels, 000's 


omitted) : 
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United Kingdom... 32 2 42 14 48 5 1 25 6 175 
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Monthly Flour and Wheat Exports from the United States 


Exports of wheat flour from the United States, by months and calendar years, as of- 
ficially reported, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 


1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 





January ....... 1,009 676 988 1,716 1,161 1,099 1,280 843 2,702 2,340 
February ...... 874 648 936 1,539 1,379 1,255 1,019 1,254 2,189 2,099 
March ........ 867 695 1,387 1,426 1,430 1,495 1,370 2,209 2,246 2,338 
0 See 1,016 834 955 1,038 1,167 1,198 1,591 2,121 3,064 2,520 
eee 1,099 679 690 976 983 1,089 1,265 3,338 2,728 2,347 
ee 863 667 820 1,174 806 932 1,546 1,979 3,614 2,424 
4 See 788 793 77 789 884 921 1,238 2,404 1,731 2,429 
ORE. hse cece 1,052 1,362 874 949 1,273 1,169 1,873 1,107 1,638 972 
September .... 1,280 1,560 800 1,462 1,568 1,301 1,802 938 1,764 333 
October ....... coos 1,385 1,013 1,854 2,092 1,510 1,557 1,607 1,620 714 
November ..... eoee 1,344 872 1,615 1,778 1,556 1,246 1,101 1,840 1,312 
December ..... ose 1,208 1,009 1,452 1,789 1,500 1,014 953 1,314 1,879 

RIB. 0s 8,853 11,850 11,119 15,990 16,310 15,025 16,801 19,854 26,450 21,707 


Totals, by fiscal years ending June 30, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 
13,381 9,542 18,896 17,253 14,883 15,798 16,181 21,651 24,182 21,880 
Exports of wheat from the United States, by months and calendar years, as officially 
Teported, in bushels of 60 lbs (000’s omitted): 


1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 


January ......, 8,078 2,412 8,484 4,421 7,296 10,038 21,345 8,480 9,943 1,914 
February ...... 4,889 1,700 7,387 3,103 65,991 65,576 18,469 4,938 5,992 1,048 
March ........ 5,084 3,770 9,961 2,949 4,291 7,645 14,601 6,939 10,207 1,686 
Saeed 11,363 2,533 8,424 3,747 4,943 4,856 17,641 4,176 17,338 1,024 
| SRR 8,960 9,368 9,870 2,811 9,973 9,366 25,933 10,864 14,028 353 
OE i Ssiscec oc 7,459 8,074 7,070 4,975 9,252 14,006 25,235 12,846 16,390 467 
Osi 50sec 8,397 16,091 6,288 4,058 8,852 14,980 24,842 23,838 5,834 225 
[a 23,402 29,075 7,901 16,835 14,198 33,703 58,537 27,694 12,941 15,122 
September .... 33,748 23,700 9,395 32,662 15,409 25,987 30,842 30,771 16,876 26,848 
October ....... .e++ 17,589 4,355 45,112 9,239 18,282 18,206 35,803 13,901 21,319 
November ..... sees 14,230 4,696 27,838 4,148 10,577 13,956 26,035 15,116 16,087 

ecember ..... .-++ 9,622 8,695 17,791 4,941 9,676 10,451 25,903 9,520 25,084 





Totals -++-111,380 138,164 86,526 166,302 98,533 164,692 280,058 218,287 148,086 111,177 
Totals, by fiscal years ending June 30, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 
156,250 63,189 195,490 78,793 154,951 208,321 293,268 122,431 178,583 34,119 





Canada—Flour Exports by Calendar Years 


“ Exports of wheat flour from Canada, by months and calendar years, as officially report- 
» in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 





tis 1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 
Febracy °° 278 717 875 1,053 1,025 632 704 388 996 868 645 718 
ue ary ++ 748 842 834 1,092 779 665 623 236 450 992 440 918 
re Fakes 1,029 1,302 1,385 1,398 1,221 987 821 236 607 1,049 781 624 
April... 415 682 710 890 832 512 635 148 609 1,140 538 367 
tune teeeees 805 726 482 1,057 645 617 49518 102 975 753 648 642 
Tune tesees 847 1,029 596 904 905 765 535 666 978 1,171 357 780 
ye 449 978 815 613 775 486 465 433 1,195 778 936 6522 


me la 514 459 685 626 657 591 454 288 1,171 619 1,050 657 
Octobe er . 677 612 661 967 456 697 361 310 463 387 884 448 
November’ 963 1,022 1,145 1,155 855 659 570 591 536 635 966 
e r 1,262 1,210 905 1,357 1,214 856 744 785 555 987 683 
. ers 885 1,042 828 1,390 1,463 748 608 1,237 1,204 933 595 


Totals. . 























6,257 10,457 10,317 11,478 11,197 9,485 7,279 4,729 10,057 10,052 8,734 7,921 
Thales by crop years, Aug. 1-July 31, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
926-27 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 
9,248 10,896 10,168 12,022 11,003 7,742 6,721 6,456 9,111 11,240 7,564 








United States—September Exports of Wheat by Ports and Countries of Destination 

The Department of Commerce has compiled tl 

wheat, by ports and countries of destination, for September, 1927 (in bushels, 000’s omitted): 
° 
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1,849 53 9,7741,929 388 3,2929,066 1,239 33,748 





Spring Wheat Condition 
Condition of spring wheat as reported by 
the Department of Agriculture, in terms of 
percentage of normal: 





Year— June July 1 Aug. 1 Sept. 1 
1927 86.8 89.7 86.4 82.7 
78.5 64.8 60.2 58.4 
87.1 88.1 73.9 75.0 
82.3 81.9 79.7 82.3 
90.2 82.4 69.6 65.1 
90.7 83.7 80.4 80.1 
93.4 80.8 66.6 62.5 
89.1 88.0 73.4 64.1 
91.2 80.9 53.9 48.5 
95.2 86.1 79.6 79.8 
91.6 83.6 68.7 71.2 
88.2 89.0 63.4 48.6 
94.9 93.3 93.4 94.6 
95.5 92.1 75.5 68.0 
93.5 73.8 74.1 75.3 
95.8 89.3 90.4 90.8 
94.6 73.8 59.8 56.7 
92.8 61.6 61.0 63.1 

- 96.2 92.7 91.6 88.6 
- 95.0 89.4 80.7 77.6 
88.7 87.2 79.4 77.1 
93.4 91.4 86.9 83.4 
93.7 91.0 89.2 87.3 
93.4 93.7 87.5 66.2 
95.9 82.5 77.1 78.1 
95.4 92.4 89.7 87.2 

- 92.0 95.6 80.3 78.4 
. 87.3 55.2 56.4 56.1 
91.4 91.7 83.6 77.2 
1898. cccccsece 100.9 95.0 96.5 91.7 
89.6 91.2 86.7 80.8 
99.9 93.3 78.9 73.8 
97.8 102.2 95.9 94.9 
88.0 68.4 67.1 69.9 
86.4 74.1 67.0 68.9 
92.3 90.9 87.3 81.2 
92.6 94.1 95.5 97.2 
91.3 94.4 83.2 79.7 








Canada—Flour Exports by Ports 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada from 
Aug. 1 to Sept. 30, 1927, by ports of exit, in 
barrels of 196 Ibs: 





Tc 








From— U. K. U.S. Others 
Halifax, N. &....00. eas coe ST,058 
N. Sydney, N. S. ... pias ae 1,060 
Lunenburg, N. S. ... eee eee 2,770 
Woodstock, N. B..... eine 105 a0’ 
Montreal, Que. ..... 300,076 +. 263,584 
Quebec, Que. ....... 5,533 oe 6,847 
St. Johns, Que, ..... 17,046 ese 2,286 
Athelstan, Que. ..... ane aa 9,449 
Sutton, Que. ........ 11,470 coe ‘OG B62 
Niagara Falls, Ont... 34,473 ++ 173,336 
Bridgeburg, Ont. .... 36,002 -». 112,009 
Preacott, Ont. .....; 3,212 soe wee 
Emerson, Ont. ...... 7 eee 
North Portal, Man... vr 4 “es 
Vancouver, B. C..... 18,000, 405 95,429 

WUtAIR occ cccveevs 425,812 521 764,699 





Fort William-Port Arthur Grain Movement 


Receipts and shipments of grain at Fort 
William and Port Arthur from Aug. 1 to 
Sept. 30, 1927 and 1926, in bushels: 


RECEIPTS 
1927 1926 
WORE ceiad cdvicdstsads 10,979,580 34,318,487 
GOES savncscccsscseser 289,388 1,259,097 
er ore a 2,344,765 6,605,584 
WIRSNOOE eiccicccsécnss 89,448 89,151 
Serre ete 2,583,260 1,775,358 
CD sv nvccscucsacsaes-  euesee 4,202 
SHIPMENTS 
By lake— 1927 1926 
TO MORE 00k 8 45-09.0.60048% 26,205,045 29,613,279 
i! BPPOrereerrerererey 954,175 2,544,371 
|) ee Pee ee eer 2,415,623 5,601,047 
WORM. Secs cnscecnns 624,329 915,782 
PETE E CLES eter 2,506,976 783,555 
By rail— 
eee eer ee rk 321,326 296,638 
COE dihevtedressvdevss 271,954 164,013 
| MPR eee ey are 6,873 4,755 
PONE: cvcnesrguces 12,217 2,168 
ry ee ee —— 6= ssw habe 
GOT cccccccvccvccsece§ evvcve 4,202 


August Feed Exports 


Exports of feed from the United States in 
August, 1927, as reported by the Department 


of Cc 


»mmerce, in tons: 


Other 


Bran and Screen- mill- 

















To— middlings ings feeds 
GOPMARY arccvcsccvses ee 484 
Netherlands .......... coe ene 165 
United Kingdom ...... 100 56 323 
CONOR. Karns 4090444808 25 33 31 
Newfoundland and 

ERROR -o00.06466a%8 eee 24 
oo ry eres eee 453 312 
Other countries ....... 11 5 

i PECL Pere 589 89 1,344 
Totals—July .......... 524 57 3,405 

RSS ee 463 123 829 

Serre eres 306 248 2,868 

BE 66040-0409 04.00 88 135 335 956 

Serer er 437 224 1,299 

ee ere 689 281 1,997 

BOE -Wieceveuses ee 1,088 499 620 

rs 764 112 1,042 

PIOVORIROP ccccecccce 247 362 1,076 

PE: st4006-c40408 121 3 474 

a rere re 572 17 571 

ROE. 4 obo ceeweave 220 131 

—Oil cake——,_ -—Oil meal— 
Cotton- Cotton- 

To— seed Linseed seed Lins'd 
Belgium ..... wae 9,797 505 
Denmark and 

Faroe Islds.. 10,264 ‘ae 
Germany ... 1,303 ~~ 671 coe 
Irish F. State ve 730 oo» 280 
Netherlands .. oo. 15,235 237 
U. Kingdom... eee 2,898 372 
COMAGA .cices eee 50 
CUE csnevanes ene i. 507 ea 
Oth. countries. 1,486 1 245 28 

TOUR 64css 13,052 28,660 2,069 813 

Totals— 

OG Sseh0e4 oe 19,881 26,007 3,286 290 
WD ss 600000 12,125 24,945 5,975 568 
| ererie ee 15,902 20,164 5,624 536 
CO See 3,277 31,933 5,359 515 
BEOEOM 60 0:0:0:2 13,393 32,150 10,467 284 
February .... 46,416 26,407 15,359 754 
January ..... 42,524 29,069 38,575 1,482 
December .... 50,662 24,443 41,708 344 
November ... 28,386 20,458 19,158 118 
October ...... 46,469 26,986 27,646 990 
September ... 21,895 44,903 21,603 3,363 
BEBE 60sec 17,112 18,567 10,012 172 
Minneapolis—Flour Output and Exports 


Minneapolis flour output by months and 


crop years, in barrels: 
1926-27 1925-26 
Sept. 1,216,076 1,356,706 
Oct.. 1,265,346 1,530,562 
Nov.. 918,282 1,086,086 
Dec.. 943,941 1,040,831 
Jan.. 817,038 1,087,837 
Feb.. 776,112 851,476 
Mch. 912,578 1,042,682 
April 859,687 787,631 
May. 808,693 866,200 


June. 785,336 923,519 


July. 


922,910 938,068 


Aug.. 958,876 952,200 


1924-25 
1,057,606 
1,078,124 

951,765 

836,285 

980,020 

932,693 

761,604 

700,994 

709,476 

863,341 
1,078,862 
1,018,382 


1923-24 
1,104,410 
1,355,275 
1,112,005 


1,051,610 





Yr.*11,184,875 12,463,798 10,969,152 12,191,411 
Minneapolis direct foreign shipments, by 
months and crop years, in barrels: 
1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 


September ... 11,010 6, 
October ..... 11,190 10, 


Nove 


mber ... 17,940 6, 


December ... 9,964 9, 
January ..... 6,868 5, 


624 22,6 
070 49,4 
161 25,6 


47 3,910 
19 9,805 
47 6,500 


863 36,158 65,240 


803 16,8 





February .... 5,876 7,565 25,037 6,527 
March ....... 11,042 10,185 23,253 8,343 
April ....c00. 8,432 17,436 9,264 8,850 
May .ccccccee $3,425 4,483 12,062 11,556 
TUNE .ncccecee 6,445 8,307 6,336 13,300 
TUF ccccccces 6,007 11,005 12,555 12,093 
August ...... 3,265 12,433 9,012 12,619 

Wear ..... *101,455 99,935 248,211 107,022 


*Twelve months. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


‘By Charles T. Olson 





Commander «Milling Co., Minneapolis, -7innesota 


From an Address Delivered at the Sales Conference Held in Connection with the 


URING the early period of merchant mill- 
ing, flour was packed in comparatively few 
kinds of packages. The barrel, or wood 
package, containing 196 lbs, was used ex- 
tensively, and, as a matter of convenience, 
it became customary for buyers to contract their flour 
for future delivery basis “wood”—that is, basis price 

of 196 lbs, packed in a wooden barrel, with the privi- 
lege of ordering any part of their contract packed in 

other packages to suit the requirements of their trade. 

Whenever the buyer ordered flour delivered in 
other than the wood package specified in his contract, 
it became necessary for the buyer and seller to come 
to an agreement as to what the differential for the 
other packages should be, as obviously the cost of 
smaller packages, viz., cotton, paper, or jutes, might 
be either higher or lower than the wooden barrel. The 
lack of definite agreement or understanding as to dif- 
ferentials to be applied led to frequent annoying dis- 
putes between the miller and his customers, as well 
as between jobbers and dealers and their customers, 
which situation created the demand for uniform pack- 
age differentials. 

Since nearly all flour was sold “wood basis,” that 
package was used as the basis for determining the 
differentials for other packages until the United States 
Food Administration assumed control of the flour 
mills, when the Food Administration established the 
98-lb cotton package as the basis for flour package 
differentials, in place of the wood package, which had 
become almost obsolete, owing to changes that had 
taken place because of war-time restrictions. The 
98-lb cotton package has been continued as the basis 
for the differentials since the Food Administration 
control period. 

As a protection for the buyer, the Food Adminis- 
tration at the same time established a schedule of 
charges for packing flour in buyer’s sacks, which 
schedule has since been continued unchanged. 

The differential schedules are prepared by listing 
the current list price of each kind of package, begin- 
ning with the 98-lb cotton. The next step is to extend 
the cost of the required number of each size of pack- 
age for a barrel; to this is added a carefully worked 
out schedule of additional labor required to pack 
packages smaller than 98-lb cottons, and an allowance 
to cover the loss of flour which occurs in packing small 
packages. The smaller the package, the higher the cost 


of packing and the greater the loss in weight of flour. 


as compared with packing the 98-lb and larger sizes. 

It has been the common practice for several years 
for millers to incorporate in their sales contract forms 
the provision that the “Millers’ National Federation 
Package Differentials in effect on date of sale shall 
apply.” This provision is for the protection of the 
buyer equally as much as the miller. I have had many 
appeals from buyers to assist them to obtain the bene- 
fit of the protection that is provided for them in that 
provision of the contract. 

I have frequently discussed with millers and sales 
managers the question as to the reasonableness of some 
particular differential. The most common error made 
by those who are inclined to criticize the differentials 
is that they figure that the actual market difference in 
the cost of the various sizes and kinds of packages is 
all that should be considered, and if an overage is 
found they become restless and anxious to give it away 
to the buyer. 

Did you ever stop to consider the average number 
of dollars the miller has tied up in packages? Have 
any of you discovered you can borrow that money 
without interest? 


To determine the cost of flour packages, you should 
take into consideration: 

Interest on investment in packages. 

Breakage of packages in packing. 

Obsolete brands. 

Rental value of storage space required for 
bags. You always take into consideration cost 
of carrying your stock of wheat; why not your 
bags? 

Loss in weight in packing small sacks. The 
more packages to the barrel the greater the 
number of weighings. When you pack 12%4-lb 
sacks you weigh 16 times for a barrel, compared 
with two when you pack in 98’s. Try and weigh 
up 196 Ibs flour and then pack it into %-bbl 
or smaller sacks. The smaller the sack you pack 
it into, the greater will be your shortage. No 
matter how careful you are in filling and weigh- 
ing the bags, you will have a shortage. All man- 
ufacturers who pack their product in small con- 
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tainers price their products proportionally higher 
in such packages. The smaller the package, the 
higher, proportionally, the price. 


The miller buys his bags basis a standard uniform 
differential in the price of the various sizes and a 
standard schedule of printing charges. It makes 
no difference where you buy your bags, the same uni- 
form differentials and printing charges are applied. 

The Millers’ National Federation Package Differ- 
entials are carefully prepared to afford millers in all 
sections of the United States a safe and fair schedule 
of differentials for all kinds of packages. The differ- 
entials make each package carry its own burden of 
the labor cost of packing and handling, which is a 
principle that is applied by every manufacturer of 
package goods. That the buyers generally appreciate 
the convenience and protection: they derive from uni- 
form package differentials is evidenced by the large 
number of flour buyers who have asked to be supplied 
regularly with copies of each corrected schedule. The 
buyer knows all the time the prices at which he can 
safely contract to supply his customers with all sizes 
and kinds of packages. I am sure that buyers, with 
very few exceptions, who are resellers of flour, would 
not like to have this service discontinued. What the 
buyer is interested in is that his competitors pay the 
same differential for small packages that he is paying. 

There will always be buyers who will try to work 
you for concessions on certain packages, just the same 
as there are buyers who urge that you sell them flour 
at lower prices than the market warrants. To deviate 
from the differentials will lead to more serious con- 
sequences than a cut in prices, since once you grant 
a concession you establish a precedent that will apply 
on all future business with that buyer, but a cut price 
will apply to only the one contract. When you deviate 
from the differential schedule you force other millers 
to make the same concession or to cut the price to 
help their customers to compete, and it is very diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to prevent its spreading to 
adjacent territory. 

The package differentials are prepared to afford 
millers in all sections of the United States protection 
to cover temporary fluctuations in cost of the various 
kinds and sizes of packages. This is a reasonable 
precaution and is not unfair to the buyer, since the 
miller frequently must absorb declines in the price 
on stocks of bags that are necessary to carry. It is, 
therefore, unfair to call the small “margin of safety” 
“profit.” 

One of the provisions in the package differentials 
that is frequently misunderstood by the millers as well 
as the buyers is the allowance for buyer’s sacks from 
the 98-Ib cotton price where the flour is packed in 
buyer’s sacks. I have been called on to explain that 
part of the differentials more than any other item, 


the reason for this being that very few take into cop. 
sideration the factors that are considered in preparing 
that part of the schedule, the most important being: 

Cartage from freight station to mill. 

Cleaning of secondhand bags, which usually 
makes up the larger part of buyers’ sacks. Many 
mills employ from one to four or five men to 
clean and care for secondhand bags. The bag 
cleaning equipment takes power to operate, and 
power costs money. 

The risk of introducing weevil and moths 
into the plant from secondhand bags, which 
makes necessary frequent fumigating of the 
plant, which is quite expensive, no matter what 
fumigating process you use. 

Storage space required for buyers’ sacks. 
Taking all these factors into consideration, I am 

sure that the average cost of handling buyers’ sacks 
exceeds five cents per barrel. This does not take into 
consideration the annoyance to the miller of frequent 
disputes about buyers’ sacks and the extra clerical 
labor required to keep record of their receipt and 
disposition. I have had many millers urge that the 
allowance for buyers’ sacks should be the list price of 
new 98-lb cotton sacks or new jutes. If such a plan 
should be adopted it would mean that you would be 
allowing the buyer a higher price for his bags than 
you are paying for your mill brands, which you buy 
in quantities at quantity prices. 

The selling of flour in bulk leads to frequent dis- 
putes and misunderstandings. Not infrequently, buy- 
ers will contract for flour in bulk and will order it 
packed in small packages and object to the charges for 
packing buyers’ sacks carried in the differentials. I 
have been called on several times to settle disputes 
between millers and their customers where the buyer 
bought a specified number of barrels of flour at an 
agreed price, in bulk, and ordered it packed in 5-lb 
sacks. The buyer would maintain that the miller 
should give him 40 5-lb sacks to the barrel, by which, 
on a 250-bbl order, the miller would be out 1,000 lbs 
flour. My advice in cases of that kind has been that 
the miller should ship only 49,000 Ibs flour, or 9,800 
packages of 5 lbs each, or, if the buyer insisted on 
10,000 5-lb packages, the miller should charge for the 
extra 1,000 lbs at the price per 196 Ibs. 

In determining the charge for containers or en- 
velopes for small sacks there is included an allowance 
to cover the extra labor required to put the small sacks 
in the envelopes. In analyzing that part of the sched- 
ule, this should be taken into consideration. In some 
sections, principally in the South, secondhand burlaps 
or jutes are used extensively for envelopes. The com- 
mittee has deemed it unwise to attempt to maintain 
a separate schedule for secondhand envelopes. It is 
my understanding that the millers who use secondhand 
envelopes make no distinction in charge between them 
and new containers. 

Differentials are not reversible. That is, you can 
not start with the cost of a small package and build 
up the differentials for larger packages from the cost 
of the small one. Nor will the package differentials 
give the miller the protection he should have if you 
start with the cost of, say, the % cotton or 24-lb cotton 
sack, as many do in the South, and build up the dif- 
ferentials from that basis. To start with, you los 
the allowance that you should have for extra labor 
cost of packing the 24-Ib or 24% -Ib sack, which you 
secure by starting with the 98-Ib cotton as the basis 

To obtain full protection from the Federation pack- 
age differentials, you should use the 98-lb cotton as 
the basis and make your sales on the basis of that 
package, and then apply the differentials for all “ 
packages. If you follow that plan the differentials 
will be an important aid to orderly marketing of Y™ 
product. . 

To grant concessions and deviate from the diffe 
ential will tend to destroy the prestige that has taken 
more than 20 years to establish. The differentials are 
now recognized by all classes of buyers aS er 
They need no apology, and no business that is Ww? ' 
anything to the miller will be lost by refusing to 
any concessions from the differential schedules. 1. 

The differential is one of the few Federation — 
ties that has functioned during the entire life of t it 
organization. I urge all millers to assist in making 
100 per cent effective. The committee, during of 
many years it has prepared the differentials, has € 
deavored to make that activity of the Feder Pa 
service of real value to the millers. The ba ong 
which the individual miller has been assisted by ito 
service will depend on how closely he has adhere 


’ the differential schedules. 
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The -Advantage of ‘Package ‘Di fferentials 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The Grain «Plarket and the 


sume the smallest amounts of wheat per capita, 1.21 
and 9.53 bus annually, respectively. With them rice 
takes the place of wheat very largely. The per capita 
consumption of any cereal in any country fluctuates 
materially from year to year. This fact has an im- 

rtant bearing on the market, for the price which it 
registers is the instrument by which production and 
consumption must be co-ordinated and brought into a 
constantly changing equilibrium. 


The Principal Uses of Wheat 

THE three chief uses of wheat, as already stated, 

are for food, feed and seed. The first and most 
important is for human food, and as food the wheaten 
joaf, the loaf of white bread, is perhaps most impor- 
tant. The chief use of wheat is to make bread. Its 
consumption, in other words, depends in large part 
on the bread habits of the consumers. But only cer- 
tain kinds of wheat are used to make bread. 

United States wheats do not hold first place on 
the world’s markets. The United States produces, 
according to the 1926 Yearbook of Agriculture, four 
distinct types of wheat, namely: hard wheat, 52 per 
cent; soft wheat, 30 per cent; white wheat, 10 per 
cent; durum wheat, 8 per cent. And each of these 
wheats must serve a different purpose. Three of them, 
it will be noted, are inferior for milling and white 
bread making. Consequently, they are of lower market 
value, generally, than the other one. The soft wheats 
are used in the making of pastries, cakes, biscuits, 
crackers, etc. Durum, a very hard wheat, makes yel- 
low flour, and hence is shunned by flour millers. This 
limits the demand for it largely to makers of maca- 
roni and similar food products. On the Minneapolis 
market, durum normally sells at a heavy discount. If, 
however, the wheat crop in Italy is short, as it was in 
1926, then the Italian demand for durum puts this 
type of wheat at a big premium on the Minneapolis 
market. 

The Grain Bulletin, the price card issued daily at 
Minneapolis, quotes prices on eight varieties of wheat 
and on 41 grades. Yet these 41 grades represent but 
a small portion of the different sorts of wheat pro- 
duced in the United States. A great many of these 
wheats are not usable for making white bread, hence 
it is obvious that the consumer’s demand for “wheat” 
really means, on the market, the demand for some 
particular type or class or grade of wheat. 


Federal Grades for Wheat 

T° protect the consumer and to promote and facili- 

tate the marketing of wheat, the United States 
grain standards act was passed in 1916 (Aug. 11, 1916, 
¢. 818, sec. 1, 89 Stat. 482). Under this act, grades 
for wheat and the coarse grains have been promulgated 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. The following facts 
concerning wheat grades (effective Aug. 15, 1924) are 
important: 

It will be noted that foreign material in wheat 
which can be removed in the form of screenings con- 
stitutes dockage and does not affect the grade. In 
practice, if a bushel of wheat—60 lbs—is found to 
contain 6 Ibs of screenings, the dockage is considered 
10 per cent of this particular lot of wheat. The buyer, 
in such a case, ordinarily would deduct 10 per cent 
from the total weight of the lot, and pay only for the 
actual wheat. Dockage includes sand, dirt, weed seeds, 
weed stems, chaff, straw, grain other than wheat, and 
any other foreign material which can be removed 
readily from the wheat by the use of appropriate 
sieves, cleaning devices, or other practical means; also 
undeveloped, shriveled, and small pieces of wheat 
kernels, When wheat is graded the per cent of dock- 
age is added to the grade designation. 

Flour mills have a wide choice of wheats, and of 
classes, subclasses and grades. Since the large flour 
mills blend wheats of various kinds to secure the 
standard per cent of gluten which they uniformly 
raatain, it is evident that the demand for any one 

ind of wheat is related directly to the demand for 
other wheats and to other competing grains. Corn and 
oats compete with wheat. So does cottonseed meal 
bi the commercial feedingstuffs. In other words, a 
me cotton crop, like a big oat crop and big corn. crop, 
ped lower the price of wheat. To add to the diffi- 
o of the markets, the demand for wheat can never 

efinitely known in advance, but must be estimated. 
it is a changing estimate, readjusted each day 
to fit new facts of the market. 


Consumption Increases and Decreases 


THE demand for wheat is very elastic in the sense 
og consumption fluctuates from year to year. 
© are three pieces of evidence on this point which 

are significant, 

“ne Food Research Institute at Stanford Univer- 

part Rp or a fae. of careful wheat studies. In 

ings i i 

are as follows.” of this institute on the 1923 crop 

€ experience of th indicates that withi 

1 e year indicates that within 

conte when the value of wheat in relation to other 

conside aL drops to a distinctly low point, there is 
and = € elasticity in the demand, both in exporting 
porting countries; and that for this reason there 
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is, below a certain point, considerable resistance to 
further decline in price. Had it not been for this 
surprising degree of elasticity of demand, wheat prices 
and values might have fallen in 1923-24 to much lower 
levels. This elasticity is afforded by the ready use of 
wheat as feed, which was furthered in several countries 
by relatively high prices for corn and potatoes and 
by the ease of substitution in human diet.” (Wheat 
Studies of the Food Research Institute, Vol. 1, No. 1, 
p. 47. December, 1924.) 

Since the greater part of the wheat crop is made 
into flour, the millers’ purchases of wheat normally 
constitute the major market factor on the demand 
side. Millers buy wheat as they sell flour. Hence an 
examination of the statistics of flour mill output shows 
whether or not this output, and hence this demand, 
varies. Using statistics for groups of flour mills for 
certain districts, the fluctuations in weekly output are 
quite marked. For instance, the Kansas City mills in 
the typical year 1918 operated some weeks at 96 per 
cent of full capacity, and in others at only 5 per 
cent. The fluctuations in output (and hence in demand 
for wheat) were sometimes sudden and large. Thus 
the output for the week ending April 27 was 33 per 
cent; the next week it dropped to 14 per cent; the 
week ending May 25 it was 18 per cent; the next week 
5 per cent. The following week it rose to 49 per cent 
—a net increase of 880 per cent over the preceding 
week. (Miller’s Almanack, 1919-20, pp. 144, 147.) 

However, these figures of mills by groups give an 
inadequate picture of the country as a whole. Statis- 
tics compiled by the United States Grain Corporation 
for use of the Food Administration show that the 
monthly output of flour varies considerably, and that 
the corresponding months in different years show large 
variations in output; the figures also show that the 
pounds of wheat in a barrel of flour vary from year to 
year, and also the extraction of flour as compared with 
the offal or animal feeds. All of which shows that in 
adjusting production to consumer demand the market 
has a task of both uncertainty and complexity. 

This brings us to a third aspect of the question 
of increases and decreases in the consumption of wheat. 
The demand side of the market is recognized by all 
students of economics and markets as equally impor- 
tant with the supply side. But statistical tabulation 
of even the simpler demand factors is not easy, and 
hence most price students confine themselves to a study 
of supply factors only. Even the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, in its seven-volume report on the grain trade, 
did not study the demand side of the market, for two 
reasons: (1) on the assumption that the demand was 














N Blue River, near Spiceland, Henry County, In- 
diana, stands the old Stone Quarry Mill, the frame 
work of which was erected about 85 years ago by Henry 
Cammack. The present owners, M. R. Taylor & Son, 


have operated the mill for six years. The turbine sys- 
tem supplanted the outside overshot wheel a number 
of years ago. Feed is ground, and some sawmill work 
is done. The raceway, a unique bit of engineering, has 
been in continuous use from the time Mr. Cammack 
first turned the current to the wheel. 
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inelastic, and (2) because of the difficulty of making 
a statistical study of this factor. Said the Trade Com- 
mission: 

“Because of their importance for use as human food 
it may be presumed that the demand for each of the 
five cereals is comparatively inelastic. . . The re- 
quirements above laid down for a statistical study of 
the variability of demand are exacting—so much so, 
indeed, that an attempt to meet them has not been 
fruitful. Statistical tests prove, what is generally 
supposed, that demand for the grains is inelastic.” 
(Report of the Federal Trade Commission on the 
Grain Trade, Vol. 6, 1924, pp. 27, xix.) 


The Decline in Flour Consumption 


HE most important discussion of changes in per 

capita flour consumption in the United States is 
that by the Food Research Institute, and this is based 
on statistics of the Department of Agriculture. The 
figures indicate a 21 per cent decline in the per capita 
flour consumption in the United States between 1909 
and 1923, 

If we express the decline in our flour consumption 
in terms of wheat, we find that it amounts to 120,600,- 
000 bus per year. 

The per capita consumption of wheat varies from 
state to state within the United States. The New 
Mexico per capita consumption, for instance, is 7.2 bus, 
while exactly half this amount, 3.6 bus, is the per cap- 
ita consumption for Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Arkansas. Thirty-one states are deficit states, 
and must supply their deficiency from the 17 surplus 
producing states. 

Next after the millers come exporters as heavy 
buyers of cash grain. An examination of wheat export 
statistics shows large fluctuations in volume from day 
to day, from week to week, from month to month, and 
from year to year. From the market standpoint, ex- 
port demand is very fluctuating, since various import- 
ing countries rarely take the same amount of United 
States wheat or flour two years in succession. 

On the demand side of the market there remains 
one other factor to be mentioned, namely, the specu- 
lative demand. True, the speculator is not a consumer, 
but nevertheless the speculative investors are at times 
the main support of the market. Since the present 
grain futures act takes cognizance of organized specu- 
lation as a necessary and beneficial part of the market 
activities, and since speculation operates at times very 
powerfully on the buying side, it must be given its 
place along with the consumer, on the demand side of 
the market, for whether a buyer purchases for specu- 
lation or for consumption, the immediate influence on 
the market is the same. Most speculators on the or- 
ganized grain exchanges speculate in futures rather 
than in cash grain. The grain futures act aimed to 
preserve and regulate such speculation, and is now 
administered in that spirit. The government collects, 
and from time to time publishes, the total volume of 
future trading on all the contract markets. A large 
portion of all future trading is for hedging purposes, 
that is, to avoid speculation; at the same time, neces- 
sarily, a large part of future trading is purely specu- 
lative. This is necessary to provide a wide, continu- 
ous, liquid market. The volume of futures, as pub- 
lished by the government, shows very wide fluctuations 
in the future contracts bought from day to day. 
These may be indicated by the following typical cases 
on the Chicago Board of Trade, selected in the period 
Jan. 1, 1921, to May 31, 1924: 

In January, 1921, the largest day’s purchase was 
55,907,000 bus, and the smallest 12,697,000. In Janu- 
ary, 1922, the corresponding figures are 73,083,000 
and 18,252,000. In January, 1923, 63,195,000 and 15,- 
518,000. In January, 1924, 24,188,000 and 4,031,000. 
In a similar way, the volume of purchases of wheat 
futures shows large fluctuations by weeks, by months, 
and by years. 


Consumers’ Needs Show Elasticity 


T° summarize, the evidence presented indicates that 

consumers’ needs, as expressed by both millers and 
exporters, show great elasticity, that is, great varia- 
tions and fluctuations from day to day, week to week, 
month to month, year to year, and also from state to 
state, and from country to country. Looking on the 
speculative buyer as a factor on the demand side of 
the market, we have seen how his purchases also 
fluctuate widely from day to day, all of which goes to 
prove that the demand for grain is not a definite, 
known quantity. Effective demand is usually defined 
as the desire to purchase, coupled with the ability. 
Demand is largely psychological, i. e., mere desire; it 
is partly physical, i. e., the financial resources of the 
purchaser. Demand is not a definite, constant factor, 
capable of being expressed in statistics, but is from 
the market standpoint largely a matter of estimate. 
Since the efficiency of our grain marketing system is 
to be tested from both the demand and supply side, 
it is necessary to keep these basic economic principles 
of demand in mind. 


Editor’s Note.—The supply side of the market will 
be dealt with in the next article of the series. 


Smallholder: “But if you don’t keep 
books, how do you know where you are?” 
Giles: “Ain’t got no patience, I ain’t, 
wi’ all this nonsense *bout book keepin’ 
an’ ’counts. If the hens be layin’ there 
bain’t nothin’ to worry about, an’ if they 
bain’t layin’ there bain’t nothin’ to put 
in the book.”—Punch. 
* * 


SHE HAD A LOAFLY TIME 


We will now sing, “She was only a 
baker’s daughter in search of a little 
’ovin’.”—Jud ge. 

7 * 

“I have to accuse Mr. Perez of libel. 
Two years ago he called me a rhinoceros.” 

“Why did you not accuse him before 
this ?” 

“It was only yesterday I saw a rhinoc- 
eros.”—Buen Humor (Madrid). 

. * 


Proud Father: “The man who marries 
my daughter, sir, wins a prize.” 

Young Man: “By Jove! That’s a great 
idea. Is it a money prize or just a silver 
cup?”—Punch. 

* ~ 
JUST CAREFUL 


Lawyer: “Then vou say that this man 
was drunk?” 

Witness: “I do not. I simply said 
that he sat in his car for three hours in 
front of an excavation waiting for the 
light to turn green.”—Judge. 

- * 


Wild Caller (at official residence of for- 
eign ruler): “I want to see the presi- 
dent.” 

Nervous Member of Secretariat (slight- 
ly confused by visitor’s appearance): 
“Er—have you a—an assassination with 
him ?”—Punch. 

* - 
JUST THOUGHT HE WAS 


A famous actor sometimes shows in- 
terest in the lesser lights about him. 
One day he was conversing with one of 
his stage hands. “And what, my man, is 
your vocation?” queried the condescend- 
ing matinee idol. 

“I’m a Baptist,” was the reply. 

“No, no, good fellow, that is your be- 
lief. I want to know your vocation. 
For example, I am an actor.” 

Said the scene shifter: “Naw, that’s 
your belief.”—Tit-Bits (London). 

” * 
ONE HUNDRED PER CENT PLUS 

From the hall where the salesmen’s 
convention was being held came roar 
after roar of applause. 

“What’s all the noise about?” asked a 
policeman of a man who had just 
stepped out. 

“They’ve been making speeches,” re- 
plied the latter, “and somebody just in- 
troduced the man who sold Mussolini a 
book on how to acquire self-confidence.” 
—Life. 

* - 
PASSED THE BUCK 


A bishop recently addressed a large 
assembly of Sunday school children, and 
wound up by asking, in a very paternal 
way: 

Gand now, is there any little boy or 
any little girl who would like to ask me 
a question?” 

A thin, shrill voice at the back of the 
room called out, “Please, sir, why did the 
angels walk up and down Jacob’s ladder 
when they had wings?” 

“Oh, ah, yes—I see,” said the bishop. 
“And now, is there any little girl who 
would like to answer that question?”— 
Wall Street Journal. 


* * 


Mrs. Jones (to husband, who has ven- 
tured to assert himself): “Now, George, 
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understand—once and for all—just be- 
cause you’ve been on a 10 days’ tour in 
Italy, don’t get the idea you’re a second 
Mussolini!”’—London Opinion, 
* * 
REFERENCES UN NECESSARY 


Jane: “An’ just because I sauced ’er, 
she threatened to sack me ‘wivout a char- 
acter.” 

Annie: “An’ wot did you say?” 

Jane: “Told ’er I didn’t want no 
character, seein’ I was goin’ ter be mar- 
ried.”—Passing Show (London). 

* * 


SETTLING THE MATTER 


Two women in a railway compartment 
were quarreling about the window, and 
insisted on calling the porter. 

“If it’s opened I shall catch cold and 
die,” said the one. 

“If it’s closed I shall suffocate,” re- 
torted the other. 

A long suffering man here intervened. 
“First open the window,” he told the 
porter, “thgt will kill one. Then shut it. 
That will get rid of the other. Then the 
rest of us can go to sleep.”—Wall Street 
Journal. 

* * 

“Willie,” said his mother, “I wish you 
would run across the street and see how 
old Mrs. Brown is this morning.” 

A few minutes later Willie returned 
and reported: 

“Mrs. Brown says it’s none of your 
business how old she is.”—Boys’ Life. 

* * 

Shots have been fired in Chicago at a 

judge as he took his seat in court. What 





100-LB MINCE PIES 


A MINCE pie weighing 100 Ibs 
| was baked by the Connecticut 

Pie Co., Norfolk, Va., each day of 
the third annual food show of the 
| Quality Service Stores here, Oct. 
| 21-29. The pie was cut each night 
| at 9 o’clock and distributed piece- 
| meal to patrons of the show. It 
was made for the Wood’s Mince 
Meat Co., one of the exhibitors. 
The novelty proved one of the big 
advertising features in the exhibi- 
tion. 

















did he expect in a city like that? Bou- 


quets ?—Punch. 
* * 
Mother: “Woldn’t you like to come 
and make some toffee, darling?” 
Small Girl: “Oh, please, mother, don’t 
bother me with housekeeping now.”— 
Punch. 





COMMERCIAL TREATY BETWEEN 
GERMANY AND JUGOSLAVIA 


Hameburc, GermMany.—As a result of a 
commercial treaty completed between 
Germany and Jugoslavia on Oct. 6, the 
import duty on feeding corn in Germany 
has been reduced from 72c to 60c per 
100 kilos. The treaty, which has been 
made on the basis of the “most favored 
nation,” still requires ratification by the 
parliaments of both countries. 
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are employed in the export trade, where 
strength is essential, is an indication jp 
itself of the weakness of secondhand 
sacks. 

The danger of insect infestation aris. 
ing from the frequent usage of second- 
hand sacks is well known. However, the 
evils of this practice do not end there. 
As a cause for innumerable loss and 
damage claims, unprofitable alike to the 
miller, buyer and carrier, used bags are 
probably near the head of the list. Weak 
bags will split merely from the natural 
pressure within them and that applied 
from the outside in the ordinary packing 
of a car. Their elimination would do 
much to reduce the unnecessarily high 
volume of such claims. 


Special Notices 











A Step Toward Eliminating Losses of Flour 
in Transit 


OSS of flour in transit, due to torn 
and otherwise damaged sacks, is in- 
variably a matter of unpleasantness 

to the miller, the buyer and the carrier. 
When a buyer, in opening a car of flour, 
finds a number of bags burst or torn, 
he feels that he is entitled to redress. 
The carrier is the one upon whom final 
claim is usually made, but often the mill- 
er becomes involved through the buyer 
placing the responsibility upon him. In 
order to keep the customer in good 
humor, the miller undertakes to collect 
the claim from the railroad. 

There are, of course, occasions when a 
bag, regardless of how strong it may be, 
will become’ torn. However, the special 
inspections now being made of cars be- 
fore loading, and greater care in han- 
dling, are reducing such cases to a mini- 
mum. A thorough investigation prob- 
ably would show that the chief loss in 
flour shipments is due to bursted bags, 
and a still further check would likely 
show that the majority of sacks so dam- 
aged had been used before. 

Admittedly, no one wishes to become 
involved in claims for flour lost in trans- 
it. One of the chief causes of such losses 
may be laid to the use of weak bags, 
brought about by too frequent usage. 
In seeking a solution for this problem, 
however, the hands of the millers and the 
carriers are practically tied. The buyer, 
in attempting to save money, instructs 
the mill to pack his flour in used sacks, 
and the miller is obligated to comply 
with the request. The railroads have 
no provision against the use of second- 


hand bags, and they may be compelled 
to accept flour packed for shipment in 
sacks which should have been discarded. 

As probably all readers of The North- 
western Miller know, four general types 
of sacks are used for packing flour— 
cotton, Osnaburg (similar to light-weight 
canvas), jute and seamless grain bags. 
All of these, of course, are made in dif- 
ferent qualities and sizes. The quality 
of the bags manufactured by the various 
companies engaged in that business is on 
a high level, and all of the reputable 
houses are willing to stand back of their 
products, but they cannot be expected 
to be responsible for them longer than 
their initial usage. 

Before a secondhand bag is again 
filled with flour it is usually cleaned and 
examined, but the great difficulty is that 
a used bag may look good and yet be in 
a precarious condition, as it is extremely 
hard to tell the quality of a used bag 
by its appearance. 

In the natural course of their handling, 
flour sacks encounter various factors 
which are bound to weaken them. Fre- 
quent sewing causes slight tears along 
the edges, and in handling the sacks the 
cloth is worn thin and, in the case of 
cotton, the fiber is disintegrated. 

The seamless grain bag can probably 
be used more frequently than others 
without becoming weakened, but even in 
this case the practice is dangerous to all 
concerned, because of the danger of in- 
sect infestation in mills, bakeries, ware- 
houses and railroad cars. 

The fact that scarcely any used bags 
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gulls on the shore.” 





THIS WEEK’S COVER 


N his article, “Damming and Draining the Zuider Zee,’ which appears 

in this issue, Lambert C, Wilten, vice consul of the Netherlands, de- 

scribes the great improvements which are under way in Holland with 
regard to reclaiming large areas of water into fertile land. Dikes and 
windmills are two most characteristic symbols of the Netherlands. 
cal Dutch windmill is reproduced in the cover illustration of this week’s 
This formerly stood at Amsterdam, but 
A recent plan to dismantle numerous such windmills 
in that country was abandoned in deference to their picturesqueness, and 
they were equipped with electricity. Thus the sails of many windmills con- 
tinue to “sink and soar” about the Dutch landscape “like wings of sea 
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The rate for advertisements in this de. 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








NORTHWESTERN MILL MANUFACTUR- 
ing uniform, quality grades of spring 
wheat flour at competitive prices wants 
aggressive representative covering south- 
western Pennsylvania and West Virginia; 
all replies considered strictly confidential. 
Address 1377, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


SALESMAN WANTED BY 
ESTABLISHED BAG HOUSE 


Wanted—Salesman, calling on flour 
mills, to sell new jute and cotton 
bags of an established manufac- 
Write 1383, care Northwest- 


ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


turer. 





A WELL ESTABLISHED INTERIOR MID- 
nesota mill has two vacancies in its sales 
force; it wants a man with a wide ac- 
quaintance and trade following to repre- 
sent it in southern Indiana south of In- 
dianapolis, but excluding Terre Haute; 
the same man would also have northern 
Kentucky territory, including Louisville; 
it also wants a man for central Ohio; this 
mill has a southwestern connection and 
its salesman can offer both spring and 
winter wheat flour; if interested address 
1374, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS PACKING AND LOADING FOREMAN; 
have had 12 years’ experience; can furnish 
the best of references. Address 1380, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





YOUNG MAN, AGE 23, WANTS POSITION 
in Minneapolis mill laboratory; two years 
college education; two years at Dunwoody 
School of Baking; desires place with @ 
future. Address 1384, care Northwesterm 
Miller, Minneapolis. - 

COMPETENT SALESMAN WITH 
years’ experience with one mill, desires 
territory position with mill making cil 
ognized top quality flours; can show a 
cessful record and large volume of sales 
to bakery trade with this class of flout 
familiar with Chicago market, northern 
Illinois, southern Wisconsin trade; best = 
references. Address 1378, ‘‘Quality, ae 
Northwestern Miller, 166 West Jacks0 
Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 





FLOUR SALESMAN, 17 YEARS’ EXPER 
ence, clean record and proven poy 
capable as office and sales managel: vr 
miliar with spring, hard and soft o 
flours; thoroughly acquainted with 4l job- 
sirable carload buyers, bakers and York 
bers, in entire New England, New ition 
and part of Pennsylvania; desires position 
with salary and bonus arrangement. 7] 
dress 1375, care Northwestern Miller, 
Beaver Street, New York, N. Y- 
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MANAGER AVAILABLE—17 YEARS AS 
pookkeeper, traffic, sales manager; execu- 
tive experience; now employed; can show 
record, give references and bond; corre- 
spondence solicited; interview desired. 
Address 523, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City. Mo. 





AS HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT— 
Lifetime practical experience hard and 
soft wheat in mills 300 to 5,000 bbls; fully 
capable ‘making improvements in mills 
where needed and producing high quality 
products; excellent references. Address 
621, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FLOUR MILL FOR SALE—SOLID RED 
prick building; 80 bbls; 10,000-bu storage; 
Wolf machinery; Strong-Scott air dump; 
five wheat stands, two rye stands; must 
be sold; will give terms. Address State 
Bank of Franklin, Franklin, Minn. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 
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ONE NEW NO. 3 CUTLER STEAM DRIER 
with wood frame; will be sold very cheap. 
The Federal Foundry Supply Co., 2639 
E. 79th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—THE MACHINERY FOR 125- 
bbl flour mill; modern, almost new Allis- 
Chalmers outfit; everything the best; will 
be sold for half wholesale price. Address 
Britton Mill & Power Co., Britton, S. D. 





FOR SALE—ONE NORDYKE & MARMON 
self-balancing square sifter;.four sections, 
17 sieves deep, late style, never been used; 
two 32x8 Nordyke & Marmon centrifugal 
reels; bargain for quick sale. Write or 
wire Standard Mill Supply Co., 501 Wald- 
heim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


FOR SALE—BIGGEST BARGAIN OF SEA- 
son—complete 200-bbl flour mill, including 
motors, belts, etc; this is practically new; 
installation cost us over $60,000; mill only 
operated one year, so is like new; we are 
forced to vacate, will take $7,500; it is 
necessary to act quick on this one. Mich- 
igan Cereal Beverage Co., 3630 Military 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—FEED, SEED, COAL AND 
fertilizer business; large Jay Bee grinder 
in connection; only grinder of a hammer 
type in a radius of 15 miles; located in 
a city of 17,000; fine farming country; 
rent reasonable; sickness causes a quick 
sale; low price. Write G. B. Payne, New 
Castle, Ind. 





ENGINEERS AND DESIGNERS OF 


Fireproof M illing and Elevator 
Plants 














MARINE ELEVATOR 
Burra.o, N. Y. 
1925 
2,000,000-Bushel 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Mipway EL ectric ENGRAVING 
ComPpANY 


Engravers -& «Designers 


1931 University Avenue 
ST. PAUL 











W ‘ Invitations 
edding Announcements 
Finest Hand Cut Engraved Plates 


BUSHNELL 8ririoner 


726 Second Ave. So. MINNEAPOLIS 











SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 














Riverside 


Code 


Five Letter Revision 
Issued in 1923 


Per copy $12.50 


Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches 
and by 


The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis, Minn., U.S.A. 
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AKING customers away from competitors is expen- 
sive business for a baker and for his competitor too. 
We know bakers who have increased their business from 
10% to 50% and all without fighting for the highly com- 


petitive price business. They simply use 


E-A-CO or SUNBURST FLOUR 


and make a loaf of bread which tastes so good that their 


present customers eat twice as much of it. 


Simple, isn’t it—and yet like so many simple things, 


it takes nerve to do itt. 


EVERETT, AUGHENBAUGH & Co. 


General Offices 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


= 
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LEADING MILLS OF THE SOUTHWEST 


hita Flour Mills Co, 
OWichita,, Kansas 


WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY CAPACITY, 2500 BBLS, 


ONE MILLION BUSHELS 





“When others won't, 


“Kansas &xpansion” will. 


SS a De De Dd. Sd a S _ S 


REMOVAL AV IIIA 





Eastern Representatives 

DECKER-ELLIs Co., J.C. CONSODINE Co., 

Produce Exchange, New York. 1503 Mer. Bk. Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
ELLIOTT BROKERAGE Co., R. H. ADDINGTON, 694 Washington Rd., 

Bluefield, W. Va. Pittsburgh, Pa., 8. H. B. 
C.J. HANEBRINK & Co., Harry D. GarstT, 

407 Merchants Exch., St. Louis, Mo, Huntington, W. Va. 
BuLEY-PATTERSON Co.,INc., H. B. SCANLAND, 

Cumberland, Md. Bluefield, W. Va. 

H.C, HAGERMAN, Mount Bethel, Pa. 


Southeastern Representatives 
Cuas. M. Britt Co., Asheville, N. C. B. F. ParRKER, Atlanta, Ga, 


>> FRED BURRALL, Field Manager 








J.F.Imbs Milling An Siti Flour at a Fair Price Is ‘SUN KIST F 


FLOUR 
Co. 


6 S 99 In milling Sunkist Flour, the 

ST. LOUIS, MO. \ \ ESTE RN TA R Toner Lene nakig bead eed - 
: M ill ed ° th — f it cannot be surpassed. 

1 in e ea Oo . — 

jams sed pe ; the Best Wheat Country EA oy BY ong 


the name of Maney has be- 
Hard Wheat and come celebrated. 


— ee “he Western Star Mill Co. The Maney Milling Co. 


J.J. VANIER, Manager SALINA, KANSAS OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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1,500 Barrels Daily 


EPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


BOWERSOCK MILLS & POWER CO. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
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8,500 Barrels Daily 


’ ANSAS PSEST” 


Four splendid mills in the heart of 


wend Sor ui the best wheat country, grinding 
amuses : S choice Turkey wheat into flour of 
: aetna unsurpassed quality — — 


That is what we offer you. 








3 CONSOLIDATED FLOUR} 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 








HALSTEAD ne io MILLFEED 


OUR mill at Larned is far 





























BOSS Western Kansas out beyond the softer wheat } 
Turkey Wheat Patent sections of Kansas, —out Largest Dealers 
where all of the wheat is in the South 
Ss te ndy Crysta l strong and fine. in the Southwest 
Bowen Flour Mills Co. Hoyland Flour Mills Co. 
'* e K N a ¢) # a . 
Halstead sitieg  Sevater Co. Formerly Bowen-Oglesby Milling Co. —e_ 
e - . ‘ . Plainsman Whole Wheat Flour is 
Sales Office—NEWTON, KANSAS Main Office: INDEPENDENCE, KANSAS sterilized and will keep indefinitely. 
)' ‘ ( : . ICY ’ ¢ ‘ ‘ . . fy . ‘ f) i ’ t) t ¢ ) ¢ ¢ 4 ‘ * ¢ ) ¢ 
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NL MADE FROM KANSAS HARD WHEAT /f | STERI]} ING 
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C fur MILLER’S PROFIT on making and selling a barrel of flour is 

so small that the baker always gets full value for every dollar he 
pays. Yet bakers,—some of them,—try to save money by buying at 
the very cheapest price. It would pay some bakers to say: “but I don’t 
want your cheap flour; what can you give me for about thirty-five 
cents more money?” You don’t believe a baker would do that? One of 
the biggest baking concerns in the world recently did it. It will pay 
more money for flour and get it back twice over in increased trade 


and increased earnings. YOU CAN TOO. The Topeka Flour Mills Co. 


Topeka, Kansas 
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“Lassen’s” does sell better. 


“More Bread with Less Flour, 
Better Bread with Less Effort. - 





“(White Crest 
~— Sel orfect Hour 


Once Sold . . . Remains Sold 





. C. LYSLE MILLING COMPANY 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
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1500 BARRELS CAPACITY 


“Old Squire” Says: 


Buying a cheap flour is like buying a 
cheap automobile—it’s easy on the 
purse but trying to the vocabulary. 





JOHN H. MOORE, PresiDENt,~ G.M. LOWRY, SECRETARY 


he MOORE-LOWRY 
FLOURo MILLS CO. 
Kansas City, USA 


ADDRESS MAIL TO ROSEDALE STATION, KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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BUYERS’ PROTECTION 


In seasons of low protein wheat, the 
brand, “Boss Patent,” is as good as an 
insurance policy. It guarantees the 
buyer against makeshift flour. 


LUKENS MILLING CO. 


CAPACITY !000 BARRELS 


ATCHISON, KANSAS 











TAKIN G it for granted that 
jobbers and bakers are in business 
for profit, we mill flours specially 
adapted to make them profit. 








~—$$—______—— 0° 
Williamson’s Winner, 
Best, RA 


for the family 











& 


TheW illiamson Milling Company 


CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 
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Victor A. Cain, President 


ARCHIER 


. . Successful selling cam- 


paigns often have “Archer” 
back of them. 


Arrnur S. Cam, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 





THE CAIN BROS. MILLING CO. 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
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More loaves ‘Yes Better Hour 
to the Barrel —~ for Baker 
Better Bread’ Grocer, Jobber” 











More loaves to the barrel P—Yes. 
But better loaves also. 


W.A. Chain, Manag 


SECURITY FLOUR’ MILLS CO. 


OPERATING 
SECURITY MILLS & MIDWEST MILLS 


ABILENE, KANSAS 


COMBINED“ > 
DAILY CAPACITY 


WHEAT STORAGE 
500,000 BUSHELS 





1700 BARRELS ‘C) 
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Reorders come,— 
invariably. 


GOERZ FLOUR MILLS CO 


* NEWTON, KANSAS 
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ESTABLISHED 1877—FIFTY YEARS IN BUSINESS 


“Celvet 


HALF A CENTURY 





Just completing half a 
century’s service to the 
users of better flour. 


TheW alnut Creek Milling Co. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 
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J. E. Havitanp, Manager 





This flour does more than satisfy trade. 
It creates trade. 


“ohe KANSAS MILL €? ELEVATOR Co. 


OW one of the Kell ESTABLISHED 1879 FORMERLY THE ARKANSAS CITY MILLING CO. 


Group of Flour Mills ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


Daily Capacity, 2,000 Barrels @© 15 Country Elevators 
Total Storage, 750,000 Bushels 











| THE New ERA MILLING Co. 
- Arkansas City, Kansas 











‘ROBIN'S BEST 


Excellent flour a Adie te -« 
and that’s understating 





She 
ROBINSON ROBINSON MILLING Co. 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS SALINA, KANSAS 
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SLOGAN sir ona 


Uniform 


Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. 
El Reno, Okla. 














OPERATING 


he 


daily 
ENID MILLING CO. ENID, OKLA 





KANSAS MAID— 


A fancy high patent flour milled from 
strictly dark Turkey Wheat 


1,200 Barrels 


Hays City Flour Mills —” 








“OLD HOMESTEAD” 


Capacity, Milled from Western Kansas 
1,200 Bbis High Gluten Wheat 


THE DODGE CITY FLOUR MILLS 
Dodge City, Kansas 








Majestic Milling Co. 
AURORA, MO. 
Millers of Soft and Hard 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Live connections wanted in all markets, 
Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 








AROMA FLOUR 


A most satisfying flour for 
bakers’ use, Milled in an 
up-to-date country mill. 


BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
500 Barrels Capacity BUHLER, KANSAS 
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EL RENO MILL& ELEVATOR CO, 


a Seay 3 
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SS 
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One of the few flours 
above criticism. 





EL RENO, OKLA. 





ET fae bakers \ 


S/Oa>\ “bank | . 
on it /\ St ETC 


ae fs 
ae ‘S <= 
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— my 


SWEET TOOTH 


FLOUR 









Have your chemist test our 
TURKEY HARD 
WHEAT MIX 


It costs more than some 
but it is worth more. 





Black Bros. Flour Mills 


Beatrice, Nebraska 


More than a half century of service. 
Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


Mills at Beatrice, Nebraska, 
and Blue Springs, Nebraska 
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THE DESIGNS ON 
THIS PAGE WERE 
ENGRAVED BY 


HOLLAND 
ENGRAVING CO 


KANSAS CITYMQ 














“WOLF’S PREMIUM” 
“GOLDEN KANSAS” 
Wolf Flour Wins Favor 
WOLF MILLING CO., Ellinwood, Kansas 





ACME MILLING CO. 


OKLAHOMA OITY, OKLA. Capacity onan. Opple Address 


Strongest flour in the 

- e , world — a bn 

our Oapacity, grown on the virgin 
1,800 Barrels Dany 


soil of Oklahoma. 


800 bbls 





Chickasha Milling Co. 


Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








“TELEGRAM” 
LYONS FLOUR MILLING CO. 


LYONS - - KANSAS 














“Gooch’s Best” 


Superior quality 

—to make all 

baked things 
better. 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 











2500Bbls.Daily 




















Oklahoma’ Largest Flour Mill 





“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











“Betsy’s Best” 


Milled to Make the Bread Better 


ROSS MILLING COMPANY 
Ottawa, Kansas 


—— 





— 















Spends little time in 
the warehouse, --wait- 
ing to be sold. 


Newton Milling & Elevator Co. 


NEWTON, 


KANSAS 
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roan poem of Qualsey ies since 1877 




















It Happens Every Day— 


Oct. 8: Visited the trade in Center City to- H 
day, and wasn’t able to do much. Our “ 
dealers tell me that “Hunter’s Cream” 
taking away all of the trade in the county. i" 
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“GOLDEN 
DREAM” 


Country milled in the 
big wheat country of 
the great wheat state 


Excelsior Flour Mills 


Office: Dwight Building 


Mill at Marysville, Kansas 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 











SEABOARD FLOUR CORP. 
BOSTON, U.S. A. 





Wiis Norton Co. 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Boe THE HUNTER. MILLING CO.~Wellington,Kansas AG 





No flour was ever 


truer to its name. 


Its efficiency in all 
uses is a creator of 


Srowing demand. 


Flours 


of exceptional quality 
from the great Turkey 
wheat district 


Mid-Kansas Milling Co. 
Sales and Executive Offices 
SALINA, KANSAS 
Mills at Clay Center, Kansas 








We are open for a few high class bro- 
kerage connections in several points 
east of the Mississippi river where we 
are not already represented. 


IMPERIAL FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
HARPER, KANSAS 








Washington Flour Mill 


Millers of Missouri Soft Wheat Flour 
Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 
Domestic and Export 


WASHINGTON, MISSOURI 


“DAVID HARUM” 


Lexington Mill & Elevator Co. 
500 Bbls Capacity LEXINGTON, NEB. 


NEBRASKA'S FINEST MILL 


FLOUR 


Blackburn’s Best—Elko— 
Golden Glory Fr3rinr cuahty. 


High Class connections solicited. 


BLACKBURN MILLING CO. 
Mills at Omaha, Neb. 
Elkhorn, Neb. 






































Mo 
r 



















factory . 


factory. 





THE BLAIR MILLING CO. 
ATCHISON, KANSAS 
Blair’s Flours—The Whitest Bread Flours in 





Many flours are satis- 


But Blair’s 


are surprisingly satis- 


America 
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Kansas Champion 


Kansas City Maid 


Here are two quality flours, 
always uniform, always fair- 
ly priced to allow its dis- 
tributors and its users a 
good profit. 


Flour that will develop a 
steadily growing, regular 
trade wherever it is aggres- 
sively handled, 


Also Corn Meal 
Rosedale Milling Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO, 


1,000 BARRELS DAILY 








KEYSTONE MILLING 
COMPANY 


Capacity, 750 Barrels 


LARNED - KANSAS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 







When quality 
calls — Vhen 
satisfaction is 
needed— For 
real goodness, 
try— 

¢ «7s 
‘ Utility” 


i 
WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO, 


* MEPHERSON, KANSAS * 
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“CARTHAGE QUEEN” 
FLOUR 


A New Standard of Quality 


MORROW-KIDDER MILLING Co. 
Quality Soft Wheat Millers Carthage, Mo, 





— 





———, 


‘Sunny Boy”’ 


—A short patent family flour, gaining 
and holding the good will of the trade, 


Tue Inrertor Frovur Mutts Co. 
304 Dwight Bldg. Kansas City, Mo, 








“Great West” 


A splendid flour from the 
Texas “Panhandle” 


Great West Mill & Elevator Co. 


800 Barrels Amarillo, Texas 

















Mid-West Mary Sunshine 
For Better Bread 
Made from Kansas Turkey Wheat 


Mid-West Milling Co. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 








“GOLD BOND” 


Central Kansas Milling Co. 
LYONS, KANSAS 





Discriminating Jobbers and Retailers 


catering to FAMILY TRADE will find 


MOTHER’S BEST FLOUR 


especially suited to their requirements. 


MOTHER’S BEST is milled from the choicest of 
Nebraska’s hard winter wheat, justly noted for 
its well balanced mellow gluten, 


MOTHER’S BEST is designed especially to 
please the housewife who bakes her own bread, 
rolls and cakes, 


MOTHER’S BEST will please the small baker 
who caters to the family trade. 


MOTHER’S BEST is made right and priced 
right. Ask us more about it. 


Nebraska Consolidated Mills Company 


Strictly Country Millers, Catering to Family Trade 
Branch Office: ; 1513 Sherman Ave., OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
317 Caswell Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Ravenna, St. Edward and Hastings, Nebraska 


CEDRO 


MADE IN KANSAS 


©). MOUNDRIDGE MILLING CO. 


MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS. 














“CHERRY BELL” 


Made exclusively from 
Central Kansas 
Turkey Wheat 
N. SAUER MILLING CO. 
CHERRYVALE, KANSAS 








Established 1879 


Zenith Milling Co. 


Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 














“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miiuino Co., Inman, Kan. 








ee -19 V fl 
Ol Trail” SS” 
Kansas wheat 
600 Barrels 
THE WILSON FLOUR MILLS 
WILSON, KANSAS 














OFFICE: 305 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Northwestern 
Business Conditions 


—are summarized each month in the trade 
letter “The Northwestern National Bank 
Review” issued by this bank. The news 
territory covered is the midland Northwest 
—roughly, the Twin Cities’ trade district. 


If you are interested in receiving this 
publication send in your name and it will 
gladly be added to our mailing list with- 
out charge. 


NORTHWESTERN 
NATIONAL BANK 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Resources $85,000,000 


TITER YT TTT TITETTTITIVATTAT 





AU 





American Maid Flour Mills 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


2,000 Bbls 


Cable Address: 
Capacity “AMAID” 








Hard Wheat Flour milled fromthe famous 
eastern Colorado hard Turkey red wheat. 

Soft Wheat Flour with distinctive flavor 
and unsurpassed quality. 

Our self-rising ‘Pike's Peak" is a trade builder. 
Representatives wanted. Write us. 
THE CRESCENT FLOUR MILLS, Denver, Colo. 

Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels. 








Grinding Kansas Wheat Only 
Making Kansas Flour Only 


Marion National Mill Co. 
MARION, OHIO 
Capacity, 500 Barrels Daily 








STORAGE 
TRANSIT 
THE oe — co. 














CLEAN 
UP th th . att 
S oer. ’ 
ON a 
AND ORIER 
CLEAN — The Wolf Company 
a 69 Commerce 5t. 
Nice, Chambersburg. 7 
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# LEADING MILLS OF MONTANA AND WYO 
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Your strongest selling argument: 


_ Bread That Is Uniform 


We guarantee every sack of REX FLOUR 
to act the same way in all baking 


NIFORMITY! One of the hardest and one of 
the most important problems a baker faces. 


And it depends upon the flour more than any other 
one thing. 


That is why so many bakers are turning to Rex 
Flour. 


It is tested at the mill—by actually baking with it— 
as final proof each sack will act the same good way 
in baking. 

Milled from highest protein Montana hard wheat. 
The finest wheat for baking grown anywhere. Makes 
the kind of bread every woman wants. 


Rex Flour is your best guarantee of the best kind 
of bread—the same goodness each day. Royal Mill- 
ing Company, Great Falls, Montana. 


+ nl 


REX|Si/ FLOUR 








©R. M. Co. R ReconnG Tested at the mill— 
Kotak Line £04 for uniform baking 


N 











Iudith Milling Company 


Hobson, Montana 
(6 THE FAMOUS JUDITH BASIN 


OR strength and gluten quality Montana spring 

wheats are unsurpassed, and the Judith Basin, 
where our mill is situated, grows the best of these 
wheats. To fill the increasing demand for our 
strong bread flour, we have been obliged to treble 
the capacity of our mill. Quality and uniformity 
will, as heretofore, be synonymous with our brands. 








CASCADE MILLING AND ELEVATOR CO. 


Shippers of Wheat “CASCADE? — Cascade, Montana 
Daily Capacity, , Storage Capacity, 
600 Barrels High-Grade Montana Flour 600,000 Bushels 








POLSON MILLING COMPANY 


Hard Montana Spring Wheat Flour 
POLSON, MONTANA 


We invite correspondence 








MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Millers of Montana High Protein Wheat 
Capacity, 4,000 Barrels Grain Storage, 2,250,000 Bushels 
General Offices—GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 








GLascow Four Mitt Company 
HIGH PROTEIN 
Spring Wheat Flour 

Bakers’ Trade Solicited 

GLASGOW, MONTANA 


MONTANA CHIEF 
The better flour 
STANFORD MILLING CO. 
STANFORD, MONTANA 


In the heart of the FAMOUS JUDITH 
BASIN where the better wheat grows 














RIVERSIDE CODE 





Per Copy, $12.50. 
inh — REVISION For sale by all its branches and by 
—s The Northwestern Miller 
Discount for quantities Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 


Sera 











Center Attention 
on Your Brand! 


Multi-color printing of your brand name will- 
awaken interest in your product—multiple sales 
will follow. 


RAYMOND ROPE 
PAPER BAGS 


imprinted in multi-color are attention-compelling 
containers, 


Raymond Rope > 
LAN Xo YA 


FI I AICI III IIZSIIGIISIII IT) 


The Raymond Bag Co. Minneapolis 


Kansas City 


Middletown, Ohio Boston 
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IMONDS'SHIELDS LONSDALE GRAIN (0 


>KANSAS CITY MISSOUBLJI: = 

















To those millers who are looking ahead to their 
supply of protein wheat later in the crop year 
we are in position to give exceptional values 
from our well bought stocks. 
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LONSDALE, Presipent 
VINCENT, Vice PRESIDENT 
ROSENBURY, Secy. & Treas. 


E. F. EMMONS 





c.W. 
F.C. 
F.L. 





CARGILL - Handlers of Grain 
MINNEAPOLIS MILWAUKEE BUFFALO Our Facilities 








DULUTH GREEN BAY NEW YORK 
Marshall, Minn. Sioux Falls, S. D. Grand Forks, N. D. and () rganization 
Fairmont, Minn. Aberdeen, S. D. Minot, N. D. 
Are at Your Service | 
There are many excellent 
B arnes- Am es C ompany merchants in the Kansas 
/ City grain market, but we : 
Grain Merchants do not believe any is bet- : 
DULUTH ter equipped to give you 
CORRESPONDENTS OF straightforward and expe- 


Fae ere on tne Philadelphia rienced service in wheat 


Barnes-Jackson Co., Inc., Baltimore 



































selection. 
Our EQUITY CO-OPERATIVE Special Selections 

“Selected Dark One Northern” EXCHANGE 

is the nan oberon TERMINAL ELEVATOR SERVICE OT Round Lots 

wheat for millers this year. Mill Seen See 
Have J. H. Riheldaffer pain 

og of = = gw: 

ising Department make f 

your selections. Our ser- Hallet & Carey Co. 

sirulege eed ate Futures . Receivers . Shippers W yandotte Elevator Co., Inc. 
THE TENNEY COMPANY eee panel Maa <$ Teale, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH _Minneapolis ‘ 

ae 

sprinc—MILLING WHEAT—winter SHEFFIELD ELEVATOR COMPANY 

Grain Any Grade, Weight or Ptotein Content MINNEAPOLIS Shippers of Choice Milling Wheat 

— McCABE BROS. CO. WINMIPRO Elevator K Capacity, 1,700,000 Bushels 900-910 Flour Ex. Bidg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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FRED UHLMANN, Presmwent 





PAUL UHLMANN, Vice Preswent RICHARD UHLMANN, Szcy. anp Treas. 





Southwestern 


Milling Wheat 


Bought to your order or sold 
you on basis of our standard 
and absolutely dependable 
milling grades. 


This Great Elevaton at Kansas City recently doubled in size. 
Its capacity now is 2,300,000 bushels. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
FORT WORTH, TRXAS-00T Nell F. Anderson Blagc, C. Wikins, Manager = UH LMANN GRAIN CO. 


AMARILLO, TEXAS—215 Amarillo Bldg.—T. A. King, Manager CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 


















SIMMONS GRAIN COMPANY MONARCH 














Su erlativel 600 Corn Exchange — i MINNEAPOLIS 
. P “11° y High-Grade Milling Wheat Elevator Company 
F ] nN S M il | in g We not only guarantee protein and gluten, but also quality of gluten 312 Chamber of Commerce 
W H EK; AT Operating the Monarch and 
: ne Sees — 
‘ tors at Minneapolis, Minn. 
We give good service to ESTABLISHED 1877 
all millers but like espe- LANGENBERG BROS. GRAIN CO. Country Elevators in Minnesota 
cially to serve those who We Specialize in teen. and the Dakotas. 
ae especial quality Soft and Hard Winter MILLING WHEAT MISSOURI Selected Milling Wheat a Specialty 
selections. 
Moore-Seaver M GENERAL COMMISSION COMPANY ae 
Grain Co. ILL FEED Members Kansas City Board of Trade Country Run ese 
1,250,000 a KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI Wheat We have no elevator 
KANSAS CI C. L. FONTAINE, Jr., President : Capital $50,000.00 B. OC. CHRISTOPHER & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


13 Branches in Kansas and Missouri 








, ict} . ’ Dependable Service for 
ae Deere & Coe Rosenbaum Grain Corporation Particular Millers tr wea 


Future Orders Solicited YOUT wheat 


Stocks—Grain—Cotton—Provisions Grai requirements 
ain Merchants — Exporters — Importers 
Members New York Stock Exchange,Chicago JAS. S. TEMPLETON’S SONS 
Stock Exchange, Chicago Board of Trade. Cash and Futures CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Private Wires 140 W. Van Buren St. CHICAGO, ILL. 























JA, merica’s | 
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Many Millers in the Southwest are a little uncertain about their future supply of fine, 
strong milling wheat. Already there is evidence of scarcity at some interior points. The 
situation may easily result in very much higher premiums later in the season. 


Ask Us for a Survey of Cash Conditions. 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CoO. 


Operating Santa Fe Elevator “A” —6,000,000 Bushels Fire Proof Storage KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


a 
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SCHULTZ & NIEMEIER 
COMMISSION CoO. 


Soft Winter Wheat 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 











Froedtert Grain & Malting Co. 
38 Chamber of MINNEAPOLIS, 
Commerce MINN. 


Wire for Special Grain Offerings 
Elevator Capacity, 3,000,000 Bushels 
Milwaukee Office: 203 Chamber Commerce 








Picker & Beardsley Com. Co. 
Specializing in 
No. 2 Soft Red Milling Wheat 
For Quality Mills 


125 Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 


C APRONS e Clerks, Bakers, 
—, Kids, Ladies, Ete, 
A 25 Years’ Experience Serving Millers 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY Co, 
P (Formerly a Dept. of Brown & Bigelow) 
450 N. Syndicate Ave., Quality Park, 
S Samples, prices and St. Paul, Minn. 











distribution plans gladly sent on request. 

















Established 1774 


Manufacturers of full line 
Dairy, Pouttry, 
Horse and Hoe Freep 





UNIFORMITY 


Inquiries Invited 





Mills—Ellicott City, Md. 


©he Continental Milling Co. 
Specializing in 


Fancy Cake Flour for Quality Bakers 


Office: 327 S. Hanover Street 


BALTIMORE, Mp. 








George Urban Milling Co. 


GVERYTHING THE 
BEST of ITS KIND 








Mixed Cars A Specialty 


GrorGE URBAN, JR., President 
GrorGE P. URBAN, Vice President 

F. A. MCLELLAN, Secretary & Treasurer 
B. F. OnTMAN, Superintendent 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


U.S. A. 














Founded 1795 












This pennant on a bag or 
barrel of our goods is a 
mark of quality the 
world over. 


Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 








The Raymond-Hadley Company 
MILLERS ann EXPORTERS 


44 Whitehall Street 











NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N. Y.,U.S.A. 














FEDERAL MILL & ELEVATOR CO.1nc 


FLOUR MILLERS 
| ore 4-10) -S ne am 





Pau, Paut & Moore 
PATENT ATTORNEYS and SOLICITORS 


Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 
Registered in All Countries 


854 Security Building MINNEAPOLIS 

















THE BEST FLOUR 

iin BEST BREAD 

The Price is a Secondary Matter. 
Bakers interested in 
making Good Bread 


should get acquaint- 
ed with our Flour. 


THORNTON & CHESTER 


MILLING CO. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 


MOSELEY & MOTLEY MILLING CO. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Registered in the 

Trademarks GtfedStacesana 
ForeignCountries 

Trademark Experts Established Over Half 

Century (Complete Files Registered 

Flour Brands 
MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 
600 F St. N. W. WASHINGTON, D.C, 














SOFT WHITE WHEAT 
PASTRY FLOUR 


Made Just the Best We Know How 


THE BIRKETT MILLS 
PENN YAN, N. Y. 


The Walter Milling Co. 


High Quality Flour 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 























BRIDAL) %°3""* 
VEIL) e™ 


FLOUR 





Niagara Falls Milling 
Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 





New Jersey Flour Mills 


CLIFTON, N.J. 
Millers of High Grade Flour 


Located only ten miles 


BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS 
CORPORATION 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
1,000 Barrels Capacity 


FAIRBANKS, 
MORSE & CO. 
ScaLEs—MoTORS 


DIESEL ENGINES 
Pumps 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








LS —" 
















from New York “Quality Flour” “Unexcelled Service” 
MIXED UICK 
ONTARIO PRIDE VICTOR CIRCLE a Bick ay 


astry ° ° ort 

Flour King Victor Yin; 
Short Spring Patent 

Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N.Y. 





PASTRY, RYE, WHOLE WHEATand 
GRAHAM FLOUR and RYE MEAL 


C.C.DAVISON MILLING CORP’N 
Geneva, New York 

















Riverside Code 


Five Letter Revision 
Issued in 1923 


Per Copy, $12.50 


Discount for Quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 


The Northwestern Miller 




























Dunlop Mills V2" ¥ per nd Export Richmond, Va. 
Correspondence Solicited 








Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A- 
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ALL GRADES OF MILLFEED 


mo RED DOG «wu 


BLAISDELL MILLING CO. 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





. 
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Get Acquainted With Our “Suppen SurpmentT Mixep Car Service” 
Shipping Capacity, Forty Mixed Cars Daily 


Orleanz Flour Middlings 
NORTHWESTERN FEED CO. 


Joun E. GERAGHTY, President MINNEAPOLIS 


MAURICE J. BEAUBAIRE, Secretary 


LITTT TIT TTT TTT TTT TIT iT iri rir irri rrr iii 


BAKERS SUPPLIES 


J. E. NUBER 
Manager San Juan, 
Porto Rico, Office 


NEW ORLEANS 







H A M B U RR G Corgis Bassons Sesepetiaive 


Cable Address: ‘“‘WATERMAN" 


BAKERS MACHINERY 








li 2 
CO. Inc. 
Ss 
i 


OTTO FRIEDEBERG 


TITITIITT TIT EP TTT iii Titi titi iti ii it 


Hamburg, Germany 








TETIITITITITIT TIT TT TTT TTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTiiTTiTitiiiTiitiiiiiiiii iii 














QUALITY FLOUR 
C. W. DILWORTH 


844 Rush St. CHICAGO 
Chicago and Vicinity 


Flour — Feed — Sugar — Salt 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
and adjacent territory 


D. P. YOUNG, Carbondale, Il. 








wien inte MILLFEED 


Write or wire RELIANCE FEED CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 











PETERSEN Bros. & Co. 
Buyers of all kinds of FLOUR 
Send Samples Quote Prices 


Merchants Loan & Trust Co. Bldg. 
112 W. Adams Street CHICAGO 


FLOUR—FEED 


DREYER COMMISSION CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








WARD’S 


PURE DRIED SWEET BUTTERMILK AND SKIM MILK 
Good for Calves, Laying Hens, Fattening Birds, Baby Chicks, Growing Pullets 
739 Pillsbury Ave-—-WARD DRY MILK COMPANY-—St. Paul, Minn. 








H. WEHMANN &CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


MILLFEEDS—ALL GRADES 













ELLYAaurt. 
ET cee 


AMERICAN Fore BLpa. 


844 Rush St. CHICAGO’ 


TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Pierce Building, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 

















Low Grades ana Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


3940 So. Union Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 





E are always in the market for 
hard and soft wheat flours. 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co. 
600-606 W. Austin Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 





C. E. SCHEARER 


FLOUR BROKER FEED 
510 Granite Bldg. Sr. Louts, Mo. 











| NET 
. 0O LBS 





Always in the market. All grades of 


FLOUR - Wheat - Rye - Corn 


JOHN W. ECKHART & CO. 
Established for 40 Years 
Export. 312 N. Carpenter St. CHICAGO 





Siebel Institute o: Technology 


Established 1872 
Flour, Cereal, Grain Analyses 
Dependable Service 


958-66 Montana St. CHICAGO 





‘HUGH HARRIS CO. 


FLOUR 


| Merchants’ Exchange ST. LOUIS 

















W.S. JOHNSON & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO V. THOMPSON CO. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





M. G. RANKIN & CO. 
Millfeeds 


Established 1896 
Member Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
20-21 O; of C. Building 


JOHN F. KRIEG 


Broker 
Grain—Flour—Feed 
made oe. Nashville, Tenn. 

















B. N. LATHROP 


MILLERS’ AGENT 


W. P. RONAN 


Buyers and Shippers 
of all grades of 
MILLFEEDS and SCREENINGS 


DONAHUE-STRATTON CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





LILLIE & CO. 


Flour Brokers 
Open to consider desirable soft winter 
wheat mill accounts for this market. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 














SPRING KANSAS mepenane oe 1g Jobbers 
F I Q) [ R 130 No. Wells St. CHICAGO 
Special attention 


C. F. McCARTHY 
FLOUR 


Specializing on Bakery Trade 
332 S. LaSalle St. CHICAGO 


given to 
the bakery trade 


332 So. La Salle St. 


CHICAGO 


LaBuddeFeed& GrainCo. 


Buyers and Jobbers of 
Grain, Feed and Hay 


505-506 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 




















Chapin & Co. Mporeeers 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Chapin Buys Bran 


ALWAYS IN THE MARKET 








J. C. Consodine Company 


Millers’ Agents 


1503 Merchants Bank Bldg. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


SUPERIOR SERVICE 











JoHN E. KoERNER & Co. 
DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


208-9 Louisiana Building 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 








W. G. PHILLIPS 
RoBeErt M. Peek EDWARD M. PEEK 


PEEK BROS. 
FLOUR 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
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KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 


———__ 


BOSTON 











PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


THE FRANK R. PRINA CORPORATION 
poMEsTic K]QOUR_ Export 


LIVE WIRES — CONNECT! 






NEW YORK 








COWING & ROBERTS 


Established Flour Winter Wheat 


ours 


Correspondence and a specialty 
samples solicited 
416 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


HENRY KOPER & CO. 


FLOUR 
DISTRIBUTORS 


11 Broadway NEW YORK 





Exceptional Facilities 


Domestic Export 
Flour and Cereal Products 


25 Beaver Street, NEW YORK a 





‘* 
W. P. Tanner-Gross Company, Inc. 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange 





FLOUR BROKER 


JAMES HAFFENBERG 


Member N. Y. Produce Exchange 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





AREESE Co. 


Specializing in 


RYE FLOUR 


28 East 63rd St. NEW YORK 





L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 








We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


JOHN O. WADE 


FLOUR 


High Quality 
Prompt Service, Fair Prices 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


PHILETUS SMITH 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














American Flour Corporation 


Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 


Cable Address: ““AMFLOURCO”’ 


DUDMAN & COMPANY 
FLOUR ona CEREALS 


Prompt Service 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


Grain BROKER 


HARRY J. HANNON 


319 Chamber of Commerce, BUFFALO, N.Y. 














A. P. YOUNGBLOOD 


A. P. YOUNGBLOOD CO. 


MEMBER NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


EXCLUSIVE 
FLOUR BROKERS 


E,. STJ. ROBINSON 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 








PECIALISTS 
guity , FLOUR 
D. G. VAN DUSEN & CO. 


Members New York Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK CITY 


WHITE & COMPANY 


117 Commerce St. BALTIMORE 
Flour 


HARRY E.WHITECO. 


303 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











-FLOUR 


Always open for 
Good Mill Accounts 


Produce Ex. 


DAVID COLEMAN, Inc. 


New Yorx 


J. A. LENHARDT 


INCORPORATED 
Direct Mill Spring, Hard and Soft 
Winter, Rye 
Representative Flours and Semolinas 


411 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








{ KANSAS and 
| RYE ACCOUNT 


For New York and Vicinity 


EDWARD F. CLARK 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


WANTED A-l 


RAYMOND F. KILTHAU 


Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 


FLOUR ann CEREALS 


WILLIAM ROGERS 
FLOUR 


Send Samples and Quotations 
212 E. Produce Exchange 





NEW YORK 


GrorceW. Van Boskerck & Son 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 
Established 1850 Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 


—— 














KRAUSE & 
FRANCO 


Flour 


Brokers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





WILLIAM T. BURKE 
Domestic and Export 
FLOUR 


15 Whitehall St. NEW YORK 





PETER J. EDWARDSEN 


Sales Agent 
Member New York Produce Exchange 
FLOUR FEED GRAIN HAY 
25 Church Street, NEW YORK CITY 
Correspondence solicited 








EpGcar O. CHALLENGER 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














SIMPSON.HENDEE & Co INC 


NEW YORK 


BUYERS & DISTRIBUTORS of MILLFEED 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 




































HAYWARD & CO. 


Brokers and Agents 
FLOUR—FEED—GRAIN 
312 Chamber of C. Building 








il 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


—— 
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Daily Capacity, 30,000 Barrels 


Spring Patents Semolina 

Spring Clear Canadian Flour Durum Flour 
Kansas Patent Milled in Bond Rye Flour 
Kansas Clear Soft Winter Flour 


STATES FLOUR MILLs Co. Register Dry Skim Milk 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


= APOLIS, MINN f Y 
INNE ’ ° 
, Cable Address: or our cS S 
Kansas Crty, Mo “States,” Philadelphia 


Burra.o, N.Y. 








KING BROTHERS & COMPANY 
Bourse - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
A reliable outlet for your feeds. CH 


Also large handlers of Dried Buttermilk and Dried Skim Milk for 
the feed and baking trade. 


(Successors to M. F. BARINGER) 

















FLOURandOFFALS sames J. RODGERS ma Sete Po ov — 
WE HAVE BUYERS for YOUR OUTPUT of Successor to Richardson Bros. 
Wheat, Barley, Rye, Con Tos ah... "7 The demand for feeds which contain 
dry skim milk is going to be greater 
anaes men next year than ever before. 
(FLOUR and David F. “pag Co.,ine. Farmers know the value of skim milk 
CF. EE D 214 Grain & Flour Exchange, Boston, Mass. for chickens, calves, and pigs. Give 


Bakers’ Trade Our Specialty 








icin ad ante them mixed feeds rich in dry skim 
Send samples. Quote prices. milk. Milk minerals for bone, milk 
Seubtiched 100 A. H. Brown & Bros. protein for muscle, milk sugar for 
FLOUR 
Samuel Bell & Sons MILLERS’ AGENTS energy. 
4th and Market PHILADELPHIA, Grain and Flour Exchange 
Streets PA. BOSTON, MASS. 


Dry skim milk is the ideal form of milk 
for ready mixed feeds—economical, 
HUBERT J. HORAN Dawson-Davis Co., Inc. convenient storage, no ‘spoilage. 


roreicn FI{OQUR ponestic BOSTON 








Plan now to register dry skim milk 

















465 and 467 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. Odd Lots of Flour Solicited From Millers feeds for 1928 
B r 
yo ntobs F. W. WISE & CO. 
FEED Millers’ Agents 
of all kinds Flour and EF 1 
Bourse Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 508B Grain & Flour Exchange BOSTON 








SERVICE FIRST 





oa HARRY B. APPLE AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE 
, eee tee. FLOUR~BROKER-FEED 160 North La Salle Street 
MILLERS’ AGENTS Special Attention and Service given the : 


2036 Virginia Park paiiag Bakery Trade Room 718 
DETROIT, MICH. fis Commerce Bldg. COLUMBUS, OHIO Chicago Dlinois 
ons sashes b 

















Wheat Bran and Middlings which are used in the 
e uy manufacture of LA RRO, the ready ration for 
dairy cows, and are always glad to have your offers. 


THE LARROWE MILLING COMPANY 
ev _ DETROIT, MICHIGAN 











NEWSOME FEED &GRAIN CO. 


316 Corn Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS 15th St. So. Side, PITTSBURGH Bulletins 201, 202, and 301 tell 
about the use of dry skim milk 
: : in animal and chicken feeds. 

We want Standard Middlings, Flour Reaesk tisk cnciee tad 


Middlings, Rye Middlings and 
Red Dog Wire your offers 
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Hard and Soft I invite correspondence 

Winter Wheat with a few bakers and 
jobbers who will appre- 
ciate specialized broker- 
age representation. 


L. R. JEWELL, Kansas City, Mo. 
201 Postal Building 























DON C. GRAHAM 
FLOUR 


640 Board of Trade Building 
KANSAS CITY 





BROKERAGE BASIS ONLY 


EEL A ee Se eek ew 

Cod Liver Oil and Cod Liver 

Oil Meal - Cottonseed Cake and Meal - Linseed Cake and Meal 
Dried Buttermilk - Powdered Skim Milk 


J. P. PARKS 





New England Bldg. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


———.,, 


Domestic MILLING Co. 
A. W. Wirt, Proprietor 
SPECIALIZING IN 


MILLFEEDS 


KANSAS CITY - MO. 




















Flour Mill Appraisers W3.z%°* Coats & Burchard Co. 


Appraising Mills and Elevators. Address: 844 Rush St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








————__, 


REYNIER VAN EvEeRA CompPANy 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Flour—Semolina—Millfeeds 


Los Angeles Office: 364 So. Anderson St. 
T. R. BOTTS, Manager 



































_MILLEO pitty od sevecr 


SUNSHINE. FLOUR, 


Hata’ 








Farco Mitt Company 
Millers of Hard Spring Wheat 
Flour made from the famous 
Red River Valley Wheat. 


FARGO, N. D. 






CavaLiER MILLING Co. 


Can offer typical strong, high 
quality North Dakota flour. 


Write us. CAVALIER ey te co. 
Cavalier, N. 











Grain Cleaners 












F. A. ADAMEK, Manager 
The Rugby Milling Company 
RUGBY, NORTH DAKOTA 
Manufacturers of 


Strong Glutinous Spring Wheat Flour 


Richmond Mfg. Co. 


LOCKPORT, N. Y 


Harry Harper & Company 
INCOME TAX SPECIALISTS 


McKnight Building Munsey Building 
MINNEAPOLIS WASHINGTON,D.C, 


J. K. Howie, Agent, 
20 Flour Exchange, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 




















“SNOW WHITE?” flour, a high quality 
spring patent. 
“PIONEER” Rye flour. 
“PIONEER” Whole Wheat flour. 
Split cars a specialty 
MINOT FLOUR MILL COMPANY 
Minot, North Dakota 








JOHN. E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF EQUIPMENT FOR PRACTICING 
The Alsop Electrical Process 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Your Letterhead 


ENGRAVED 


is like putting 
a new suit of 
clothes on your 
personal repre- 
sentative. 


The 
National Engraving (0. 


306 Sixth Ave.So. Minneapolis 








— 






















Dakota Maid an 
Dakota Pride 


The highest types of 
spring wheat patents. 


State Mill & Elevator 


GRAND FORKS, N. D. 


Here to stay 
and 
here to serve. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 














A. GARNHAM & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 6 ee i Old Corn Exchange 
Crutch ars 
~ LONDON, E. C. 


Cable Address: ‘“Fuaxy,’’ London 


M. STANNARD 


F. T. CoLuins 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, Fenchurch Street 


LONDON, E. C. 3 





Cable Address: ‘“Dorrreacu,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Old Trinity House, Water Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 


LYNDSELL & KENNEDY 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Wall Stand No. 9, Old Corn Exchange 
Office: 39, Great Tower Street 
LONDON, E. C. 


W. M. READ & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR 


5-6 Fowkes Building 
Great Tower Street 
No. 23 Stand, Old Corn Exchange 


LONDON, E. C. 3 





JAMES ALLEN & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 





M. KOSMACK & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Also at Belfast and Dublin 





Cable Address: ““CoventRy,”’ London 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 


8 Water Lane LONDON, E. C. 


Cable Address: ‘‘GyRosr”’ 


Want Second Patents and First Bakers Cable Address: “LYNDSELL,"’ London Telegrams: ‘“THANEHOOD,’’ London Cable Address: ‘‘KosMACK,” Glasgow 
COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. | T*legrarhic Address Gave dares | BARTON, HENDERSON & CO. | FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR AND GRAIN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS RAYMOND-HADLEY- pe hen A. FLOUR MERCHANTS 
LONDON TOOMEY co. 29 Corn Exchange Chambers 67 Hope Street GLASGOW 
FLOUR, OATMEAL, FEED AND Seething Lane LONDON, E. C.3 


C. 1. F. business, much preferred. 


Cable Address: ‘‘"GLENCAIRN,”’ Glasgow 











HARRIS BROS. & CO. 
GRAIN AND FLOUR veo AND 
COMMISSION AGENT 
Always ready to make full tell against 
consignments 
Orrices: THE Bartic, St. Mary AXE 
LONDON, E. C. 


T. S. MEDILL & SONS, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Corn Exchange Chambers 
Seething Lane LONDON, E.C.3 


THE A B C CODE 


In use by various foreign brokers 


Fifth Edition ent with Verbatim 
Supplement . 


For sale at all its saihen and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 





40 Gt. Tower Street, LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘“FEASTANCO,”’ London 


And at Old Corn Exchange, Granary Stand No. 7 


FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 


Offices: 50 Mark Lane, E. C. 3 
LONDON 


Cable Address: ““ALKERS,”’ London 


Telegraphic Address: “Harris,” London Cable Address: “Mxprit," London aren. U. 6. A. 
C. E. FEAST & CO. J. M. & C. M. HAMM WM. McKERROW & CO. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) FORMERLY LIMITED 
FLOUR IMPORTERS WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM LIVERPOOL 


Importers of Low-Grade Flour, 
Millers’ Offal and all 
Feedingstuffs 





THE A B C CODE 


In use by various foreign brokers 
Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement . 20.00 
For sale at all its beanches and by 
Tux NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Minn., U. S.A 


BYRNE, MAHONY & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON DUBLIN 
ABERDEEN AND BELFAST 


Cable Address: ‘““Byrne,’’ Dublin 


WM. HAMILTON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50, Wellington Street GLASGOW 


. Cable Address: “CORNSTALK,” Glasgow 


Established 1874 


S. & A. RUNCIE 


LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF AMERICAN FLOUR 


GLASGOW 
RUNCIE” 


67 Hope Street 
Cable Address: ** 





ANDREW LAW WILLIAM R. Law 


CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
67 Hope Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘CAMELLIA,"’ Glasgow 








W. P. WOOD & CO. 


FLOUR AND WHEAT IMPORTERS 


Fiour for London and Malta 
Wueat for London, Hull, Liverpool 


5 Bury Court, LONDON, E. C. 


Established 35 years Correspondence invited 


SHAW, POLLOCK & CO., LTD. 


FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


BELFAST AND DUBLIN 


Cable: ‘‘PoLLock,” Belfast 


PILLsBuRY,”’ Dublin 


ROSS T. SMYTH & CO., LTD. 


GRAIN AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


LIVERPOOL, LONDON, 


HULL AND GLASGOW 








JOSEPH WILES & SON 


LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
London House, Crutched Friars, E. C. 
Clock Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
LONDON 
Cable Address: “‘MippLINGs,”’ London 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


KOSMACK, STEWART & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


8 Corporation Street, BELFAST 


Cable Address: ‘“FREDKOs,”’ Belfast 








Cable Address: ‘'TRonTOoPRI,’’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
47 Gt. Tower St. LONDON, E. C. 3 


FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CE REAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western U nion 5 Letter Codes 


James Cochrane James McD. Black 


COCHRANE & BLACK 
FLOUR AND CEREAL IMPORTERS 


67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 
And at Leith, Dundee and Aberdeen 


Established 1885 Cable Address: Roma” 


DAVID MALONE 
FLOUR IMPORTER 


10 Westmoreland Street 
DUBLIN, IRELAND 
Cable Address: 
“ALONE,” Dublin 





A. G. BUTTIFANT 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Office: 47 Mark Lane 
LONDON, E. C.3 
Cable Address: “Buttrrant,” London 


Codes: Bentley’s Phrase 
Riverside, 1901 edition | 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
93 Hope St.. GLASGOW 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
12 Virginia St., ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘“‘Px1uip,’’ Dundee 








Established 1871 


WINTER BROS. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


79 Mark Lane, LONDON, E. C. 


Cable Address: “Winter,” London 
Se 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DipLoma,"’ Glasgow 


ARTHUR JAMES & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS 


BRISTOL ENGLAND 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: *‘MARVEL,’’ Glasgow 





WILSON & DUNLOP 
FLOUR IMPORTERS AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
LEITH and GLASGOW 
Also at Aberdeen 


Cable Address: Correspondence solicited 
“FLouR,”’ Leith Advances on consignments 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


GLASGOW 
WaVERLEY”’ 


Corn Exchange Chambers 
Cable Address: “ 





WM. GILCHRIST & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


93 Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Riverside Code 


Cable Address: ““E@mMont”’ 








ARCHD. HAMILTON & SONS 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, 
OATMEAL 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


GLASGOW, C., 2 


Ros.uin,” Glasgow 


67 Hope Street 
Cable Address: “ 








RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION. 


PER COPY, $12.50 


ISSUED IN 1923 


Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., U.S. A. 
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R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


GLASGOW—45 HOPE STREET 


LIVERPOOL—17 BRUNSWICK STREET 


LONDON-—7 LONDON STREET, MARK LANE, E. ©. 


Also at BristoL, SouTHAMPTON, HuLL, BreLFast, DUBLIN and CoRK 


Le 


N. V. HANDELMAATSCHAPPY voorheen 
(Trading Company late) 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
MILLERS' AGENTS anp FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Trade in Germany, 


AMSTERDAM 
Czecho-Slovakia and Austria 


Cable Address: ““HasLENFELD,” Amsterdam 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, LTD. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL AND CEREALS 


LIVERPOOL 


Oable Address: ‘‘De.icutT,’’ Glasgow 


45 Hope Street, GLASGOW, C., 2 
Offices also at DUBLIN, LEITH and BELFastT 


Handel My. v/h OSIECK & CO. 
(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM-ROTTERDAM 
Extensive trade in Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland and Austria 
SPECIALLY REPRESENTED AT HAMBURG 


Sole Agents for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
for Holland, Belgium and Rhine territory 


Cable Address: 
“Osixck,’’ Amsterdam 





G. C. ROBYNS & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cables: 
“FLORAMERIC”’ 


17 Rue des Tanneurs, 


ANTWERP 


GEBROEDERS VREESWIJK 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ““Mzp1um," Utrecht 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


Head Office: AMSTERDAM Established May l1st,1874 Branch Office: ROTTERDAM 


For Holland and Central Europe. Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, SEMOLINA and All 
Other Grain Products, LINSEED CAKES, OILS, FATS, PURE LARD 
Exporters of BEANS, PEAS, SEED, LINSEED OIL 


Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank, Amsterdam 





P. MEURS PZ. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘‘MEURSMEEL” 
Codes: Riverside 1901, A B OC 5th Edition 


W. P. VAN DRIEL & ZONEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


AMERSFOORT 
HOLLAND 


Solicit first-class Mill Connections 


N. V.: M. WITSENBURG JR., Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
IMPORTERS AND BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF CEREALS 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND, cable address: ““WirsuRG" 
NEW YORK, U.S. A., cable address: ‘“WiTBuRG" 


Established 1868 


Reference: Twentsche Bank, 
Amsterdam 





J. TAS EZN 
Established 1868 AMSTERDAM 
IMPORTER OF FLOUR AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS OF ALL KINDS 
Desires offers on large quantities of first and 
second clears from American and 
Canadian mills 
Cable Address: ‘'Tass1ANo” 


HELSINGFORS 
WALD. TEFKE #ELSINGFO 
GRAIN AND FLOUR AGENT 
Connected with the trade since 1902. Est. 1918 


Desires to represent: 
Grain Exporters and first class mills in 
Rolled Oats and Feedingstuffs 


Cables: ‘‘WALDTEFKE” 


M. JocHeMs AZOOoN JACQUES LUCHSINGER 


N. V. Continental Millers’ Agency 
JOCHEMS & LUCHSINGER 
MILLERS’ AGENTS 


Cable Address: ‘“ELF1Inr,’’ Amsterdam 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


AMSTERDAM 





NIEVAK 


Dutch Buying and Selling Agency for the 
Dutch Wholesale Dealers’ Association 
Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, 
SEMOLINA (wheat and corn) 

CORN FLOUR and RICE 

Cable Address: Singel 72, 
“NIEVAE' AMSTERDAM 


SUOMEN VALTAMERENTAKAINEN 
KAUPPA OY 
(The Finnish Transoceanic Trading Co., Ltd.) 
GRAIN AND FLOUR AGENTS 
HELSINKI, FINLAND 


We bring you in touch with all first class 
. buyers in Finland 
Cables: ““FINNISHTRADE”’ 


CARDOZO & BOEKMAN’S HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ 


AMSTERDAM-—Exchange Building 
CARDOZO & BOEKMAN A. G., HAMBURG—Hohe Bleichen 5/7 


MILLERS’ AGENTS AND IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREAL PRODUCTS, FEEDSTUFFS, 
POTATO FLOUR, STARCHES, DEXTRINES, GUMS, GLUCOSE, GRAPE SUGAR 


Cable Address for both offices: ““CARMIBOEK” 





N. V. K. HOFMAN’S 
Agentuur en Commissiehandel 
FLOUR AGENTS 


Beurs Kamer 23 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Wheat Flour, Rolled Oats, Grains, Rice 


Cable Address: ‘‘HorKo” 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley's, ABC 5th, 6th 


ERNST WENDT 
AGENT FOR FLOUR AND GRAIN 
HELSINGFORS, FINLAND 
Desires connections with first class mills 
making SEMOLINA 
Correspondence invited 
Cable Address: ““ERNSTWENDT” 





Mathieu Luchsinger 


LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR OF ALL KINDS, ROLLED Oats, SEMOLINA AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Special facilities for making sales to Germany, Danzig and Czecho-Slovakia 
Bankers: Nederlandsch Indische E pto Maatschappij Cable Address: “Matiucu” 








HANDELSVEREENIGING 
LE GUE & BOLLE 
FLOUR AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 

ROTTERDAM 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Legué,"’ Rotterdam 


M. DIZENGOFF 
JAFFA, JERUSALEM, BEIRUT 


General agent for Palestine and Syria for 
MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY, 
LTD., New York, wishes to start connec- 
tions with a rye flour mill. 


N. V. Handelmaatschappij v/h GRIPPELING & VERKLEY 


IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 


Cable Address: ‘‘BisGrip,’’ Amsterdam 
All codes used 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 
Sole Agents of Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis 


AMSTERDAM 








N.V. Gelber’s Handelmaatschappij 
ROTTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Exporters to Germany and Ozecho-Slovakia 
Solicit offers from Canadian and Kansas Mills 
Buyers for own account only 


Cable Address: “GELBER,” Rotterdam 





BE, W. BOUWMAN 0. L. KIRCHHEINER 


E. & W. BOUWMAN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ESTABLISHED 1833 ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: ‘‘Bouwman,”’ Rotterdam 





N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
Industrie en Handelmaatschappij 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Biggest buyer for central Europe on own account 

Guaranteed payment of documents 
References: Twentsche Bank, Rotterdam 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 


L. DUNBAR 
Successor to W. Dunbar Established 1893 
FLOUR BROKER 
Alexandra Building, HONGKONG, 


Codes: Bentley’s, A B OC 5th and 6th 
Cable Address: ‘‘DuNBAR,"’ Hongkong 


TRADING COMPANY STOLP & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
Cable Address: ““CLz0" 


Importers of all kinds of Feedingstuffs. Exporters of Beans, etc. 
Prominent Exporters of American Wheat Flours to Germany and Ozecho-Slovakia 


AMSTERDAM 





G. N. ASSIMACOPOULOS & CO. 
AGENTS FOR FLOUR AND GRAIN 
PIRZUS, GREECE 


Desire connections with first class mills 
and grain concerns 


Correspondence invited 
Cable Address: “AGNAS” 





ALFRED RABL 
MILLERS’ AGENT 


Hybernska 9, 
Prague 2, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Solicits accounts of first-class mills 


Cable Address: “ALRABL PRAG” 


HATENBOER & VERHOEFF 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, ROLLED OATS AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Postbox 122, ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: 'StRENE" 
References: Incasso Bank, Rotterdam; Guaranty Trust Co., New York 





N. V. ‘*‘VWEEMESTA”’ 


OILCAKE, BRAN, BREWERS’ GRAINS, BEET PULP, MEAT MEAL, SULPHATE OF 
AMMONIA, NITRATE OF SODA AND ALL OTHER KINDS OF 
FEEDINGSTUFFS AND FERTILIZERS 


Cable Address: ““VEEMESTA” ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 





N. V. DONSZELMANN & CO.'S GRAAN 
& GRAANPRODUCTEN MAATSCHAPPIJ 
ROTTERDAM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, GRAIN, CORN 
PRODUCTS AND FEED 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Maatschappij 
Agency, Rotterdam 
Cable Address: “SEMOLINA”’ 


Established 1861 


VIUDA DE E. SERFATY 
GIBRALTAR 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp PRODUCE AGENT 
for Gibraltar, Spain, Morocco and 
Mediterranean Ports 


Cable Address: ““Srrraty,”’ Gibraltar 





Codes: Riverside, A B OC 5th and 6th Edition 





LEDEBOER & VAN WALBEEK 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: “Inrrrzst,” Rotterdam 
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Established 1895 O O MADSEN Established 1858 Cable Address: “Baurica"’ 
IMPORTER OF WHEAT FLOURS, SEMOLINAS, RYE FLOURS, GUSTAV KRUGER 
ROLLED OATS, CORN PRODUCTS, FEEDINGSTUFFS AND PROVISIONS HAMBURG 24 
of all kinds to Scandinavia and the Baltic 
PENHAGEN, DENMARK WANTS TO GET IN TOUCH WITH MILLERS AND EXPORTERS OF FEEDINGSTUFFS 
co ’ 
Cable Address: ““OTTOMADSEN” Samples and offers solicited ESPECIALLY HOMINY FEED 
RUD. MADSEN CHR. ANGELL -RIMPAU & co. 
Established 1876 
IMPORTER AND MILLERS’ AGENT CHRISTIAN ANGELL CaRL ANGELL Sandthorquai 2, HAMBURG 14 
OF FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, BJARNE ANGELL AXEL ANGELL aad . . 
AND CORN PRODUCTS FLOUR COMMISSION AGENTS IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED 
OSLO, NORWAY Desire Agents for the sale of their RYE FLOURS—patents, 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN low grades and feeding flours 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Ruma”’ COPENHAGEN, DENMARK Cable Address: “RIMPAU” 
JORGEN BRUUN BALTIC COMPANY S. JUERGENS & CO.,LTD. GUSTAV B. THOMAS 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED COPENHAGEN OSLO MILLERS’ AGENT HAMBURG 
ARHUS end COPENHAGEN HELSINGFORS IMPORTER OF FLOURS AND 
A HU; DENMARK FLOUR and ROLLED OATS OSLO, NORWAY FEEDINGSTUFFS for Germany, Danzig and 
Pa - all Central European Countries 
Cable Address: ORNMOD” Cable Address: Head Office: Desires connections with American Cable Add Cod 
3 ne: y. SS: s: Riverside 1910 
Head Office: AARHUS “GLADIATOR” COPENHAGEN and Canadian Mills Wit omamnesan” — ste - 
F. V. HARTZ LOKEN & CO. A/S GEORG PETERSEN Established 1864 
FLOUR AND GRAIN AGENT 
youn Acar Ratabitshed 1271 osto | pnp fLOUR AND GRAIN AGENT © | PAUL SAUERLANDT NACHFG. 
a a References: Over 30 years’ experience in the trade BERLIN—CHARLOTTENBURG 2 
Cable Address: “COLONHART . Y : : 
The National City Bank of New York, New York Cable Address: “GEORGE,” Oslo Seeks a Canadian “~ account 
13 Nerre Farimagsgade Hambros Bank, Ltd., Old Broad St., London References: I Pl oa Macagences ect ted 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 4@ Plata Bran and Pollards 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK Midland Bank, Ltd., 5 Princess St., London The Northwestern Miller, London Cable Address: ‘‘PROFITABLE,”’ Berlin 
TROELS FODE THE A BC CODE THOR SIGGERUD RIVERSIDE CODE 
MILLERS’ AGENT anp FLOUR In use by various foreign brokers OSLO, NORWAY FIVE LETTER REVISION 
IMPORTER Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim DESIRES SOLE AGENCIES FOR MILLS Siusteee > 
ROLLED Oats, GRAIN Propvucts, FEED is ye pone _ .00 - AND GRAIN EXPORTERS Discount for quantities 
or sale at all its branches and by . ‘ < 
References: Northwestern Miller For sale by all its branches and b 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK Tur NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, Den Norske Creditbank, Oslo Tue NORTHWESTERN MILL ER, Minneapolis, 
Cable Address: “TROFO” Minn., U.S. A. ‘ Cable Address: “TorsIG, OsLo” . Minn., U.S 
SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN Betablished 1600 HENRIK HAFSTAD 
(ANTON SORENSEN) FLOUR GRAIN FEED NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK OSLO, NORWAY OLAV BELSHEIM, Proprietor IMPORTING 
MILL re FLOUR Cable Address: “Fronsnt,” FLOUR SPECIALISTS AGENCY 
e aan Agents in All Principal Cities: OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “FLOURIMPORT Denmark, Finland, Norway and Sweden Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “MoBIL” BERGEN, NORWAY 
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sew asxorrenneer | ft REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Pereign connections deed OF PORTO RICO, U.S.A. 


Cable address: ‘‘Srrmm” 








for the | 
“Exact Weight” Villar & Company, Inc. Jose A. Secola & Co. a mining Bde 





Flour Mill Representatives Commission Merchants in bie 
Seales Importers and Exporters Flour, Corn Meal, Rice, Oats, | Sas. Co. 
P.O. Box 201 SAN JUAN, P. R. coy oe OS oes : ngraving 
Eighty per cent of millers in this Cable Address: ‘VILLARINC” CableAddress: ‘‘ASECOLA’’ SANJUAN P.R, bat J Tt SOs 2% St. minneapoli 








country use them because their | en 
simplified accuracy qualifies any 




















class of labor to get the last pos- 
sible package from bulk weight in > nf Ms 
fast woighing. Mipa’s TRADE Mark & Store Flour in Transit | JERNST & ERNST 
: PaTENT BUREAU meg ACCOUNTANTS Ano AUDITORS 
The Smith Scale Co. 537 South Dearborn Street All Buildings Strictly Modern, Clean & Dry SYSTEM SERVICE 
Main Office and Factory CHICAGO apacity over Jarloads OFFICES IN MINNEAPOLIS, KANSAS CITY, 
CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES ame , ST. LOUIS, DA aANo 
COLUMBUS, OREO Trade Marks, Copyrights and Patents CHICAGO KANSAS CITY seepenty-e10E STHER IES 











DESIGNED AND Buitt By 


THE BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


PIONEERS IN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF 


CAIRE “PROOF -SUILL ‘BUILDINGS 
and GRAIN GLEVATORS 





OFFICES 
IDENT. TERMINAL mS) Fiour Excuance, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


LOCATED. AT DULUTH 





Lyceum Bipc., DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
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(po. “There Is 
No Substitute 


for Quality’’ 











BAY STATE MILLING Go. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT 
& RYE FLOUR 


WINONA - MINNESOTA 





DAILY CAPACITY 
4000 BBLS. WHEAT 500 BBLS. RYE 








“Madelia’s Super! ative ‘Ethan Allen 


The Ideal Flour 


Strong—Well Milled—Bakers Patent Fancy Minnesota 


Patent 
Guaranteed to Satisfy Strong 


Uniform 
Reliable 


ATKINSON MILLING C0. ~~ staat ation. ~— NORTHLAND MILLING CO. Wells Flour Mills 


Daily Capacity 


be ‘ vty Ay = > A %! 4 P 1,200 Barrels Flour Exchange MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


SPECIAL FLOUR 


io WING, MINN. 7 


RED WING MILLING CO. jie. 




















WELLS, MINN. 

















7 


| 
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A Quality Flour 
for Every Need 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


Short Patent 


GOLD COIN 


Standard Patent 


PURE SILVER RYE FLOURS 


Very Fancy Clear Pure and Blended 


WHOLE WHEAT FLOURS 


All Granulations 


RYE GRAHAM 
WHEAT GRAHAM 








Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrels 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL Co. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
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Minnesota Flours 


have a reputation 
for quality— 


“BIG 
JO 


has made them 
famous. 


Wabasha Roller Mill Co. 
Wabasha, Minn., U. S. A. 


J.G. LAWRENCE, President 
W.B. Wxss, Vice-President and Manager 















Always Ace High 








CHRISTIAN MILLS 
Datchless Quality Flours 


Semolinas and ‘Ryes 














MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Capacity, 1,200 Barrels Spring 
1,000 Barrels Durum 
250 Barrels Rye Cable Address: “CHRISMILLS” 





Ge FLOUR with 
The Vim and Pep left in, and 
The Doubt and Trouble left out. 


Tennant ¢& Hoyt Co. 


LAKE CITY, MINN. 








Brokerage Connections Wanted in all Markets 


Wire for Samples and Prices 


CROWN MILLING COMPANY 


Chamber of Commerce MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


















(5 AiCF LAIN ... 00» 01201 Porc 


meets the approval of good bakers 
who are always striving to improve 
their product. Bread made from 
it has volume, bloom and flavor— 
the three elements that go to make 
the ideal loaf. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING ” MINNESOTA 


















W: MAY NOT have the largest mill 
in the world, but when it comes to 


quality, uniformity, and having the best 
interests of our customers at heart, we will 
not acknowledge a superior. When next 
in the market, send in a trial order for 


Komo or Pacemaker 


and know what real satisfaction is. 


SAINT PAUL MILLING COMPANY 


SAINT PAUL MINNESOTA 








— 
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Qu Q lity so dependable and 


uniform that price 
is a secondary consideration. This is 
the main reason for the constantly in- 
creasing popularity of 








Miss Minneapolis 


The Superlative 
pring Wheat Short Patent 


Chicago Branch Office: York B hO : 
MINNEAPOLIS LARABEE FLOUR CO. ~_ ee 
307 N. Michigan Ave. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 











ccrittr, 
“a 


Mother Hubbard 


FLOUR 


47 da tek OA LD Tee A EERE RANE RAR REDO RR ASAIACAIACAIA.GIA;A ROR ACAIBIR AS RTRTRA ASASR R AORSACRIRGA 7 
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“Worth the Difference 






ack 
Guten 





sinre 1872 
(annonValley Milling (6. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
OPERATING MODERN WATERPOWER MILLS 






HUBBARD 
MILLING 
COMPANY 

















Mankato, Minn. 
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White Swan Flour 


The standard 
that others 
strive toreach 


SPRINGFIELD Miturna Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MINNESOTA 


F. A. Rvuenrrz, President J. A. Rrecx, Secretary-Treasurer 


ee 


“Cflours of Quality Only” 


GOLD MINE 
KING’S BEST 
KING’S GOLD 


Our Contribution to Better Baking 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS 
HIGH GRADE 

DURUM WHEAT 
SEMOLINAY 


MINNEAPOLIS ~ St: PAUL 
MINNESOTA 











Empire Milling 
Minneapolis Co. Minnesota 
Millers of High Grade Flour 








ee 


Established 1881 


Globe Flour Mills Co. 


PERHAM, MINN. 
Daily Capacity, 500 Barrels 








High 
“Cenus Bit= 


BALDWIN FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 














“PRIDE 0f MINNEsoTA” 
Fancy Short Patent 


NORTHWESTERN MILLING CO. 


General Offices: 814 Chamber of Commerce 
Mills at INNEAPOLIS, 
Little Falls, Minn. MINN. 











Osakis Milling Company 


HARD SPRING 
WHEAT FLOUR 


OSAKIS, MINN. 








f 


bt $ Five Letter 
Riverside Code “Revision 
Issued in 1923 Per Copy, $12.50 
Discount for Quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Minneapolis, Minn., U.S.A. 





— 











THE HiGHEst PrRicep FLourR IN AMERICA AND WortTtH ALL IT Costs 


Ning Midas Ylour 


Carries the assurance of success to the baker striving 
to materialize his ideal in the quality of his product. 


KING MIDAS MILL CO. 





-- 


MINNEAPOLIS 


| 
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a, 


FOUR 
Good Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 





DuLutTH UNIVERSAL 
PripE oF DuLUTH 
Du.utH RELIABLE 


APEX 


Extra Fancy Clear 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 








HIGHEST GRADES OF 
HARD WHEAT FLOURS 
“New Gold” sranas “Marquis” 


Correspondence Solicited 
MORRIS CITY MILLS 
MORRIS, MINNESOTA 








GREENLEAF 


“A SHADE BETTER”’ 
The Greenleaf Milling Co. 


22 Chamber of Commerce 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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New Ulm Roller 
Mill Company 


RED JACKET 
PATENT 


COMPASS WHITE 
RYE 


NEW ULM MINNESOTA 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








Durum Wheat Semolina 


Great Northern Flour Mfg. Co. 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. 











F820 oP gee ee ee oe had 
— f 1E AR 
a) eM 


Ciew Liaw BP AAS 


se wz rr * a” 
{ ey Me BES ‘ 
- QUALITY FLOURS- 


ENNISON CO 








Golden Palace Flour 


Eastern Connections Wanted 


L. G. Campsett Miturme Co. 


Blooming Prairie, Minn. 











Red River Milling Company 
“No.A1” 


Highest Quality 
Hard 


“ ” 
CERES Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
Misha? Quality used exclusively 


Spring Wheat 
Fi 


ar 
Spring Wheat 
jour Flour 


Daily Capacity 1,000 Barrels 
FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 





Ask for Samples and Prices. 


MONARCH FLOUR MILLS CO. 
High Quality Spring Wheat Flours 


General Omics: merce, MINNEAPOLIS 














SEMOLINA and DURUM FLOURS 
Chat Will Satisfy the Most Critical 


Ask for Samples 


| COMMANDER MILLING CO., MINNEAPOLIS 


EXCELSIOR MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


EMPIRE HIGH GRADE SEMOLINAS STERLING 


Fancy Short Patent and RYES Best Bakers’ Patent 














ROBINHOOD and MYSTIC FLOUR 


MYSTIC MILLS 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


CORN PRODUCTS 
DEGERMINATED AND KILN DRIED 
(MEAL, FLOUR AND GRITS) 





a 


THE WEAVER COMPANY 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Northwestern Novadel Process Corporation 
Agents for Bodmer’s Old Reliable Bolting Cloth 
Tyler’s Wire Cloth 


Flour Exchange MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














The Central Minn. Power & Milling Co, SAUK CENTER 
Daily Capacity, 300 Barrels Spring Wheat Flour MINNESOTA 














fssmueller 


Peerless 


Ground Cut Roll Finish 


For Complete Information Write 
ESSMUELLER MILL FURNISHING CO., St. Louis, Mo. 








ne 


Reduces Stock Easier 
—10 to 15 Degrees Cooler 
— Using Less Power 

—20 to 25% 

More Grinding Capacity 


—Facts! 














SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


The Northwestern Miller, in United States and 
all other countries taking domestic postal 
rate, $2.00 per year (52 issues, including 
bakery numbers) ; $4.00 per year elsewhere, 


The Northwestern Miller and American Baker 
(pubsished on the fourth Wednesday of each 
month) ,$1.00 per year in United States and 
all other countries taking domestic postal 
rate ; $1.25 per year elsewhere. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
EUROPEAN—C. F. G. Raikes 
59 Mark Lane, London, E. 0. 3, England 


CANADA-—A. H. Bailey, 
1001 Lumsden Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 


EASTERN—Walter Quackenbush, 
23 Beaver Street, New York 


CHICAGO—Arthur 8S. Purves 
166 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 


SOUTHWEST— Robert E. Sterling, 
614 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 


CENTRAL STATES—W. H. Wiggin, 
543-545 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio 


PACIFIC COAST—W. C. Tiffany, 
649 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 


ST. LOUIS—W. G. Martin, Jr., 
215 Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 


Che-Northwestern-Miller 


Published Weekly by 
THE MILLER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Main Office—118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 
Cable Address: ‘““PALMKING, MINNEAPOLIS” 
H. J. Parrriner, President and 


Treasurer 
W. C. Nicuots, Vice President 


Rosert E. Srerume, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors 
Rosert T. Beatty, Secretary 


Single Copies Ten Cents. 


Entered at the Post Office at Minneapolis, Minn., 
as mail matter of the second class. 


Directors—The Officers and A. H. Barrey, C. F. G. Rarxes, WaLTerR QuACKENBUSH 


Copyright, 1927, by The Miller Publishing Co, 
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General Baking Co., New York, N. Y.... 574 


Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


566 


iat idle ae INDEX of ADVERTISERS 


Adams, C. V., Lancaster, Pa... 
Advertiser’s Manufacturing Co., 
Aetna Mills, Wellington, Kansas 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Calgary, 
Alberta, Can. .. eoccccccccrece 
Allen, James, & Co., Belfast, Ireland... 
Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy, Ohio 
Allis-Chalmers — Co., 
Wis. cece 
American Bakers ” Machinery Co., 
Louis, Mo. ° 
American Bakery Materials. Co., * Menom- 
onie, Wis. 
American Dry Milk Institute, Chicago. . 
American Flour Corporation, New York. 
American Maid Flour Mills, Houston, 
Texas . 
American ‘Telephone & Telegraph Co.. 
Ames Harris Neville Co., Portland, Ore.. 
Angell, Chr., Oslo, Norway. evecesececee 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Annan-Burg Grain & Milling Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. ° 
Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield, Ohio. 
Apple, Harry B., Columbus, Ohio...... 
Areese Co., New York, N. ¥ 
Arkell & Smiths, Canajoharie, N. ¥ 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 
Assimacopoulos, G. N., & Co., Pirsus, 
Greece .... rrrrrr ry eevee 
Atkinson Milling “Co., Minneapolis. eeoee 
Attica Mills, Attica, Kansas ee 
Austin, Coward & Co., Minneapolis...... 


Ripon, 


ee eeeeee 


Milwaukee, 
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- 521 


- 507 


Avery, W. & T., Ltd., Birmingham, Eng. 5 


Aviston Milling Co., Aviston, Ill 


B 


Baker Perkins Co., Inc., Saginaw, Mich.. 
Baldwin Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Ballantine, P., & Sons, Newark, N. J.... 
Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark... 
Baltis, Alexander, Abo, Finland 

Bang, Flemming, Copenhagen, Denmark 
Barnes-Ames Co., Duluth, Minn... 
Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis 
Barr Shipping Corporation, New York. 


eeeeee 


Barton, Henderson & Co., London, Eng.. 5 


Baur Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo 
Baxter, A. E., Eng. Co., Buffalo, N. Y... 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.... 
Bell, Samuel, & Sons, Philadelphia 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, St. 
Lowla, O06. wccccccccces 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Winnipeg, Man.. 
Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Milling Co., 
St. Louis, Mo, . ee 
Bertley Co., The, Chicago, Il 
Big Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Birkett Mills, The, Penn Yan, N. Y¥ 
Bjornstad & Johannessen, Oslo, Norway. 
Black Bros. Flour Mills, Beatrice, Neb.. 
Blackburn Milling Co., Omaha, Neb..... 
Blaine-Mackay-Lee Co., North East, Pa. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas.... 
Blaisdell Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 
Blish Milling Co., Seymour, Ind.. 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis, 
Bogert & Greenbank, New York, N. Y... 
Bour, J. M., Toledo, Ohio 
Bouwman, BE. & W., Rotterdam, Holland 
Bowen Flour Mills Co., Independence, 
Kansas ......... ° erry 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co., 
PONCE, HANGAS 2. .cccccccccccccccccecs 
Bravo, Alejandro, Jr., Mayaguez, Porto 
Rico ° eevcceccce 
Brey & Sharpless, ‘Philadeiphia, Pa 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Brown, A. H., & Bros., Boston, Mass.... 
Browne, W. B., & Co., Toronto, Can.... 
Bruce & Wilson, Glasgow, Scotland..... 
Bruun, Jorgen, Aarhus, Denmark....... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio... 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co.... 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld, Amsterdam...... 
Burke, William T., New York, N. Y..... 
Bushnell-Dahlquist Press, Minneapolis. . 
Buttifant, A. G., London, England 
Byrne, Mahony & Co., Dublin, Ireland.. 


Cc 


Caesar, F. V., Minneapolis.............. 
Cain Bros. Milling Co., The, Leaven- 
worth, Kansas .........cccceccccscece 
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Calcyanide Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Cameron, John F., & Co., ondenees 
Scotland ......+++5- ee 

Campbell Baking Co., Kansas City, oY 
Campbell, L. G., awe Co., Blooming 
Prairie, Minn. 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., ” Montreal, 
ronto, Winnipeg 
Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, 
Ltd., Winnipeg, Canada......... 
Canadian Flour Exp. Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
Canadian Mill & El. Co., El Reno, Okla.. 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Cardozo & Boekman, Amsterdam, Hol- 
land 
Cargill Commission Co., Minneapolis.... 
Carpenter, L. F., Co., Minneapolis...... 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Glasgow, Scotland 
Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minneapolis... 
Cascade (Mont.) Milling & Elevator Co.. 
Cavalier Milling Co., Cavalier, N. D.... 
Centennial Mill Co., Seattle, Wash 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Central Kansas Mig. Co., Lyons, Kansas. 
Central Minnesota Power & Milling Co., 
Sauk Center, Minn. 
Century Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. . 
Challenger, Edgar O., New York, N. Y.. 
Chambers-Mackay Co., Minneapolis..... 
Chapin & Co., Chicago, Ill 
Chase Bag Co., New York, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Memphis.... 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich 
Cherry, 8S. J., & Sons, Ltd., Toronto..... 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla. 
Christian Mills, Minneapolis 
Christopher, B. C., & Co., Kansas a 
Mo. 
Chubb & Son, ‘New York, N. Y 
Clark, Edward F., New York, N. Y. 
Coats & Burchard Co., Chicago, IIl 
Cochrane & Black, Glasgow, Scotland... 
Cohen, Felix, Rotterdam, Holland... 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill 
Cole, H. C., Milling Co., Chester, Ill..... 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York 
Collins Flour Mills, Pendleton, Oregon.. 
Columbia River Mig. Co., Wilbur, Wash. 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, Ill 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis 508, 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich... 
Consodine, J. C., Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas .... 
Continental Milling Co., Baltimore, Md.. 
Cooperatieve Groothandelsvereeniging, 
Rotterdam, Holland 
Copeland Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont. 
Corn Products Refining Co., New York.. 
Cornelius Mill Furnishing Co., St. Louis. 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, Eng. 
Cowan, Wm., & Co., Chicago, Ill 
Cowing & Roberts, New York, N. Y¥ 
Cox, Charles M., Co., Boston, Mass. 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ... 
Crawford & Law, Glecgow, Scotland. 
Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis 
Crescent Flour Mills, Denver, Colo... 
Croarkin, P. P., & Son, Chicago, IIl..... 
Crooks Terminal Warehouses, Chicago.. 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn.. 
Crown Milling Co., Minneapolis 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon 
Cunard and Anchor Lines, New York... 
Cuyamel Fruit Co., New Orleans, La.... 


To- 
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Dahl, Ernest G., Chicago, Ill 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. ..cccccccccces 

Davison, C. C., oe Corp., Geneva, 
Daweek-Davis Co., Inc., Boston, Mass.. 
Day, J. H., Co., Cincinnati, Ohio........ 
De Boer, W., & Co., Hamburg, Germany. 
Decatur Milling Co., Decatur, Ill........ 
Dempster, Peterson & Co., Glasgow..... 


Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 
U. S. A., Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo.. 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, 
Mich. cccccccccccccccccscccccccccccce 
Dilworth, C. W., Chicago, Ill............ 
Dizengoff, M., Jaffa, Palestine..... 
Dodge City (Kansas) Flour Mills.. 
Domestic Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal... 
Donahue-Stratton Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Dénszelmann & Co., Rotterdam, Holland 
Doughnut Machine Corp., New York.... 
Dreyer Commission Co., St. Louis, Mo... 
Dudman & Co., New York, N. Y.. 
Duhrkop Oven Co., New York, N. Y..... 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., Duluth.... 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth, 
MIMR. ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccee'’s 
Dunbar, L., & Co., Hongkong, China.... 
Dunlop Mills, Richmond, Va............+ 


E 


Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn... 
Ebeling, John H., Milling Co., Green 
My. WHEN. 660:006-00065.0000006500660608 
Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Eckhart, John W., & Co., Chicago, Ill... 
Edwardsen, Peter J., New York, N. Y... 
Eggers Flour Mill Co., Pacific, Mo....... 
El Reno Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla. .. eccccce 
Empire Flour Mills, Lta., “st. “Thomas, 
OMt. coccccoce Re eocccces 
Empire Milling Co. .» Minneapolis. . Pe 
Emrit Trading Corporation, New York. ° 
Enid Milling Co., Enid, Okla............ 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas.. 
Equity Co-operative Exchange, St. Paul, 
Minn. eeeccccces 
Ernst & Ernst, Minneapolis. Ceeccecoccce 
Essmueller Mill Furnishing Co., St. 
ee ere eoccccce 
Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind. eee 
Excelsior Flour Mills, Kansas City, Mo.. 
Excelsior Milling Co., Minneapolis...... 


eeeeeee eeeee eeeeeee 
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Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago........ 
Fairchild Milling Co., Cleveland, Ohio... 
Fargo Mill Co., Fargo, N. D.........e00- 
Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland...... 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 
Federal Mill & Elevator Co., Inc., Lock- 
Oe a ae ene 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 
Finnish Transoceanic Trading Co., Ltd., 
Ce, WOE” aoe ucdedadvccececcs 
Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis..... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Fleischmann Co., New York, N. Y...... 
Flinkenberg, O/Y, & Leonhard A/B, 
BEOUPOOOER, WIRING oi ccccvccccecces 
Florelius & Ulsteen, Oslo, Norway...... 
Fode, Troels, Copenhagen, Denmark.... 
Fraser Co., Milwaukee, Wis............. 
Freeman-Gross Engraving Co., Minne- 
GUD .0.0:0:608'0 i60 £05.686040 545066006006 
Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., Minne- 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Dal- 
las, New York, New Orleans, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis ...... 
Fumigators Engineering Co., Inc., Min- 
neapolis . 


Gallatin Valley Mig. Co., Belgrade, Mont. 
Galt Flour Mills, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.... 
Garnham, A., & Co., London, England.. 
Gelber’s Handelmaatsch ij (N. v.), 
Rotterdam, Holland .........sseeseees 
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General Commission Co., Kansas City... 57] 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 

NM. YQ. ccccee ° 
General Flour Co., Baltimore, Md 
George, S., Co., Wellsburg, W. Va 
Gilchrist, wm., & Co., Glasgow, Scotland 577 
Gilster Milling Co., Steeleville, Ill 
Glasgow (Mont.) Flour Mill Co 
Globe Flour Mills Co., Perham, Minn.... 584 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis. 
Globe Mills, Los Angeles, Cal 
Godfrey, J. V. & A. W., Boston, Mass.... 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas.. 5¢ 
Goldie, The James, Co., Ltd., Toronto... 
Gooch Mig. & Elev. Co., Lincoln, Neb... 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis 
Goodman, A. Laird, Detroit, Mich 
Gordon, Harry R., Co., Inc., New York.. 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen, Ind 
Graham Bros., Detroit, Mich 
Graham, Don C., Kansas City, Mo 
Great Lakes Transit em But- 


Great Northern Flour | Mtg. Co., 
Cloud, Minn. ....... 585 
Great West Mill & Elevator Co., Ama- 
rillo, Texas ......... 
Green & Gowlett, London, England 
Greenleaf Milling Co., Minneapolis 
Grippeling & Verkley, Amsterdam 
Gulbranson & Thomle, Oslo, Norway.... 
Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio 


H 


Habel, Armbruster & Larson, Chicago... 
Haffenberg, James, New York 
Hafstad, Henrik, Bergen, Norway 
Halboth-Coans Co., New York, N. Y.... 
Hall Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo 
Hallet & Carey Co., Minneapolis 
Halstead Milling & Elevator Co., New- 
ton, Kansas 
Ham, Frank B., & Co., Ltd., Toronto... 
Hamilton, Archibald, & Sons, Glasgow.. 577 
Hamilton, Wm., & Co., Glasgow 7 
Hamilton, Wm., & Son, Caledonia, N. Y. 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England. 577 
Hannon, Harry J., Buffalo, N. Y d 
Hanover Star Mlg. Co., Germantown, IIl. 527 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio 
Harding, W. T., Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Harper, Harry, & Co., Minneapolis 
Harris Bros. & Co., London, England.. 
Harris, Hugh, Co., St. Louis, Mo 
Hartig, W. O., Electric Co., Minneapolis. 524 
Hartz, F. V., Copenhagen, Denmark.... 579 
Haslam, Bernard, London, England 
Hatenboer & Verhoeff, Rotterdam 
Hays City (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Hayward & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Mig. Co., New York 
Hezel Milling Co., East St. Louis, Ill.. 
Highland Milling Co., Highland, Ill 
Hiltunen, W. J., Helsingfors, Finland... . 
Hofman, K., Amsterdam, Holland 578 
Holland-America Line, New York, Chi- 
cago and San Francisco bon 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City.- 
Holland Food Corporation, New York.. 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa 
Howard Wheat & Flour Testing a 
oratory, Minneapolis . 
Hoyland Flour Mills Co., Kansas City-- 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn... 
Hubbard Oven Co., Chicago, Ill 
Huegely Milling Co., Nashville, Ill 7 
Hunter Milling Co., ‘Wellington, Kansas. 56 
Hunter-Robinson Milling & Grain Co 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach, M 
Hvistendahl, W., & Co., Oslo, Norway. 


I 


Igleheart Bros., Evansville, Ind 

Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo.. 

Imperial Flour Mills Co., Harper, Kan- 567 
Tee 

Industrial Appliance Ce., “Chicago, Ill. 

Interior Flour Mills Co., Kansas city, 
MO. ccccccccvecs 

International Acceptance 
New York, N. Y.....-. 

International Mercantile Marine Co, 522 
New York, N. Y.....- nsereey 

International Milling Co., “ieimneapole : 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas city. 5 
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, Axel, Copenhagen, Denmark.. 
se, Frank, Milling Co., Danville (P. 
©, Astico), Wis. .-++-++++e+ees 
James, Arthur, & Co., Bristol, England. 
Janss, Albert F., New York, N. Y....+++ 
Jennison, W. J.. Co., Minneapolis....... 
Jewell, L. R., Kansas City, MO... ccccce ee 
Jochems & Luchsinger, Amsterdam..... 
Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 
Johnson, W. S., & Co., Chicago, Ill...... 
Jones, F. O., Little Rock, Ark........++ 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 
gas City, MO. wseeceececceresrereecess 
Jorgensen, A. C., & Co., Copenhagen.... 
Joseph, I. 8S. Co., Inc., Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, Mo. ...+eseecerecervees 
Judith Milling Co., Hobson, Mont....... 
Juergens, 8., & Co., Ltd., Oslo, Norway. 


K 


Kalamazoo (Mich.) Veg. Parchment Co.. 
Kansas Mill & Elevator Co., Arkansas 

City, Kansas weseeeeersceeesercceeces 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Kell Mill & Elevator Co., Vernon, Texas 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Tih. ccccccccce 
Kelly, Wm., Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kennedy, John, Toronto, Canada....... 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., New York... 
Keystone Milling Co., Larned, Kansas... 
Keystone Warehouse Co., Buffalo, N. Y.. 
Kilthau, Raymond F., New York, N. Y¥.. 
King Bros. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa..... 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis 
King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis....... 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Can........ 
Kjaer & Sand, Copenhagen, Denmark.. 
Kleinsteuber, H. W., Milwaukee, Wis.... 
Klemetsen, H. R., Oslo, Norway.......- 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc., New 

York, N. Y.weeeeeeseeeee 
Knollenberg Milling Co., Quincy, Ill..... 
Koerner, John EB., & Co., New Orleans.. 
Koper, Henry, & Co., New York, N. Y... 
Kosmack, M., & Co., Glasgow, Scotland. 
Kosmack, Stewart & Co., Belfast, Ire- 

Wand ..cccccccccccceccccecs 
Krause & Franco, New York, N. Y.....- 
Krieg, John F., Nashville, Tenn.......+- 
Kroepelien, T., Bergen, Norway.......++- 
Kriger, Gustav, Hamburg, Germany.... 


L 


La Budde Feed & Grain Co., Milwaukee, 

Wie, ccccccces ecccccccece 
La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn...... 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 

Montreal, Que. PPTTTT TT TTT 
Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., St. Louis.. 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City... 
Larrowe Milling Co., Detroit, Mich... 
Lathrop, B. N., Chicago, Ill........++++ ° 
Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co.... 
Ledeboer & Van Walbeek, Rotterdam... 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kan. 
Le Gue & Bolle, Rotterdam, Holland.... 
Lenhardt, J. A., Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Leo, Ansel S., New York, N. Y..... coos 
Levy Bros., Gibraltar ........ . 
Lexington (Neb.) Mill & Elevator Co.... 
Lillie & Co., Nashville, Tenn..........- 
Linseed Meal Educational Committee, 

GRIONSO, TH. cvcccccccccccescscccccens 
Liken & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway........ 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill.......++- 
Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co., Mon- 

Py Sie 6uenwess000eseceseseecees 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co., Amsterdam... 
Ludwigsen & Schjelderup, Oslo, Norway 
Luibel, E. L., Memphis, Tenn..........+ 
Lukens Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas... 
Lyndsell & Kennedy, London, England.. 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.... 
Lyons Flour Milling Co., Lyons, Kansas. 
Lysle, J. C., Mig. Co., Leavenworth, Kan. 


M 


McCabe Bros., Minneapolis, Duluth and 
Winnipeg ..... Pedder eceecocoee 


McCarthy, C. Hep GRIGNMO, Tihs ccc ccccsces 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow...... 
McKerrow, Wm., & Co., Ltd., Liverpool. 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow.. 
McLeod Milling Co., Ltd., Stratford, Ont. 
McMahon, J. J., New Werk, HM. Becccces 
Madsen, Otto, Copenhagen, Denmark... 
Madsen, Rud., Copenhagen, Denmark... 
Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo........ 
Malone, David, Dublin, Ireland......... 
Malt-Diastase Co., New York, N, Y..... 
oar Milling Co., Omaha, Neb......... 
ene Leaf Mig. Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
po orf, Peach & Co., London, England. 
7 on National Mill Co., Marion, Ohio. 
Pe & McLennan, Minneapolis........ 

“se & Lawrence, Washing- 
ee Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind..... ° 
aie T. S., & Sons, Ltd., London, Eng. 

nnel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio.... 


Mercator, A/S, O 
* » Oslo, 
Me 11-8, slo, Norway. 


ee eeeeeeeeeee 


ee eeeeeeee 


eee 


‘oule Co., Syracuse, N. Y....... 
— Pz., P., Amsterdam, Holland.... 
pried Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo........ 
on Trade Mark & Patent Bureau, 
wiaerne? MM Cee aaGRG Rel tvsc's ses 0c 
Sey Marshall Oven Co., Chicago... 
PS eapaa Milling Co., Clay Center, 


aes Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
a fae ReuER ee 
Y auiacttic Engraving Co., St. 


CPP e Rees eerecececesseees 
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INDEX—CONTINUED 


Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc., Colum- 

bus, Ohio 
Mid-West Milling Co., Abilene, Kansas.. 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre. 
Minneapolis Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 
Minnesota Specialty Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot, N. D....... 
Mitchell, John E., Co., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Mobile (Ala.) Chamber of Commerce... 
Model Mill Co., Inc., Johnson City, Tenn. 
Monarch Elevator Co., Minneapolis..... 
Monarch Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Monarch Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo... 
Monarch Sales & Engineering Co., St. 

Louis, Mo, .sseseesecscececs 
Monroe Milling Co., Waterloo, Ill........ 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, 

Mont. cccccccccccccccess eee 
Moore, Lester I., New York.... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., 

City, Mo. cccccccccccccees 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City... 
Morris City Mills, Morris, Minn......... 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow... 
Morrissey, John F., & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Morrow & Co., New York, N. Y...... 
Morrow-Kidder Mig. Co., Carthage, Mo.. 
Moseley & Motley Milling Co., Roches- 

ter, N. Yu. ccccccccccccccccccccccscces 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co........ 
Muirhead, B. H., Toronto, Canada...... 
Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, Chicago 
Mystic Mills, Sioux City, Iowa.......... 


N 


National Engraving Co., Minneapolis.... 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland... 
New Century Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 

Kansas ....esesseseccces 
~ Jersey Flour Mills 


Kansas 


‘Co, Clifton, 


New Richmond (Wis.) Roller Mills Co.. 
Newsome Feed & Grain Co., Pittsburgh. 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co. 
New Ulm (Minn.) Roller Mill Co..... coe 
Niagara Falls Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Nievak, Amsterdam, Holland........... 
Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co...........+- 
Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, Norway... 
Norris Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man.. 
Northern Flour Mills Co., Portland, Ore.. 
Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis. 
Northfield Milling Co., Minneapolis..... 
Northland Milling Co., Minneapolis..... 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., 

Minneapolis ...ccccvcccccccveccsveses 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo.. 
Northwestern Feed Co., Minneapolis.... 
Northwestern Miller, The, Minneapolis.. 
Northwestern Milling Co., Little Falls, 

Minn. ... ec cercccecccces 
Northwestern Nat. Bank, Minneapolis... 
Norton, Willis, Co., Topeka, Kansas..... 
Nott, W. S., Co., Minneapolis..........-. 
Novadel Process Corporation, Buffalo, 

Nu Ye. ccccccces .-Cover 


O 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal.. 
Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill & Blev. Co.. 
Orth, Ph., Co., Milwaukee, Wis......... 
Osakis Milling Co., Osakis, Minn........ 
Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, Holland...... 
Otsego Waxed Paper Co., Otsego, Mich.. 
Outlook-Saskatchewan Flour Mills Co., 

Ltd., Outlook, Sask. .....seeesaseeees 
Ovid Roller Mills, Ovid, Mich........... 


P 


Pagel Milling Co., Stevens Point, Wis... 
Parks, J. P., Kansas City, Mo..........++ 
Paul, Paul & Moore, Minneapolis....... 
Peacock Mill Co., Freewater, Oregon.... 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark..........++ 
Peerless Bread Machine Co., Sidney, 

Ohio ..... eeeee ecccccccccs 
Peerless Sanitary Equipment Co., La 

Payette, Ind. ..ccccccccsccccccsccece ee 
Pendleton (Oregon) Flour Mill Co....... 
Peninsular Milling Co., Flint, Mich...... 
Perry Mill & Elevator Co., Perry, Okla.. 


sees eeeeee 


Peters Engineering & Chemical Co., 

Detroit, Mich. ..cccccccsccccssccccccs 
Petersen Bros. & Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
Petersen, Georg, Oslo, Norway........ ee 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill........ e 


Pfeffer Mig. Co., Ltd., Milverton, Ont.... 
Phelps-Bohen Co., Minneapolis ......... 
Phoenix Flour Mill, Evansville, Ind..... 
Picker & Beardsley Com. Co., St. Louis. 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis.. 
Plant Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Polson Milling Co., Polson, Mont........ 
Postel, Ph. H., Mig. Co., Mascoutah, IIl.. 
Prairie Flour Mill Co., Lewiston, Idaho.. 
Pratt, R. C., Toronto, Ont.......... 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 

Wash... eoccccccce 
Price, F. H., & Co., New York.......+.. 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 
Prinz & Rau Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Provident Chemical Works, St. Louis... 
Purina Mills, St. Louis, Mo......... cece 
Pynch, E. A., Co., Minneapolis...... 


Q 


Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, Ill........ ee 
Quesenberry, O. M., Hinton, W. Va...... 


R 


Rabl, Alfred, Prague, Czechoslovakia... 
Randall, A. H., Mill Co., Tekonsha, Mich. 
Rankin, M. G., & Co., Milwaukee, Wis... 


eee 


eee eee eeeee eeeeeee 
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Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio... 
Raymond-Hadley Co., New York, N. Y¥.. 
Raymond-Hadley-Toomey Co., London.. 
Read Machinery Co., York, Pa... 
Read, W. M., & Co., London, England.. 
Red River Mig. Co., Fergus Falls, Minn. 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.. 
Red Star Yeast and Products Co., Mil- 

waukee, Wik. ....cseccccccccccscccees 
Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co........... 
Reitmann-Davis Mill Co., Galesville, 


Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich..... ee 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 

nipeg, Man. ...... 
Richeson, W. L., & 


Sons, New Orleans, 

EM. coccccseccccccceccccccoccsecsoees 
Richland Milling Co., Belleville, Ill...... 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y..... 
Rimpau & Co., Hamburg, Germany..... 
Ringnes & Gronneberg A/S, Oslo, Nor- 

way .... eoccccece 
Riverside Code ......... eececccccccccce 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask. 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas... 
Robyns, G. C., & Co., Antwerp, Belgium. 
Rodgers, James J., Philadelphia........ 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.... 
Rodriguez, Ventura, Mayaguez, Porto 

Rico .. Ceccereccccccceceesecs 
Rogers, William, New York, N. Y....... 
Rolfsen, Jens, & Son, A/S, Oslo, Norway. 
Ronan, W. P., Chicago, IIl..........e00+ 
Rosedale Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo... 
Rosenbaum Grain Corp., Chicago, IIll.... 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas....... 
Rovira, Jose M., Ponce, Porto Rico..... 
Royal Milling Co., Great Falls, Mont.... 
Rugby Milling Co., Rugby, N. D........ 
Runcie, 8S. & A., Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland. 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow... 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis.. 


sere eee eeee eeeedeeee 


S 


St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 

Montreal, Que. ccccccccccccccscccce ee 
St. Marys Mill Co., St. Marys, Mo...... ° 
St. Paul Milling Co., St. Paul, Minn..... 


Sauer, N., Milling Co., Cherryvale, Kan- 


eee eee eee ee eee eee - see eeeeeee 


sas coos ee 
Sauerlandt, Paul, Nachfg., Berlin....... 
Sauers Milling Co., Evansville, Ill....... 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo....... Woe ceee 
Scandinavian-American Line, New York. 
Schearer, C. E., St. Louis, Mo........... 
Schmidt, H. P., Mig. Co., Oshkosh, Wis.. 
Schiffer & Co., Rotterdam, Holland..... 
Schulze Adv. Service, Chicago, Ill...... ° 
Schultz & Niemeier Commission Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. ...scccccccces eeeccccccces ° 
Schwartz, B. F., & Co., Inc., New York. 
Scott, Burrows & Christie, Chicago, IIl.. 
Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo.. 
Seaboard Flour Corporation, Boston, 
MABB, cccccccccccccccccccccccwcccccce 
Secola, José A., & Co., San Juan, Porto 
RiCO .eccccess eecccece eoccccces 
Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 
Serfaty, Viuda De E., Gibraltar......... 
Shaw, Pollock & Co., Ltd., Belfast..... 
Sheffield Elevator Co., Minneapolis...... 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., CRicago, Ill.... 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago. 
Siggerud, Thor, Oslo, Norway........... 
Silbert, David F., & Co., Inc., Boston, 
MASS. ccccccccccs ec ecccccccccccccccce 
Silmo Chemical Co., Vineland, N. J..... 
Simmons Grain Co., Minneapolis........ 
Simonds - Shields - Lonsdale Grain Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. . eocccccccccs 
Simon's Rice Mill, Crowley, La......... 
Simpson, Hendee & Co., Inc., New York. 
Skandinavisk Mel-Import, Copenhagen, 


Smith, Philetus, New York, N. Y....... 


Smith Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio........ 
Smith, Sidney, London, England........ 
Smyth, Ross T., & Co., Ltd., London.... 
Somly6, Eugen, & Co., Hamburg........ 
Southwestern Mig. Co., Inc., Kansas City 
Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill...........+. 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, Cal.... 
Spillers Canadian Milling Co., Ltd....... 
Spindler, L. G., New York, N. Y..... cece 
Spokane (Wash.) Flour Mills......... ee 


Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co., Inc..... 
Stanford Milling Co., Stanford, Mont.... 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
State Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, 

N. D. ceccee 
States Flour Mills Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stevens Engineering & Construction Co., 

Inc., St. Louis, Mo........e.eeee- eecce 
Stewart, A., & Sons Flour Co., Detroit... 
Stickell, D. A., & Sons, Hagerstown, Md. 
Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, S. D..... 
Stolp & Co., Ltd., Trading Co., Amster- 

GE, TIMINGS cov ceecccecccvdcscoece 
Stott, David, Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit.. 
Strisik, S. R., Co., New York........... 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto, 

Ont., and Winnipeg, Man., Canada.... 
Suffolk Feed & Supply Co., Eastport, 

pe Pree scandens ee 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc., Buffalo... 


T 


Tanner-Gross, W. P., Co., Inc., New York 
Tas, J. Ezn., Amsterdam, Holland...... 
Tasker & Co., Ltd., London, England... 
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Tefke, Wald., Helsingfors, Finland...... 
Templeton’s Sons, Jas. S., Chicago, Ill... 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn... 
Tenney Co., Minneapolis ......eeseeeeee 
Thierwechter, Emery, Co., Oak Harbor, 

Ohio ... 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 
Thomas, Gustav B., Hamburg, Germany. 
Thornton & Chester Milling Co., Buffalo. 
Tiedemann, Chas., Mig. Co., O'Fallon, Ill. 
Toledo (Ohio) Grain & Milling Co....... 
Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co....... 
Traber, A. P., New York, N. Y...+...++ 
Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis.... 


U 


Uhlmann Grain Co., Chicago, Ill........ 
Union City (Mich). Milling Co.......... 
Union Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill..... 
Union Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich.. 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 

Man., Camada ...ccsccccccseceseccses 
United Mills Corporation, Grafton, Ohio. 
United States Shipping Board Fleet Cor- 

poration, Washington, D, C........++.+ 
Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo.. 


Reem eee eee ewan ewes eeeeee 


eee 


Vv 


Van Boskerck, George W., & Son, New 

York, N. Y. ... ecvcce 
Vancouver (B. C.) Mig. & Grain Co., 

Ltd. .... 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders, Rotterdam. 
Van Driel, W. P., & Zonen, Amersfoort, 

Holland ..... ee cvcccccccccs 
Van Dusen, D. G., & Co., New York..... 
Van Evera, Reynier, Co., Kansas City... 
Vannatter & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont..... 
Veemesta, N. V., Rotterdam, Holland... 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago........ 
Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y.. 
Villar & Co., Inc., San Juan, Porto Rico. 
Vis, P. C., & Co., Amsterdam, Holland.. 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich... 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Holland 


eee eee eee eee eeeeeeseeeseseee 


Ww 


Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co........ 
Waco Mill & Elevator Co., Waco, Texas. 
Wade, John O., New York, N. Y........ 
Wagar, C. W., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa... 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 
Kansas ° ecccccccccs 
Walla Walla (Wash.) Farmers Agency. 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark... 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
Kansas 
Walter Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y....... 
Ward Dry Milk Co., St. Paul, Minn...... 
Warwick Co., Massillon, Ohio.......... 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 
Dalles, Oregon ......eee00s eccccccces 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis.Cover 
Washington (Mo.) Flour Mill.......... 
Waterman, J. S., & Co., Inc., New Or- 
leanB, LA. .cccccccccccccccccccccccece 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Leith, Scotland... 
Watson-Higgins Mig. Co., Grand Rapids 
Weaver Co., The, Minneapolis........... 
Wehmann, H., & Co., Minneapolis....... 
Wells Flour Mills, Wells, Minn.......... 
Wendt, Ernst, Helsingfors, Finland..... 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont.... 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. ere cccccccccces 
Western Flour Mills, Davenport, Iowa.. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas... 
Weston Engraving Co., Minneapolis..... 
Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co.......... 
White, Harry E., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Whiteley & Ruckman, Minneapolis...... 
Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.... 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co...... ee 
Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Wichit 
Falls, Texas ... ecccccces eoccccece 
Wiles, Joseph, & Son, Ltd., London, Eng. 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio..... cece 
Williamson, Ben H., & Co., Memphis... 
Williamson Milling Co., Clay Center, 
KANGRS occcccccccccs oe 
Wilson & Dunlop, Leith, Scotland....... 
Wilson Flour Mills, Wilson, Kansas..... 
Wilson, James, & Sons, Fergus, Ont..... 
Winter Bros., London, England....... oe 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis.. 
Wise, F. W., & Co., Boston, Mass....... 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., Amsterdam........ 
Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa..... eccccece 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas.... 


Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd., St. 
Mary's, Gat. cocccccccce eccccese eccce 
Wood, W. P., & Co., London, England.. 


Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que.... 
Worcester Salt Co., New York, N. Y..... 
Wyandotte Elevator Co., Inc., Kansas 

City, Me. ccccccccse coccccecce ecccccce 


Xanthopoulo, G. & X., Alexandria, Egypt 


Y 


Young, D. P., & Co., Carbondale, IIll.... 
Youngblood, A. P., New York, N. Y..... 


Z 


Zenith Milling Co,, Kansas City, Mo..... 
Zirnheld Flour Co., St. Louis, Mo....... 
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AINSTAY is the most econo- 
mical twine for closing cotton 
or burlap bags by hand sewing. 


Its exceptional strength allows 
an ample margin of safety above 
any demand made upon it. 


Free from kinks, smooth, soft 
and easy to sew with, Mainstay 
speeds up the work on the pack- 
ing floor. 


Made in 8, 10 and 12-ply for all sizes 
of cotton and burlap bags. Put up 
in convenient 12 and 50-pound tubes, 
from which 50 strings can be cut at 
one stroke of the knife. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


St. Louis Indianapolis Brooklyn 

Minneapolis Memphis Seattle 

Omaha Kansas City Winnipeg 

New Orleans Houston Buffalo 

San Francisco ‘Peoria Wichita 
Ware Shoals, S.C. 
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